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Foreword 


BALIL ABD AL-KARIM’S Our’anic Terminology: A Linguistic and 
Semantic Analysis is a detailed work aiming to provide a broad 
glossary of key Qur’anic terms and set forth these terms’ meanings, 
both semantically and linguistically, within their Qur’anic context. 

There is no way to understand the Qur’an properly, or elucidate 
as accurately as possible the meaning of its verses, without studying 
Qur’anic terminology and concepts. Taken together these not only 
sum up the universal truths of the religion (the great moral code), but 
also animate the text and give it incredible life, precision, and flexi- 
bility, enriching the communication of the Qur’anic message through 
their beautiful and comprehensive nature. 

The IIIT has undertaken in recent years to produce abridged 
versions of its key publications, and this translation is taken from the 
abridged Arabic edition Al-Mafahim al-Miftahiyyah li Nazariyyah al- 
Matrifah fial-Qur’an al-Karim. 

We live in an age in which time is at a premium in virtually all 
spheres of life, including those of writing and production. Copious 
intellectual, cultural and informational output continues unabated as 
part of efforts to keep pace with changes in the public and private 
spheres alike, while publishing houses and websites vie to provide 
people with the latest, and most up-to-date information in the easiest, 
most effective manner. The knowledge economy that now dominates 
the world requires a process of ‘creative adaptation’ of information as 
one of the building blocks of the world community at large, hence the 
IIIT’s series of abridged works. The aim is to help readers benefit from 
available information as easily, effectively, and efficiently as possible 
and to further develop their critical faculties so they become better able 
to contribute to the development of humanity. 

The abridged texts have been written in a clear, easy to read style, 
and while the essential contents of the original works have been pre- 
served, readers will note that, in the interests of space, the abridged 
editions contain far fewer endnotes than do the original works. The 
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only notes retained are those needed for clarification or the proper 
establishment of an idea, since the principle aim of this endeavor is to 
facilitate rapid absorption of the content being conveyed. Readers who 
wish to go more deeply into the topics of concern or to find full docu- 
mentation of quotes may refer to the original works, which contain all 
necessary citations. 

The work is being published to widen discourse, and increase aware- 
ness of the question of Islamic artistic expression and its ultimate aims 
and objectives. No doubt the subject is a specialized one, but it is hoped 
that for the most part both general and specialist readers alike will 
benefit from the perspective offered and the overall issues examined. 

Where dates are cited according to the Islamic calendar (hijrah) 
they are labelled an. Otherwise they follow the Gregorian calendar 
and labelled ce where necessary. Arabic words are italicized except for 
those which have entered common usage. Diacritical marks have been 
added only to those Arabic names not considered modern. English 
translations taken from Arabic references are those of the translator. 
Qur’anic verses are quoted either in part or in their entirety. 

Since its establishment in 1981, the IIIT has served as a major center 
to facilitate serious scholarly efforts. Towards this end it has, over the 
decades, conducted numerous programs of research, seminars and 
conferences as well as publishing scholarly works specialising in the 
social sciences and areas of theology which to date number more than 
four hundred titles in English and Arabic, many of which have been 
translated into other major languages. 

We would like to thank the author, translator, as well as editorial 
and production team at the IIIT London Office, and all those who were 
directly or indirectly involved in the completion of this book. May God 
reward them for all their efforts. 
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Introduction 


PRAISE BE TO GOD, who revealed the Qur’an from on high asa 
balance in which to weigh truth and falsehood. He has commanded us 
to reflect on the Qur’an, bearing in mind that it can only be properly 
understood by those firmly established in knowledge, and will only be 
kept in remembrance by those who are endowed with insight. 

The epistemological aspect of the Qur’an deals with the act of 
reflecting and investigating (al-nagar), which jurists and philosophers 
alike agree to be human beings’ foremost duty. This process is essential 
in order for people to know their Creator, themselves, and the world 
around them. Knowledge of the Creator and of ourselves leads us to 
search for satisfying answers to life’s pressing questions. The better we 
understand the sources, types and purposes of knowledge, ways of 
applying and benefitting from knowledge, and the ways in which 
knowledge is compiled, transmitted and developed, the better able we 
will be to test the knowledge we have and to link it to the laws and 
patterns of the cosmos. 

The Qur’anic Revelation sets forth a set of concepts which, taken 
together, sum up the universal truths of the religion. However, there is 
no way to understand the Qur’an properly without studying its termi- 
nology, which is key to accessing the will of God. Consequently, this 
study contains a glossary of key terms that sets forth these terms’ mean- 
ings within their Qur’anic context. 

The meaning of a given Qur’anic term will vary depending on the 
manner and the context in which it is used, and on the issues and ques- 
tions in relation to which reference is made to it. Just as a concept gives 
rise to a term, so also does the term and its usage act to shape the con- 
cept. As a terminological analysis of the Qur’an, this study examines 
terms within their respective semantic and linguistic contexts. 
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Sound communication can only take place when the concepts being 
discussed are clearly defined and understood, and when terms are used 
precisely. Unless terms are defined with precision, discussions and 
debates will revolve not around facts, but around mere words. It is not 
acceptable to employ terms that are ambiguous or overly general; 
hence, those who do use such terms should be asked to explain and 
clarify them in order to make dialogue constructive and genuine. 
Differences among debaters are often attributable to their use of 
words, either because various terms are being used to refer to the same 
entity, or because the same word is being used to refer to more than one 
entity. But if intended meanings are explained and ambiguities clari- 
fied, it becomes possible to distinguish true from false, and what is 
meant from what is not meant. 
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I 


Studying Concepts from an 
Epistemological Perspective 


CONCEPTS CAN BE viewed from various angles and subjected 
to a variety of approaches. They can be studied linguistically, psycho- 
logically, philosophically, or epistemologically. In the latter case, the 
structures of concepts are subjected to an analysis which clarifies how 
relationships among concepts are formed to create integrated episte- 
mological fields. 

In this chapter we will be discussing the problem of meaning, that is, 
the changes that occur in a concept and its signification. In the course 
of this discussion we will touch upon the epistemological necessity of 
concepts, concept structure analysis, changes in concepts, networks of 
key concepts, and the method of categorizing epistemological concepts 
in the Qur’an. The discussion will take place on three levels of mean- 
ing: (1) lexical (al-dilalah al-mu‘jamiyyah), (2) practical (al-dilalah al- 
isti‘maliyyah), and (3) interpretative (al-dilalah al-ta’wiliyyab). 


FIRST: THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL NECESSITY OF CONCEPTS 


Any cultural system will be made up of a set of integrated epistemologi- 
cal fields. Such fields include, for example, the realms of religion, 
metaphysics, mathematics, logic, language and linguistics, society and 
sociology, and so on. Each of these epistemological fields in turn con- 
sists of a set of concepts that are related to each other in specific ways. 


1) The value of concepts 

Each epistemological field is set apart from others by particular fea- 
tures and concepts, while various epistemological fields are linked 
together to form an integrated epistemological system. The analysis of 
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an epistemological structure is based on three foundations: (1) con- 
cepts, (2) the relationships that join concepts into a semantic field, and 
(3) the relationships that join differing semantic fields into a larger 
epistemological system. Concepts are a necessary, but not a sufficient, 
condition for the presence of an epistemological field. It is concepts 
that highlight the features of a given field; however, the vagueness or 
distortion of ideas and concepts has caused many writers to conflate or 
confuse different meanings. Hence, thinkers should make sure to clarify 
the overall concepts that make up a given field or system. 


2) Concepts in the logical sense 

A concept is a set of specific characteristics and features that distin- 
guish one entity from another. In the context of this discussion, 
however, we will be adopting the view that the vast majority of con- 
cepts are marked by unlimited flexibility. Hence, their meanings 
broaden at some times and narrow at others, while at the same time 
preserving their own semantic field. Concepts are to be viewed as a 
type of universal or abstraction, salient examples of which include: 
freedom and tyranny, justice and injustice, truth and falsehood, good 
and evil, beauty and ugliness. 


3) Concept formation 
Aconcept embodies a meaning or set of meanings which we express by 
means of either a single word, such as “knowledge,” or an expression 
such as, “divine knowledge.” When a particular word is used to com- 
municate a particular meaning, the result is a term which is agreed 
upon by specialists in a particular field. Such a term may continue to be 
used exclusively by those who have agreed upon it. However, a prob- 
lem arises when a particular word comes to be used to communicate 
several different meanings without the aid of linguistic contexts that 
make it possible to distinguish which particular meaning of the word is 
intended. This situation differs from that in which a single word is used 
to convey two or more different meanings but in which we can deduce 
which meaning of the word is intended based on the linguistic context. 
This difficulty does not arise in relation to concepts with clearly 
specified meanings. An example of sucha situation involves the concept 
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of “democracy,” whose lexical definition — ‘the rule of the people’ — is 
agreed upon, but whose meaning in actual usage is the subject of 
debate. 

When the order of concepts is disturbed, relationships among mem- 
bers of the Muslim community are affected such that their ties based on 
doctrine become secondary rather than primary. This sort of reorder- 
ing might take place due to influences from atheistic and existentialist 
philosophies which place the individual front and center, and that may 
even go so far as to make the individual the source of legislation and the 
measure of what is good and bad, true and false. 


SECOND: CONCEPT STRUCTURE ANALYSIS 


In order to define a concept, we need to deconstruct its elements and 
identify their hierarchical arrangement. 


1) Identifying a concept’s structure 

A concept’s structure consists of numerous elements, some of which 
are fundamental and others of which are complementary. The funda- 
mental elements enjoy logical priority in the structure, given that they 
are not derived from anything else. In this respect they resemble the 
axioms in mathematical and logical systems. Semanticists draw a dis- 
tinction between basic meanings and additional meanings. The basic 
meaning performs the most important function of language, which is 
communication and the transfer of ideas. Therefore, the precise under- 
standing of a concept requires us to analyze its structure and identify its 
component elements. 


2) The importance of concept structure analysis 

To illustrate the importance of the analytical process for a precise and 
correct understanding of concepts, let us take as an example the con- 
cept of al-‘aql, translated generally as “mind” or “reason.” Concepts 
may be divided into three different types: (1) epistemological concepts 
such as knowledge (‘ilm), understanding (fabm), thought (tafakkur) 
and realization or perception (idrak); (2) volitional concepts such as 
determination (‘azm), choice (ikhtiydar), intention (gasd), and will 
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(iradah); and (3) sensation- or feeling-related concepts, such as anger 
(ghadab), fear (Rhawf), pleasure (ladhdhah) and pain (alam). When we 
analyze the structure of the concept of ‘aq/ in this manner, we impact 
the nature of the dialogue that takes place around it, as well as the way 
in which the dialogue proceeds and the conclusions to which it leads. 
Scholars have long recognized that there is a link between the structure 
of language, the structure of mind, and the structure of reality. 
Analyzing a concept’s structure enables us to see further concepts that 
underlie it, and which evolve over time as their content and range of 
application expand. It is thus important to observe the meanings 
acquired by concepts in specific historical phases. 

In order to understand a word’s precise meaning, you will also need 
to understand the constellation of words that are semantically related 
to it. This involves studying the relationships among individual terms 
within a single semantic field or subfield, since a word’s meaning is the 
outcome of its relationships with other words. Similarly, the aim 
behind semantic field analysis is to compile all words that belong to a 
particular semantic field, identify the relationships among them, and 
clarify their links to the overall concept that ties them together. 


THIRD: CONCEPTS AND THE PROBLEM OF MEANING 


On what basis can we judge a concept to be clear, vague, or meaning- 
less? We use speech to communicate about things such as doctrine, 
human affairs, literature, nature, and mathematics, among others. 
Consequently, the attention Arab scholars down the ages have devoted 
to the issue of meaning in the linguistic sciences and the philology has 
been with a view to avoiding what has been termed “semantic mal- 
adies” which afflict concepts in various epistemological fields. This 
concern can be observed particularly in the disciplines of philosophy, 
linguistics, and the fundamentals of jurisprudence. 


1) The issue of language as approached by linguists 
In his book, Al-Khas@’is, Ibn Jinni stated: 


The Arabs have concerned themselves with the vocabulary of their 
language, refining it, studying words’ particular contexts, and observing 
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grammatical structures and rules, whether in poetry, oratory, or the 
rhymed prose which they have taken such care to perpetuate and preserve. 
Consequently, the meanings conveyed by their language have a powerful, 
profound impact on their souls. The words of a language are thus the 
vessels that convey its meanings and the path along which its ends and 
purposes are revealed. 


Linguists’ interest in semantics has manifested itself in their study of 
lexicology, in compilations of Qur’anic terms that recur with differing 
facets of meaning (al-naz@’ir), and in the study of metaphors. It should 
be remembered that the vocalization of the text of the Qur’an was an 
exercise in semantics. Indeed, the science of grammar and syntax arose 
in part due to the fact that when reading Sarah al-Tawbah, 9:3, a cer- 
tain Qur’an reciter had mispronounced the phrase rasilubu (“His 
Apostle” in the nominative case) as rasalihi (“His Apostle” in the geni- 
tive case), which drastically changed the meaning of the verse from 
“God disavows all who ascribe divinity to aught beside Him, and [so 
does] His Apostle (wa rasiluhu),” to “God disavows all who ascribe 
divinity to aught beside Him, and [He likewise disavows] His Apostle 
(wa rasilihi).” 


2) The issue of meaning as approached by rhetoricians 

Rhetoricians have taken a special interest in the semantic aspects of 
language, such as literal meaning vs. metaphor, sentence structure, and 
the study of linguistic modes, such as the imperative mode (commands 
and prohibitions), the interrogative mode (questions), exclamations 
and others. Al-Jurjani (d. 474 AH/1078 CE), for example, proposed the 
notion of al-nagm (meaning order, arrangement, poetic verse), which 
he developed into a sophisticated literary theory. According to al- 
Jurjani: 


The term al-nazm refers to the process of ordering speech in the manner 
required by the rules of grammar and syntax, and of familiarizing yourself 
with and adhering to prevailing linguistic norms. 


3) The issue of meaning as approached by philosophers 
The issue of words and meaning has been investigated by a number of 
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Muslim philosophers, including al-Kindi (259 AH/873 CE), al-Farabi 
(339 AH/951 CE), Ibn Sina, or Avicenna (428 AH/1037 CE), Ibn Rushd, 
or Averroes (594 AH/1198 CE), Ibn Hazm (456 AH/1064 CE), and al- 
Ghazali (504 AH/t111 CE), most of whose treatises on logic and 
language addressed this topic. Most of these scholars held that words 
indicate meaning in three different ways, which came to be known as: 
(x) correspondence (dildlat al-mutabaqah), (2) inclusion (dildlat al- 
tadmin), and (3) association (dildlat al-iltizam), the last of which refers 
to the way in which a word or expression points to something beyond 
what has been named. According to al-Ghazali: 


Based on the manner in which they are related to meanings, words may be 
divided into four categories: (1) homonyms (al-mushtarakah), (2) generic 
nouns (al-mutawati’ah), (3) synonyms (al-mutardadifah) and (4) dissimilar 
terms (al-mutazdyilah). The first type, the homonym, is a single word 
which is used to refer to several different entities with distinct definitions. 
The second type, the generic noun, includes a whole group or class and, as 
such, refers to several different entities that share a feature, or features, in 
common. The third type, the synonym (al-mutardadifab), is a set of different 
words that refer to the same entity and share the same definition. And the 
fourth and last type, dissimilar terms (al-mutazdyilah), applies to words 
which have none of these features in common. 


4) The issue of meaning as addressed by scholars of the fundamentals 
of jurisprudence 

Scholars of the fundamentals of Islamic jurisprudence have concerned 
themselves with both language and meaning due to the intimate link 
that exists between the understanding of language and the understand- 
ing of the Divine Law revealed in the Arabic tongue. 

The science of the fundamentals of jurisprudence aims to deduce 
legal rulings from specific texts, a process that requires an understand- 
ing of the words of the texts from which the rulings are being deduced. 
Legal scholars divide words into four categories — synonyms (muta- 
radifah), homonyms (mushtarakah), unrestricted (mutlaqah) and 
restricted (muqayyadah). Such scholars take a clear interest, of course, 
in commands and prohibitions given the fact that it is commands and 
prohibitions which constitute the focal point of all speech addressed to 
morally responsible agents. 
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They also concern themselves with context, which determines the 
meanings of the legal categories into which actions are classified, such 
as permissibility (al-ibahah), obligation (wujab), impossibility (ta‘jiz),* 
and advisement (irshdd),~ which are based on the Qur’an’s considera- 
tion for meaning and structure. 


FOURTH: CHANGE IN CONCEPTS 


Concepts are embedded in specific environmental and cultural frame- 
works. Hence, the general, everyday use of terms associated with 
philosophy, science and literature can cause confusion because, rather 
than being mere signs pointing to an external reality, the words and 
expressions we use become bound to a certain mental conceptualiza- 
tion. We should thus be aware of certain words’ association with the 
epistemological content of philosophy and the system of thought to 
which it gave rise. At the same time, we should take care to distinguish 
between the phenomenon of conceptual change, and that of conceptual 
distortion. 


1) Reasons for conceptual change 

Cultural concepts change due to a variety of causes, including the 
emergence of new needs and psychological and social factors such as 
bans and taboos. For although the concepts we express through words 
are abstractions, they are nevertheless shaped by concrete situations. 


2) Conceptual distortion 
The process of semantic change is a natural one. The meaning of a 
word may pass through various stages of evolution. At each stage, the 
modification in the concept will then meet with acceptance by speakers 
of the language concerned, including their academic institutions. 
However, this process is to be distinguished from semantic distortion, 
which occurs when the significance a word develops over time is 
inconsistent with its original meaning. 

An example of this phenomenon may be seen in relation to the con- 
cept of the mind, or reason (‘ag/). At one stage, methods of researching 
the mind consisted in demonstrating the way in which mind had 
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emerged out of matter. The conclusion that some researchers drew 
from this was that the mind is nothing but a physical organ. However, 
this materialistic theory of mind was eventually demolished based on 
irrefutable scientific evidence. 

Materialistic trends in science and philosophy distorted the concept 
of ‘mind’ or ‘reason’ based on their exclusive focus on physical func- 
tion. The fallacy of materialism lies in confusing the part with the 
whole, that is, in concluding that because the mind functions via matter, 
the mind itself consists of matter and nothing more. The Islamic con- 
ception of knowledge, by contrast, holds that the human mind is a 
spiritual entity created by God Almighty in association with the body. 


3) Steps to be followed in the treatments of concepts 

There are specific steps which need to be followed if we are to approach 
concepts in a proper and precise manner. The first step is to acknowl- 
edge the distinguishing features of the language and cultural context in 
which a concept has been formulated. The second step is to determine 
whatever lexical and technical meanings are associated with the terms 
in which the concept is expressed. The third is to identify the semantic 
process through which the concept has passed by distinguishing 
between the meanings with which it was linked upon its initial formu- 
lation, and the meanings which it has acquired during its historical 
evolution. And the fourth is to analyze the concept’s semantic struc- 
ture, which involves the identification of its fundamental and 
complementary elements. This process will help us to distinguish 
between a concept’s natural semantic evolution and its distortion, be it 
in the form of narrowing, broadening, or whatever else. 


FIFTH: THE NETWORK OF KEY CONCEPTS IN THE QUR’AN 


Given that for Muslims, the Qur’an is the primary source of knowl- 
edge, it will be necessary to enumerate the Qur’anic terms which 
describe the act of knowing, the means by which knowledge is 
acquired, and the value of knowledge. We must then translate these 
terms into concepts. Some Qur’anic terms have clearly defined, 
relatively self-contained meanings, while others are bound up with 
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additional terms that relate to a given concept. Some terms occur fre- 
quently in the Qur’an, and others only rarely. Consequently, we have 
organized them into thematic groups. Under the category of ‘mind’, for 
example, we list all terms having to do with mental processes, such as 
thought (tafakkur), reflection (tadabbur), investigation (nazar), hear- 
ing (sam‘) and sight (basar), while under the concept of revelation we 
list terms connected with prophecy (mubuwwab), ‘the book’ (al-kitab), 
and ‘the message’ (al-risdlah). 


SIXTH: THE METHOD OF CLASSIFYING 
EPISTEMOLOGICAL TERMS IN THE QUR’AN 


There is a set of Qur’anic terms whose meanings are bound to the 
concepts of ‘ilm and ma‘rifah, and which have been derived through a 
reading of Qur’anic commentaries. 

The meanings of such terms may be classified into three types: (1) 
lexical, (2) practical, and (3) interpretative. 


1) Lexical meaning (al-dalalah al-mu‘jamiyyah) 

The term “lexical meaning” is used to refer to what scholars of the 
fundamentals of jurisprudence have judged to be a word’s original 
denotation. The original denotation of a term can only be modified 
based on valid evidence. A term’s lexical meaning is based on its 
relative placement in a semantic field vis-a-vis other related words. 
Relationships among these different terms needs to be clarified due to 
the existence of homonyms, synonyms, and antonyms, as well as subtle 
distinctions among terms. A lexical definition embodies the mental 
conceptualization that is triggered by the term being defined outside its 
usual context of social customs and religious beliefs. Apart from a 
more specific context, however, a word bears numerous possible inter- 
pretations. Hence, the linguistic content that precedes and follows a 
term is the most important factor for determining its meaning and the 
semantic field to which it belongs. 


2) Practical signification (al-dalalah al-isti‘mdaliyyah) 
The term “practical signification” refers to the meaning that a word 
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conveys in actual use or to its metaphorical meanings in a particular 
context, since individual words are only used to convey their meanings 
in conjunction with other words. In order to understand particular 
words in the Qur’an, we need to ascertain what meaning the word in 
question conveyed during the time when the Qur’an was revealed. 
There are words which took on precise, heretofore unfamiliar mean- 
ings and features based on the way in which they were used in their 
Qur’anic context or in the overall religious milieu. 


3) Interpretative signification (al-daldlah al-ta’wiliyyah) 
Interpretation (ta’wil) is a means of determining what a speaker 
intended to say by the words he or she uttered or wrote. However, this 
aim cannot be attained without adhering to the rules of the language 
being used. Hence, if one claims that the meaning of something some- 
one has said or written is different from what it appears to be on the 
surface, one must back up this claim with evidence. Otherwise, we may 
lose confidence in language and its ability to perform its communica- 
tive function. Interpretation involves affirming that a word or set of 
words conveys a metaphorical rather than a literal meaning. Such an 
affirmation, in turn, involves understanding the word or words within 
their surrounding context, and if the affirmation is well-founded, it 
enables us to arrive at a sounder grasp of the truth being conveyed by 
the words. 

Well-founded interpretation requires that we study the way words 
were or are actually used in their respective contexts; it requires that we 
appreciate the link between literal meaning and metaphor, that we be 
on the lookout for the use of homonyms, and that we be well-versed in 
scholastic theological thought given the way it has shaped the evolu- 
tion of certain words’ meanings. Al-Shatibi stipulated that in order for 
the interpretation of a word in the Qur’an to be correct, it must be con- 
sistent with the word’s original lexical meaning, with the meaning it 
bore in commonly accepted usage at the time the Qur’an was revealed, 
with its legal definition, and with its metaphorical sense. It must also be 
consistent with the rules and structure of the language, the semantic 
context, and what we know about what occasioned the revelation of 
the verse in question. 


I2 
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CONCEPTS ARE clarified through the study of words’ lexical 
meanings. We begin by ascertaining the root and derivations of the 
word being studied in keeping with the rules of the language we are 
dealing with. We then examine the ways in which words are used in 
order to determine their practical significations. 

I have gleaned both practical and interpretative approaches from 
the following works: Al-Mufradat by al-Isfahani, Al-Ta‘rifat by al- 
Jurjani, Al-Kulliyyat by al-Kufawi, Kashshaf Istilahat al-Funiin by 
al-Tahanawi, Islah al-Wujih by al-Damighani, Nuzhat al-A‘yun wa 
al-Naza@’ir by Ibn al-Jawzi, and Wujith al-Naza@ir by Sulayman al- 
Qar‘awi. Based on a study of the features that distinguish various epis- 
temological concepts from a Qur’anic perspective, I have divided them 
into three groups based on whether they are related to ‘ilm, ma‘rifah, 
or wahy. 


FIRST: CONCEPTS RELATING TO Ma‘rifah 


1) The concept of ma‘rifah 

There are two basic meanings derived from the triliteral root ‘-r-f. The 
first of these is that of a continuous succession of entities, while the sec- 
ond relates to quietness and tranquility. The verb ‘arafa, from which 
we derive the verbal noun ma‘rifah, means to know or perceive some- 
thing as it is, the assumption being that this perception was preceded by 
ignorance, or that one had forgotten some or all of one’s initial percep- 
tion or realization. Some have defined it as the perception of something 
through reflection on its effects. Someone who knows something (al- 
“arif bi al-shay’) is someone who had a clear perception of it previously, 
after which he denied it due to some ambiguity or uncertainty. Hence, 
the term ma‘rifah, which is associated with sensation, the ‘seeing’ of 
the heart, and the distinction between what is known and what is not, 
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is both more specific and more complete than the word ‘ilm, which is 
taken from the world of abstract thought. Scholars hold that it is not 
permissible to attribute ma‘rifah to God due to its association with a 
previous lack of knowledge and denial, and due to the fact that it 
entails an incomplete knowledge that has been arrived at via reflection 
and contemplation. 

The word ma‘rifah, which appears less often in the Qur’an than the 
word ‘ilm and its derivatives, occurs 24 times as a verb with various 
practical meanings. These meanings may be divided into seven groups: 
(1) physical recognition (al-ma‘rifah al-hissiyyah). Sirah al-Baqarah, 
2:146 reads, “They unto whom We have vouchsafed revelation afore- 
time know it (ya‘rifiinahu) as they know (ya‘rifiina) their own 
children.” The word ma‘rifah signifies the opposite of denial or dis- 
avowal. As we read in Sirah al-Mu’miniin, 23:69, “Or is it, perchance, 
that they have not recognized (lam ya‘rifa) their Apostle, and so they 
disavow him?” (2) Identification (ta‘rif), as when one identifies a goal 
sought. This sense of the word is found in S#rah Muhammad, 47:6, 
where we are told that God “will admit them [believers] to the paradise 
which He has brought them to know (‘arrafaha lahum).” (3) Mutual 
acquaintance (ta‘aruf). This sense is illustrated in Sérah al-Hujurdat, 
49:13, where God declares, “Behold, We have...made you into nations 
and tribes, so that you might come to know one another (li ta‘Grafi).” 
(4) Acknowledgment or confession (i‘tiraf). In Sirah al-Tawbah, 
9:102 we read, “And [there are] others — [people who] have become 
conscious of their sinning (i‘tarafu bi dhunubihim) after having done 
righteous deeds side by side with evil ones.” (5) An act of goodness 
(something that people generally acknowledge to be a source of bless- 
ing and righteousness) (ma‘raf, ‘urf). As God declares in Sarah Al 
‘Imran, 3:110, “You are indeed the best community that has ever been 
brought forth for [the good of] mankind: you enjoin the doing of what 
is right (al-ma‘raf) and forbid the doing of what is wrong,” while in 
Sarah al-A‘raf, 7:199, God tells the Prophet to “enjoin the doing of 
what is right (al-‘urf).” (6) Mount Arafat (‘arafat): “And when you 
surge downward in multitudes from Arafat, remember God at the holy 
place” (Surah al-Bagarah, 2:198). (7) Al-a‘raf, which refers to an 
elevated place on the earth. This use is found in Sirah al-A‘raf, 7:48, 
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where we read, “The men on the heights (ashab al-a‘raf) will call to cer- 
tain men whom they will know from their marks, saying: ‘Of what 
profit to you were your hoards and your arrogant ways?’” 

The verb form translated above as mutual acquaintance (ta‘“aruf) is 
based on what is accessible to the mind and the senses. As for that 
which is concealed from human perception, it is known to God alone. 
As we read in Sarah Muhammad, 47:30, “And God knows (ya‘lamu) 
all that you do.” As for the act of acknowledgment (i‘tirdf), it derives 
from knowledge that is certain, but acquired through experience 
rather than possessed inherently, such as the knowledge of God. The 
words ma‘rif and ‘urf both refer to actions and words that are generally 
agreed to be virtuous and beneficial. Whatever actions or words are 
not explicitly forbidden by the Divine Law are agreed to be permissi- 
ble; this principle contributes to the preservation of peoples’ cultures, 
traditions and distinctive identities even when they are ruled by Islamic 
Law. 


Asummary of the uses of the term Ma‘rifah in the Qur’an 


The term ma‘rifah is employed in the Qur’an in the sense of an acquired 
perception. In numerous places it is accompanied by mention of a visi- 
ble sign, either in the face, in which case the instrument of perception 
will be the eye, or in speech, in which case the instrument of perception 
will be the ear. The Qur’an contains numerous examples of this phe- 
nomenon, including God’s statement that “upon their faces you will 
see (ta‘rifu) the brightness of bliss” (Sarah al-Mutaffifin, 83:24). 

At times ma‘rifah reaches the level of complete certainty, as in 
God’s declaration in Sirah al-Baqarah, 2:146 that “They unto whom 
We have vouchsafed revelation aforetime know it (ya‘rifiinahu) as they 
know (ya‘riftina) their own children: but, behold, some of them know- 
ingly suppress the truth.” It might also be noted that most occurrences 
of the term ma‘rifah in the Qur’an are coupled with something that 
stands opposed to it. In Sarah al-Nabhl, for example, it is contrasted 
with denial: “They [who turn away from it] are fully aware of God’s 
blessings, but none the less they refuse to acknowledge them [as such], 
since most of them are given to denying the truth” (16:83). In Sirah al- 
Bagarabh, 2:89, ma‘rifah is contrasted with unbelief: “whenever there 
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came unto them something which they recognized [as the truth], they 
would deny it (disbelieve in it).” In Sérah Yiisuf, 12:68, we find 
ma‘rifah being contrasted with ignorance: “behold, thanks to what We 
had imparted unto him, he was indeed endowed with the knowledge 
[that God’s will must always prevail]; but most people know it not.” In 
the case of the Prophet, on the other hand, the polytheists’ denial of 
him was a result of lying and knowing denial of the truth he had 
brought. Moreover, ma‘rifah as mentioned in the Qur’an is described 
in different terms depending on whether it is attributed to polytheists 
or to those who affirm God’s oneness. When attributed to the former, 
it refers simply to acknowledgment — something that is common to the 
righteous and the unrighteous, the obedient and the disobedient. But 
when it is attributed to those who worship God in His oneness, it refers 
toa knowledge that prompts humility before God, love for Him, attach- 
ment to Him, and longing for His presence. 

Whether supporting evidence is derived from the written Revela- 
tion or the Creation, it fosters inward certainty. The written Revelation 
is being alluded to in the statement, “whenever there came unto them 
something which they recognized [as the truth], they would deny it” 
(Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:89). Concerning rational evidence, God declares, 
“And say: ‘All praise is due to God! In time He will make you see [the 
truth of] His messages, and then you shall know them [for what they 
are]’” (Sirah al-Naml, 27:93). There are thus two doors to ma‘rifah: 
(1) contemplation of the verses of the Qur’an, and (2) reflection on the 
visible signs in the created order and the divine wisdom, power and 
mercy reflected therein (cf. S#rah Muhammad, 47:30). 


2) The concept of nakirah 

The Arabic word nakirah is derived from the triliteral root n-k-r mean- 
ing not to know, to be ignorant of, to disavow or to deny, while the 
related noun, munkar, meaning a wrong or bad deed, is the opposite of 
ma‘riif, meaning a righteous or good deed. 

Derivatives of the root n-k-r occur 36 times in the Qur’an. God de- 
clares in Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:110, “You are indeed the best community 
that has ever been brought forth for [the good of] mankind: you enjoin 
the doing of what is right (al-ma‘raf) and forbid the doing of what is 
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wrong (al-munkar).” The word munkar refers to whatever a prudent, 
sound-minded person would find abhorrent, and everything that is 
forbidden by Islamic Law. The root 2-k-r is used in contrast to knowl- 
edge in the Qur’anic account in which, when Abraham received certain 
angelic guests, he had misgivings, saying to himself (51:25), “They are 
strangers (qawmun munkariin).” Similarly in Sarah Yasuf, 12:58 we 
are told that although Joseph recognized his brothers (‘arafabum), 
they did not recognize him (wa hum lahu munkiriin). The active par- 
ticiple munkirain in this context conveys the sense of ignoring or 
disregarding, as if to say that Joseph’s brothers related to God’s bless- 
ings as though they were unaware of their Source. This disregard is a 
result of ingratitude, which is likewise one of the meanings of the word 
kufr. Another instance of the root 1-k-r, also in contrast to knowledge, 
is found in Sarah al-Namil, 27:41, where Solomon commanded the jinn 
to “alter her [the Queen of Sheba’s] throne so that she may not know it 
as hers (nakkirii laba ‘arshaha).” This use is consistent with the origi- 
nal meaning of the root 1-k-r as referring to whatever is contrary to 
trustworthy knowledge. 


3) The concept of kufr 

The triliteral root k-f-r means to cover or conceal, and the intensified 
passive participle mukaffar is used to refer to a man covered in armor. 
The verbal noun kufr, often translated as unbelief, is used in contrast to 
iman, or faith, since the action of kufr in relation to God’s blessings 
involves not only denying them, but concealing them as well. The 
active participle kdfir, often translated as unbeliever, originally 
referred to a dark night (which conceals what would otherwise be visi- 
ble). Derivatives of the root k-f-r occur 503 times in the Qur’an in four 
different senses: (1) Ingratitude, as in the statement, “Behold, as for 
those who are bent on denying the truth — it is all one to them whether 
you warn them or not: they will not believe” (Sérah al-Baqarah, 2:6). 
(2) Denial. This sense is found in Sirah al-Baqarah, 2:89: “whenever 
there came unto them something which they recognized [as the truth], 
they would deny it (kafari bihi).” (3) Disavowal or repudiation. In 
Sarah Ibrahim, 1 4:22, Satan is quoted as saying to idolaters on the Day 
of Resurrection, “I have [always] refused to admit (kafartu) that there 
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was any truth in your erstwhile belief that I had a share in God’s 
divinity. Verily, for all evildoers there is grievous suffering in store.” 
(4) Turning away. In Sarah Ibrahim, 14:13, we read that “they who 
had turned away from the message (al-ladhina kafarii) spoke [thus] 
unto their apostles: ‘We shall most certainly expel you from our land, 
unless you return forthwith to our ways!’” 

All four of these meanings are related in one way or another to the 
act of covering or concealment. As we read in Sirah al-Baqarah, 2:88, 
the unbelievers said of themselves, “Our hearts are the wrappings 
[which preserve God’s Word: we need no more].” In other words, their 
hearts are closed to whatever truth or knowledge others might attempt 
to introduce to them. 


4) The concept of idrak 

The triliteral root d-r-k conveys the sense of something’s reaching, or 
catching up with, something else. When one’s mind “reaches” or 
“catches up with” an idea, it has understood it. This root occurs ten 
times in the Qur’an in four different senses: (1) Restraining, reining in. 
Sarah Yiinus, 10:90, for example, speaks of Pharaoh’s being over- 
whelmed, and restrained, by the waters of the sea (...adrakahu 
al-gharaq). (2) Overtaking. Sirah al-Shu‘ara’, 26:61 relates that when 
Pharaoh’s army approached, Moses’ company cried out, “Behold, we 
shall certainly be overtaken (innd la mudrakiin)!” (3) Coming together 
(as those at the front of a line and those at its end). Describing the state 
of those who have rejected God as they approach the hellfire, Sarah al- 
A‘raf, 7:38 tells us that “when they all shall have passed into it, one 
after another (hatta idha iddarakia ftha jami‘an), the last of them will 
speak [thus] of the first of them: ‘O our Sustainer! It is they who have 
led us astray — give, them, therefore, double suffering through fire.’” 
(4) Seeing. Speaking of God, Sarah al-An‘am, 6:103 tells us that “No 
human vision can encompass Him (1d tudrikubu al-absar), whereas He 
encompasses all human vision (wa huwa yudriku al-absar).” 

The meaning of the verb adraka/yudriku as used in the Qur’an is 
consistent with its lexical definition relating to overtaking, catching up 
with, and the coming together of successive elements. As for its episte- 
mological signification, it consists in the formation of a mental image 
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devoid of judgment, in which case it is referred to as conceptualization. 
When it is accompanied by judgment, by contrast, it is referred to as 
affirmation. Idrak is the representation of something’s image to the 
mind of the person engaging in the idrak; in other words, he/she 
‘witnesses’ the entity perceived via said image. 


5) The concept of dirayah 

The triliteral root d-r-y is more or less synonymous with the verb 
‘alima, to know in a theoretical sense. It occurs thirteen times in the 
Qur’an as part of the phrase md adraka, or ma yudrika. One of these 
occurrences is in Sarah al-Ahzab, 33:63: “People will ask you about 
the Last Hour. Say: ‘Knowledge thereof rests with God alone; yet for 
all you know (wa md yudrika), the Last Hour may well be near!” Like 
the verbs ‘arafa and ‘alima, dard refers to an act of knowing that fol- 
lows a state of not knowing. Dirayah, or knowledge, exists in varying 
degrees; hence, it may be more or less complete. As such, the Arabic 
term for agnosticism, la-dirdyah, refers to the position taken by some- 
one who holds that the human mind is incapable of grasping the true 
nature of things. 


6) The concept of sidq 

Implying power or strength, the word sidq refers to the opposite of 
falsehood, which has no strength or power inherent within it. Other 
derivatives of this root include the word sida@q, which refers to a 
woman’s dower, since this is something rightfully hers; siddig, an 
intensive form referring to someone who is always truthful; sidq, 
which refers to the correspondence between a person’s words and the 
reality to which they refer in the belief of the speaker; and misdaq, 
which refers to the criterion by which the truth of a statement is deter- 
mined. Derivatives of the root s-d-g occur 127 times in the Qur’an. 
These include Sarah al-Zumar, 39:32-33: “And who could be more 
wicked than he who invents lies about God, and gives the lie to the 
truth (al-sidq) as soon as it has been placed before him? ... But he who 
brings the truth (ja’a bil-sidqi), and he who wholeheartedly accepts it 
as true (wa saddaqa bihi) — it is they, they, who are [truly] conscious of 
Him!” Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:23 reads, “And if you doubt any part of 
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what We have bestowed from on high, step by step, upon Our servant 
[Muhammad], then produce a surah of similar merit, and call upon 
any other than God to bear witness for you — if what you say is true (i 
kuntum sdadigin)!” In Sirah al-Zumar, 39:74, the inhabitants of 
Paradise exclaim, “All praise is due to God, who has made His promise 
to us come true (sadaqana wa‘dahu), and has bestowed upon us this 
expanse [of bliss) as our portion.” We are asked in Sirah al-Nis@’, 
4:122, “whose word could be truer (asdaqu) than God’s?” In Sarah 
Maryam, 19:41, the Prophet Abraham is described as “a man of truth” 
(siddiq). Other derivatives of this root include “friend” (sadiq), which 
occurs in Sirah al-Niir, 24:61, alms (sadagah) in Sirah al-Baqarah, 
2:196, and bridal dowers (saduq4t) in Sirah al-Nisa@’ 4:4. 


7) The concept of haqq 

The triliteral root h-g-q conveys the sense of validity, rightness, justice, 
duty, worthiness, and truth. Derivatives of this root occur 267 times in 
the Qur’an. Sarah al-Mu’miniin, 23:71 reads, “But if the truth (al- 
haqq) were in accord with their own likes and dislikes, the heavens and 
the earth would surely have fallen into ruin,” while in a reference to the 
Qur’an, Sirah al-Qasas, 28:48 relates, “And yet, now that the truth 
(al-haqq) has come unto them from Us, they say, ‘Why has he not been 
vouchsafed the like of what Moses was vouchsafed?’” Ina reference to 
Islam, Sarah al-Isra’, 17:81 reads, “The truth (al-haqq) has now come 
[to light], and falsehood has withered away.” In a reference to justice, 
Sirah al-Nar, 24:25 declares, “On that day God will pay them in full 
their just due (dinahum al-haqq).” Sirah al-Saffat, 37:37 tells us that 
“he [whom you call a mad poet] has brought the truth (al-haqq),” 
where “the truth” refers to affirmation of the oneness of God. In Sarah 
al-An‘am, 6:73, the word al-haqq is used to refer to truthfulness 
(“whenever He says, ‘Be,’ His word comes true (gawlubu al-haqq); 
and His will be the dominion...”). Set in contrast with falsehood, we 
read in Sirah al-Hajj, 22:62, “Thus it is, because God alone is the 
Ultimate Truth (al-haqq) so that all that men invoke beside Him is 
sheer falsehood.” In Sa#rab al-Baqarah, 2:282, the word al-haqq is used 
to refer to money: “let him who contracts the debt (alladhi ‘alayhi) dic- 
tate...” Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:247 uses the superlative abaqqu to mean 
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“having a better claim to.” Sérah al-Ma‘Grij, 70:24 uses the root h-q-q 
to mean an acknowledged share of someone’s possessions (haqqun 
ma‘liim). The word haqq is used to mean “need” in Sirah Hid, 11:79, 
“we have no use (haqq) whatever for thy daughters.” In Sarah al- 
Bagarah, 2:71, the word hagqq refers to plain truth, while in Sarah 
al-Ra‘d, 13:14 it refers to the affirmation that there is no god but God. 
Sirah al-Tawbah, 9:111 uses the word haqq as an adverbial meaning 
“in truth.” Sarah al-Bagarah, 2:61 speaks of how certain prophets 
were slain “without right” (bi ghayri haqq). All of the aforementioned 
usages of this root are close to its lexical meaning. For when the Qur’an 
speaks of God as “the Ultimate Truth (al-haqq)” (Sirah al-Mu’minin, 
23:116), it is affirming that God is the One with the right to rule and 
govern, who always has been and always will be. Similarly, the Qur’an 
addresses someone whose belief conforms to reality with the words, 
“that in which you believe is truth self-evident (innaka ‘ala al-haqq al- 
mubin)” (Sirah al-Naml, 27:79). The word haqq is likewise used in 
contexts that describe a person’s words and actions as conforming to 
what they ought to be. Thus God declares in Sarah al-Sajdah, 32:13, 
“that word of Mine has come true (haqq al-qawlu minni),” while 
Sarah al-Anfal, 8:8 speaks of how God wills to “prove the truth to be 
true...” (li yubiqqga al-haqqa), where proving the truth to be true 
involves a dual aspect of: (1) revealing evidence and signs, and (2) ful- 
filling the Divine Law. 


8) The concept of yaqin 

The triliteral root y-g-n refers to an end to doubt and uncertainty. 
Derivatives of this root occur 28 times in the Qur’an in four different 
senses: (1) Certain truthfulness. Sarab al-Naml, 27:22 quotes the 
hoopoe bird as saying to Solomon, “I have come to you from Sheba 
with a tiding sure! (ji’tuka min saba’in bi naba’in yaqin).” This sense is 
also found in Sérah al-Baqarah, 2:4, where God praises those “who in 
their innermost are certain of the life to come (wa bi al-akhirati hum 
yuqginin).” (2) Death. Sarah al-Hijr, 15:99 refers to death with the 
word yagin, saying, “worship your Sustainer till death comes to you 
(hatta ya’tika al-yagin).” (3) The certainty of an eyewitness. Sirah al- 
Takathur, 102:7 warns unbelievers that they will see reality clearly on 
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the Day of Resurrection, when they will surely “behold it with the eye 
of certainty (‘ayn al-yagin).” (4) Knowledge. The word yagqin is used 
adverbially in this sense in S#rah al-Nisa@’, 4:157, where we are told 
that “of a certainty, they did not slay him (md gatalabu yaqinan).” 

Al-yagin is the term with which the Qur’an speaks of verification 
and the elimination of doubt, a confident realization untainted by illu- 
sion, surmise, conjecture, or skepticism. The verb tayaqqana cannot be 
ascribed to God, because yagin is the knowledge of something that one 
attains after a state of uncertainty, and after one has accumulated suffi- 
cient evidence to make a solid conviction possible. Yaqin is associated 
with “lm, but not ma‘rifah or dirayah. Common collocations contain- 
ing the term yagin are ‘ilm al-yaqin, ‘ayn al-yaqin, and haqq al-yaqin, 
among which there are certain distinctions. 

The person with yaqin has arrived at a clear belief. The hoopoe 
introduces his report to Solomon with evidence and signs that what he 
is about to relay is fully truthful and will yield certain knowledge based 
on the nature of its source and the reliability of its transmission. He 
begins by saying, “I have encompassed [with my knowledge] some- 
thing that you have never yet encompassed [with yours].” Only then 
does he go on to add, “- for [have come to you from Sheba with a tiding 
sure (ji’tuka min saba’in bi naba’in yaqin)” (Sirah al-Naml, 27:22). 
The phrase “have encompassed” (ahattu) used by the hoopoe commu- 
nicates a sense of comprehensiveness, while the noun used for “tiding” 
(naba’) is one generally reserved for a report of weighty significance or 
a warning of some grave and imminent danger. The hoopoe then 
describes his tiding with the word yagin, or “sure.” In this way he seeks 
to demonstrate the veracity of what he is saying and to offer an excuse 
for his absence. 


9) The concept of kadhib 

The triliteral root k-dh-b is associated with untruth, either in the sense 
of communicating an untruth, usually with the intent to deceive, or of 
attributing untruth to a statement, a person, one’s senses, etc. The 
Qur’an employs derivatives of this root in 251 places, and in six 
differing senses. (1) Hypocrisy. The root k-dh-b is used in this sense in 
Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:10, which states that “grievous suffering awaits 
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them [the hypocrites] because of their persistent lying” (bi ma kana 
yakdhiban). (2) Slander. Sirah al-Nar, 24:7 uses this root to refer to 
the act of bringing a false accusation against one’s spouse. (3) Rebuttal. 
Sarah al-Waqi‘ah, 56:2 uses the noun kddhibah to refer to evidence 
that would disprove the reality of the Resurrection. (4) Denial. 
Speaking of a vision which the Prophet had, Sarah al-Najm, 53:11 
states: “The [servant’s] heart did not give the lie to (ma kadhdhaba) 
what he saw.” (5) Disbelief. Sirah Oaf, 50:5 speaks of those who 
“have been wont to give the lie to this truth (Radhdhaba bi al-haqq) 
whenever it was proffered to them.” (6) Fabrication of untruths. Sarah 
al-Zumar, 39:60 speaks of those “who invented lies about God” (kad- 
habi‘ala Allah). 

The word kadhib refers to a verbal report or behavior that does not 
correspond to reality. The Qur’an thus describes hypocrisy (ifaq) as a 
type of lying, or kadhib, since a hypocrite’s words and actions do not 
reflect the reality within his or her conscience. In other words, hypocrisy 
is to put on an appearance of faith to conceal unbelief and thereby 
deceive others. Sirah al-Bagqarah, 2:8-10 states that 


there are people who say, “We do believe in God and the Last Day,” the 
while they do not [really] believe. They would deceive God and those who 
have attained to faith —- the while they deceive none but themselves, and per- 
ceive it not. In their hearts is disease, and so God lets their disease increase; 
and grievous suffering awaits them because of their persistent lying (bi ma 


kanit yakdhibin). 


Of this group of people we read in Sarah al-Mujadalah, 58:14 that 
“they swear to a falsehood (yahlifiina ‘ala al-kadhib) the while they 
know [it to be false],” and in S#rah Al ‘Imran, 3:78 that “they tell a lie 
about God, being well aware [that it is a lie].” 


10) The concept of ifk 

The triliteral root i-f-k refers to the act of reversing something or 
diverting it from its course, and is used in a sense similar to that of 
kadhib. Al-Mu’tifikat is a term that refers to the cities inhabited by the 
people of Lot and that were overthrown, while the term ma’fik refers 
to someone who is weak-minded. 
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Derivatives of the root i-f-k occur 30 times in the Qur’an with seven 
different senses: (1) Lying. Sarah al-Ahqaf, 46:11 speaks of unbelievers 
who describe God’s message as “an ancient falsehood (ifkun qadim).” 
(2) False worship. In Sarah al-Saffat, 37:86, idolaters are asked, “Is ita 
lie that you want [to worship] as deities besides God (a’ifkan Glibatan 
diin Allahi turidina)?” (3) Claiming that God has a son. We read in 
Sarah al-Saffat, 37:1 51-152, “Oh, verily, itis out of their own [inclina- 
tion to] falsehood (min ifkihim) that some people assert, ‘God has 
begotten [a son].’” 
Sarah al-Nar, 24:11 refers to “those who would falsely accuse others 
of unchastity” (al-ladhina ja’a bil-ifk). (5) Delusion. This sense of the 
word is found Sarah al-Dhariyat, 51:9, which speaks of how “such as 
would be deluded...are deluded [away from the Truth]” (yu’faku 
‘anhu man ufika) (Yusuf Ali). (6) Overturning. Sarah al-Najm, 53:53 
speaks of “cities that were overthrown” (al-mu’tafikah). (7) Sorcery. 
In relating the account of Moses’ encounter with the sorcerers of 


(4) Accusing chaste women of indecent behavior. 


Pharaoh who caused ropes to appear as though they were serpents, 
Sarah al-Shu‘ara’, 26:45 tells us that when Moses cast down his staff, 
“it swallowed up all their deceptions (md ya’fakiin).” 


11) The concept of iftira’ 

The verb iftard is derived from the triliteral root f-r-y, one meaning of 
which is to cut or split something. The verb form fara refers to the act of 
cutting something ina way that distorts or mars it. It can also be used in 
connection with the fabrication of lies, as in the phrase, fara al-kidhb, 
he invented a lie. When speaking of tanned leather, the verb afrd refers 
to the act of cutting it in order to ruin or destroy it, while the verb form 
fara refers to the act of cutting it in order to repair or improve it. 

The verb iftara occurs 60 times in the Qur’an, most frequently in 
relation to lies or falsehoods. Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:94 speaks of those 
who “invent lies about God” (man iftara ‘ala Allahi al-kadhib). In 
some cases it is associated with wrongdoing, as in Sirah al-Nisa’, 4:48, 
which speaks of someone who worships idols as having “contrived an 
awesome sin” (iftard itbman ‘aziman). Sirah Yiinus, 10:37 declares 
that the Qur’an “could not possibly have been devised by anyone save 
God” (ma kana hadha al-qur’anu an yuftara min dini Allah). It may 
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also be used in connection with some unheard-of action, as in Sarah 
Maryam, 19:27, which relates that after Mary gave birth to Jesus, her 
people said to her, “O Mary! Thou hast indeed done an amazing thing 
(la gad ji’ti shay’an fariyyan)\” It is used in Sirah al-Qasas, 28:36 in 
connection with the word for magic (al-sifr), which Muhammad Asad 
translates as “spellbinding eloquence.” We are told that Pharaoh and 
his entourage described Moses’ message from God as “nothing but 
spellbinding eloquence devised [by man] (mda hadha illa sibrun muf- 
taran).” Similarly, some people of the Prophet’s day described the 
Qur’an as being “nothing but a falsehood invented [by human beings] 
(ma hadha illa ifkun muftaran)” (Sirah Saba’, 34:43). And in Sarab al- 
Mumtahanah, 60:12, the verb is linked to slander. We are told that 
women wanting to join the Muslim cause must pledge not to “indulge 
in slander, falsely devising it out of nothingness” (la ya’tina bi 
bubtanin yaftarinabu bayna aydihinna wa arjulibinna).” 


12) The concept of bubtan 

The word bubtan refers to baseless slander, the act of accusing some- 
one wrongly of something he or she did not do. Other senses of the verb 
bahita or babuta include: to be bewildered and confused, to be defeated 
in an argument, or to fade (said of a color). Derivatives of the root b-h-t 
occur six times in the Qur’an in four different senses: (1) Sexual 
immorality. The verse quoted above from Sirah al-Mumtahanah, 
60:12 is translated by Muhammad Sarwar as stating that women must 
not “bring false charges against anyone (such as ascribing others chil- 
dren to their husbands)” (1a ya’tina bi buhtanin yaftarinahu bayna 
aydihinna wa arjulibinna). (2) Falsehood. In Sérah al-Nir, 24:16, God 
tells the Muslim community that they should not believe a vicious 
rumor but, rather, view it as “an awesome calumny” (bubtanun 
‘azim). (3) Dishonest gain. Sarah al-Nisa’, 4:20 tells the man who 
intends to divorce one wife and take another that he must return the 
first wife’s dower no matter how much it may have been, since other- 
wise, he will be guilty of a serious wrong (bubtan). (4) Bewilderment or 
confusion. Sirah al-Baqarah, 2:258 describes the denier of truth who 
disputed with Abraham as being “confounded” (Yusuf Ali) or “dumb- 
founded” (Asad) (bubita alladhi kafara). 
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13) The concept of sibr 
There are three distinct meanings associated with the triliteral root 
s-h-r. When vowelized as sahr, it refers to the pulmonary region of the 
body immediately next to the esophagus and the trachea. When vow- 
elized as sihr, it refers to the act of deceiving or charming by causing 
something unreal to appear as real; as such, it relates to magic or sor- 
cery. And when vowelized as sahar, it refers to the early dawn hours. 
Derivatives of this root occur 61 times in the Qur’an in five different 
senses: (1) Knowledge. In Sarah al-Zukhruf, 43:49, the word sabir, 
normally translated as “sorcerer,” is used in the positive sense of one 
with knowledge. (2) Delusion. Sirah al-Oamar, 54:2 tells us that if 
deniers of the truth were confronted with some miraculous sign of the 
coming judgment, they would deem it to be “an ever-recurring delu- 
sion (siprun mustamirr).” (3) Deception of the eye. We are told in 
Sarah al-A‘raf, 7:116 that when Pharaoh’s magicians cast down their 
staffs, “they cast a spell upon the people’s eyes (sahara a‘yun al-ndasi).” 
(4) A person who has been charmed or had a spell cast upon him or her. 
Sirah al-Furqdn, 25:8 tells us that some of the Prophet’s enemies 
described him as “a man bewitched (rajulan mashiiran).” (5) Being 
blinded to the truth. Sérah al-Mu’miniin, 23:89 asks those who refused 
to believe in spite of the evidence, “How, then, can you be so deluded 
(fa’anna tushariin)?” 


14) The concept of gira’ab 

The triliteral root q-r-y or q-r-’ refers, among other things, to the act of 
collecting, bringing together. The Qur’an was named thus because it 
brings together precepts, judgments, stories and the like. 

Excluding the terms al-qur’an, al-qgir’, and al-qaryah, forms of the 
verb qara’a appear approximately 17 times in the Qur’an. The term al- 
qur’an occurs 70 times, while the same term as applied specifically to 
the speech revealed by God through the Prophet occurs 68 times. It 
occurs twice in the sense of recitation in Sérah al-OQiyamah, 75:17-18, 
where God says to the Prophet concerning the Qur’an: “Behold, it is 
for Us to gather it [in thy heart,] and to cause it to be read [as it ought to 
be read] (‘alayna jam‘ahu wa qur’anahu). Thus, when We recite it, fol- 
low its wording (fa idha gara’nabu, fattabi‘ qur’anahbu).” In Siirah 
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al-A‘la, 87:6, an intensive form of the verb is used in the sense of 
“teach”. God tells the Prophet, “We shall teach you (sanuqri’uka), and 
you will not forget.” The knowledge gleaned through recitation or 
reading depends on whether the reading is superficial or deep. Having 
read and recited the revelation to Moses, the Children of Israel were 
aware of the validity of what God had revealed to His Prophet 
Muhammad. Hence, we read in Sarah Yiinus, 10:94 that God said to 
him, “if you are in doubt about [the truth of] what We have [now] 
bestowed upon you from on high, ask those who read the divine writ 
[revealed] before your time.” 

The verbal noun girda’ah refers to the act of combining letters and 
words in recitation of something either written or memorized. The 
word is used in this sense in Sérah al-Nabhl, 16:98, which instructs the 
Muslims, when reading or reciting the Qur’an, to “seek refuge with 
God from Satan, the accursed.” Similarly, individuals brought before 
God on Judgment Day are instructed to “read” the book that contains 
their deeds on earth (Sarah al-Isra’, 17:14). And in Sarah al-‘Alaq, 
96:1, the Prophet was commanded to “read” in the name of his 
Sustainer. 


15) The concept of dirdsah 

The triliteral root d-r-s denotes hiddenness; the word dars means, 
among other things, a hidden path. The verb darasa can refer to the act 
of threshing, as of wheat, which in olden times was done by tramping 
the plants with the feet in order to separate them from the grain. The 
verb darasa can also refer to the act of studying, since the person who 
engages in the act of dirasah is ‘treading over’ or tracing what was pre- 
viously read, as one treads on or traces a path. Hence, another meaning 
of the noun dars is a lesson. The verb darasa occurs six times in the 
Qur’an in the present and past tenses, and as a verbal noun. In a chal- 
lenge to those who disbelieve in the Islamic message, God asks, “Have 
you, perchance, a [special] divine writ which you study (tadrusiin)?” 
(Sarah al-Qalam, 68:37). In Sirah al-An‘am, 6:1 56, the verbal noun is 
used in the sense of studying and passing on what one studies, while 
Sirah al-An‘am, 6:105-106 uses the verb darasa in the sense of 
thorough study and application. God says to the Prophet, “And to the 
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end that they might say, “You have taken [all this] well to heart (darasta) 
... follow what has been revealed to you by your Sustainer.” The name 
of the Qur’anic prophet Idris is said to be a derivative of the verb darasa 
based on his intensive study of the Divine Revelation. 


16) The concept of tahsil 

The triliteral root )-s-] denotes gathering, acquiring and preservation. 
From this root we get the word hawsalah, which refers to the craw of a 
bird where it stores food it has gathered. It is said that the verb hassala 
originally referred to the act of extracting gold or silver from rock or 
soil, while the noun /dsil refers to the final, enduring outcome of a 
process. When connected to speech, the verb /assala refers to the act of 
gleaning meaning from what one has heard. The verb /assala occurs 
once in the Qur’an in the passive voice. We read in Sarah al-‘Adiydt, 
100:10 about the Day of Resurrection, when “all that is [hidden] in 
men’s hearts is bared (bussila ma fi al-sudar),” that is brought out for 
all to see. In modern-day usage, the verb hassala refers not simply to 
the acquisition of material wealth, but to the acquisition and retention 
of academic knowledge; hence, it is sometimes used alone to refer to 
academic performance. 


17) The concept of ihsa’ 
There are three distinct semantic ranges associated with the root h-s-y. 
The first of these has to do with prevention, and the second with enu- 
meration, comprehension and confinement. As for the third, it takes 
the form of the noun hasd, which refers to gravel or pebbles. 
Derivatives of the root )-s-y occur eleven times in the Qur’an in two 
different senses: (1) Enumeration and computation. This sense is illus- 
trated in Sirah Ibrahim, 14:3 4, where we read, “should you try to count 
God’s blessings, you could never compute them (/a tubsiiha),” and 
Sarah al-Talaq, 65:1, which speaks of “reckoning” (computing, keep- 
ing track of) a divorced woman’s waiting period. (2) Recording and 
exhaustive accounting. In S#rah Yasin, 36:12 God declares that on 
Resurrection Day He will say, “We shall record whatever [deeds] they 
[those who have died] have sent ahead” (wa kulla shay’in ahsaynahu fi 
imamin mubin).” We are told in Sirah al-Kabhf, 18:49 that upon seeing 
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the record of their unconfessed wrongs on Judgment Day, people will 
cry out, “Woe unto us!...It leaves out nothing, be it small or great, but 
takes everything into account (1a yughadiru saghiratan wa la kabiratan 
illa absaha)” The sense of comprehensive accounting is likewise found 
in Sarah al-Jinn, 72:28, which reminds us that God “takes count, one 
by one, of everything [that exists].” 


18) The concept of taqdir 

The triliteral root g-d-r has to do with an entity’s extent, scope, and 
essential nature. The noun gadar refers to divine foreordainment and 
God’s power over the creation, while the verbal noun taqdir refers to 
the act of settling or disposing of affairs, or assessing something or 
someone with reference to something or someone else. 

This root occurs 146 times in the Qur’an in various forms, and in 
four different senses: (1) Appreciation or assessment. In Sarah al- 
Zumar, 39:67 we are told that idolaters have “no true understanding 
of God (m4 gadara Allaha haqqa qadribi).” (2) Scanty apportionment. 
Sarah al-Ra‘d, 13:26 tells us that “God grants abundant sustenance, or 
gives it in scant measure (wa yaqdiru), unto whomever He wills.” (3) 
Power. Sirah al-Balad, 90:5 asks concerning the arrogant and self-suf- 
ficient: “Does he...think that no one has power over him (ayahsabu an 
lan yaqdiru ‘alayhi ahadun)?” (4) Determination of human beings’ for- 
mation in the womb, the cycles of nature, and the measure of every- 
thing in existence. In Sirah al-Mursalat, 77:23 God says, “Thus have 
We determined [the nature of man’s creation] (fagadarnd): and excel- 
lent indeed is Our power to determine [what is to be]! (fa ni‘ma 
al-gadiriin).” In Sirah Yiinus, 10:5 we read about how God has “has 
determined for it [the moon] phases (gaddarahu mandazila)” to enable 
people “to compute the years and to measure [time].” Similarly in 
Sarah al-Muzzammil, 73:20 we are told that it is “God who determines 
the measure of night and day” (yugaddiru al-layla wal-nahar).” Sirah 
al-Furgdan, 25:2 tells us that God has made everything and determined 
its nature (fa gaddarahu taqdiran), while Sirah al-Talaq, 65:3 reminds 
us that “unto everything has God appointed its [term and] measure 
(ja‘ala Allahu li kulli shay’in qadran).” 
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19) The concept of bahth 

In its original meaning, the triliteral root b-h-th denotes the act of seek- 
ing something in the ground. Its meaning has since been extended to 
the act of searching for anything or anyone, investigating a matter, or 
exerting effort in connection with an issue or concern. In more recent 
times the verb bahatha has been associated more narrowly with aca- 
demic or scientific research, since it is a process that strives to reveal 
what has been hidden or unknown. Sirah al-Tawbabh (also known as 
Sirah Bard’ah) has sometimes also been referred to as Sirah al-Bubith 
because of its references to the search for hypocrites in the Muslim 
community and their secrets. 


20) The concept of kashf 

The triliteral root k-sh-f refers to the removal of something from some- 
thing else in such a way as to reveal it. The noun kashaf refers to a bald 
spot on a horse’s forelock; the verb takashshafa is used of lightning 
when it appears in the sky, and the noun kashifah refers to something 
that reveals or removes something else. Derivatives of this root appear 
20 times in the Qur’an. In Sérah O4f, 50:22 God addresses the godless 
on the Day of Judgment, saying, “You have been unmindful of this 
[Day of Judgment]; but now We have lifted from you your veil 
(kashafnda ‘anka ghita’aka), and sharp is your sight today!” Used in 
nominal form, k-sh-f is found in Sarah al-Najm, 53:58 which, speak- 
ing of the Last Hour, says that “none but God can unveil it” — literally, 
it has no unveiler but God (laysa laha min din Allahi kashifah). 
Similarly, Sérah al-An‘am, 6:17 tells us that if God allows misfortune 
in our lives, no one can remove it but He (fa 1a kashifa lahu illa huwa). 
Similarly, we are told in Sarah al-An‘am, 6:41 that if He so wills, God 
can remove affliction when we call upon Him (fa yakshifu ma tad‘tina 
ilayhi). 


21) The concept of naqib 

The triliteral root 1-q-b refers generally to an opening in something, or 
to the act of boringa hole. Another sense of the word is to traverse, as in 
traversing a country in flight from a pursuer. The noun naqib can refer 
to a woodwind instrument resembling the oboe (a mizmar) which has 
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holes bored in it, while the noun nagibabh refers to a person’s soul or 
spirit, or to penetrating vision or insight. The same noun can refer toa 
large-uddered she-camel, while the verb nagqaba can be used to refer 
to the act of digging up news. 

The root n-q-b occurs three times in the Qur’an. One of these is 
found in Sarah al-M@idah, 5:12, where it is used in the sense of leader 
(naqib). In Sirah Odf, 50:36, the verb naqqaba is used in the sense of 
wandering the land in search of refuge (fa naqqabii fi al-biladi hal min 
mahis). In Sirah al-Kabhf, 18:97, the root n-q-b is used in the sense of 
piercing a hole in something (aqb). This root had the original denota- 
tion of digging; the meaning then shifted to the broader sense of 
searching, so that a scholar or anyone who is intelligent and insightful 
may be referred to as a naqqab, one who digs or searches for knowl- 
edge. The fact that the n-q-b root is associated with digging and 
penetration to reach the heart, or innermost aspect of something, the 
soul, spirit or mind has been referred to as al-naqibah. 


22) The concept of ba‘tharah 

The original root associated with this root is b-th-r, the letter ‘ayn 
being a later addition. Its basic meaning has to do with looking and 
examining. The verb ba‘thara means to dissipate, scatter, strew about, 
or throw into disorder. It can also refer to the act of turning upside 
down, overturning, or extracting. This root occurs only twice in the 
Qur’an. One of these instances is in Sérah al-Infitar, 82:4, which 
speaks of graves being overturned (wa idhd al-qubiiru bu‘thirat). A 
similar usage is found in Sarah al-‘Adiydt, 100:9, which speaks of that 
which is in the graves being “raised and brought out” (idhd bu ‘thira ma 
fial-qubiir). The reference in these two verses is to the swift transfer of 
those lying in their graves to a place of harsh judgment for what is hid- 
den in their hearts. In both verses the verb is in the passive voice, which 
serves to draw our attention to the action or movement itself. A point 
to be noted is that the second verse cited speaks not of those who are in 
the graves, but of that which is in the graves. The reason for this might 
be that most of what lies underground is non-living, hence, the neuter 
reference. Another way of explaining the use of the neuter is to suppose 
that when they are raised from their graves, the dead are not conscious, 
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but only become so again after they have been brought out. And in fact, 
the resurrection is referred to in the Qur’anas al-ba‘th. 


23) The concept of kitabah 

The root consisting of the letters k-t-b denotes the act of joining one 
thing to another. Derivatives of this root occur 3 19 times in the Qur’an 
in five different senses: (1) Prescribe. Addressing the Muslim commu- 
nity, God says, “O you who have attained to faith! Fasting is 
prescribed for you (kutiba ‘alaykum al-siyamu) as it was prescribed for 
those before you (kama kutiba ‘ala alladhina min qablikum)” (Sirah 
al-Baqarah, 2:183). (2) Ordain. In Sirah al-Mujadalah, 58:21 we read: 
“God has thus ordained (kataba Allahu): ‘I shall most certainly prevail, 
I and My apostles’...” (See also Sérah al-Hijr, 15:4 and Sirah al- 
Baqarah, 2:235). (3) Inscribe. Speaking of the believers, Sirah 
al-Mujadalah, 58:22 tells us that God “has inscribed” (kataba) faith in 
their hearts. When the Qur’an says that God has “inscribed faith” in 
believers’ hearts, it means that God has caused, or enabled, them to 
believe in what they should believe in. (4) Promise. In Sarah al- 
M@idah, 5:21, Moses tells his people to enter the holy land which God 
has promised (kataba Allahu) them. (5) Write. Sarah al-Bagarah, 2:79 
speaks of those “who write down...” (lilladhina yaktu- bina al- 
kitab).” 

In keeping with the meaning mentioned earlier, the process of writ- 
ing involves joining letters to one another in the form of script. The 
image of writing, or a book, is used metaphorically to refer to God’s 
speech even though God’s speech is not actually written down (cf. 
Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:2). Similarly, as we see in the verses quoted above, 
the image of writing or a book is used metaphorically to speak of divine 
command, divine ordainment, and divine promise. The basis for this 
metaphor lies in the fact that before something is written down, it is 
willed, then spoken. The process begins with an act of will and con- 
cludes with an act of writing. Sarah al-A‘raf, 7:157 states that the 
Prophet is “mentioned” (maktiban) in the scriptures of the Jews and 
the Christians. We find the word kitab used to refer to the revelation 
given to Moses and to the Christian scriptures, just as it is used to refer 
to the Qur’an (Sarah al-Ahqaf, 46:12; cf. Sarah Fussilat, 41:3 and Al 
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‘Imran, 3:78). The word kitab is also used in ways that go beyond its 
original sense. In Sérah al-Jathiyah, 45:28 and Sirah al-Kabf, 18:49, it 
is used in the sense of an accounts ledger containing a record of peo- 
ple’s deeds for which they will be held accountable on Judgment Day. 


24) The concept of zubur 

The root consisting of the letter z-b-r is associated with two distinct 
meanings. One of these is that of securing or reinforcing something. 
One might use the verb zabara to speak of reinforcing a well with 
stones, for example. A derivative of this sense of the root is the noun 
zubrah (plural, zubar), which refers to a piece of iron. The noun (or 
adjective) zubayr refers to a cunning, self-possessed person. The other 
set of meanings related to the root z-b-r has to do with reading and 
writing. From this we derive the word zabir, which is used to refer to 
the Psalms of David, the word mizbar, or a pen, and zubur, or holy 
scriptures. 

This root occurs nine times in the Qur’an in four different senses: 
(x) Books of divine wisdom. The word zubur is used in this sense in 
Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:184 and Sarah al-Nabhl, 16:44. (2) The revelation 
given to David. God states in Sarah al-Nisa’, 4:163, “We vouchsafed 
unto David a book of divine wisdom (zabir).” (3) The divine record of 
people’s deeds (Sirah al-Qamar, 54:52). (4) Pieces of iron (Sarah al- 
Kabf, 18:96). In Sirah al-Mu’miniin, 23:53, the word zubur is used to 
mean “pieces” in a metaphorical sense. 


25) The concept of sifr 

The triliteral root s-f-r conveys the sense of unveiling, exposure, open- 
ness and clarity. The noun safar is used to refer to travel because, when 
traveling, people leave their homes and are exposed to new places and 
people. The verbal noun safr refers to writing, since it yields (reveals, 
brings to light) written material that is needed. As for the noun sifr 
(plural, asfar), it refers to a large book or toa section of the Jewish scrip- 
tures, while the plural noun safarah means “writers” or “messengers,” 
in which sense the word is used in S#rah ‘Abasa, 80:15. The word 
safarah as used here may refer to the angels who “travel” back and 
forth between God and God’s messengers as bearers of revelation. It 
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bears noting that the Arabic word for ambassador is safir (plural, 
sufara’), the ambassador being one who seeks to promote reconcilia- 
tion among different parties. 

Derivatives of this root occur in twelve places in the Qur’an in five 
different senses: (1) Journey-stages (asfar; see Sirah Saba’, 3 4:19). (2) 
Books (asfar; see Sirah al-Jum‘ah, 62:5). (3) Brightness. Sarah ‘A basa, 
80:38 describes the faces of the righteous on the Day of Resurrection as 
“bright” (musfirah). (4) Daybreak. Sarah al-Muddaththir, 74:34 uses 
the verb asfara to refer to the breaking of dawn. (5) Travel. Sarah al- 
Bagqarah, 2:184 uses the noun safar to refer to being “on a journey” 
(‘ald safar). 


26) The concept of ‘ahd 

The root consisting of the letters ‘-h-d has numerous shades of mean- 
ing. It has to do with knowledge and familiarity, assignment and 
commitment, pledge and promise. One meaning of the noun ‘ahd 
(plural, ‘uhid) is a dwelling to which a tribe returns again and again. 
The noun ma‘had (plural, ma‘ahid), defined in modern parlance as 
‘institute’ is likewise a familiar, well-known location. From this root we 
derive words such as mu‘Ghadah (a treaty or agreement), al-ta‘ahhud 
(contracting), and ‘uhdah, a contract of sale or other contractual obli- 
gation. All of the meanings mentioned thus involve a commitment of 
some sort, as they are entities that need to be adhered to. As such, this 
root is related to the concepts of sacredness, safety, responsibility, and 
protection. 

Derivatives of this root occur in 46 places in the Qur’an, and in 
three broad senses: (1) Enjoining or commanding. S#rah Yasin, 36:60 
uses the verb ‘ahida in the sense of enjoining or commanding. See also 
Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:125, where God declares, “thus did We command 
Abraham and Ishmael: ‘Purify My Temple...’ (wa ‘ahidna ila Ibrahima 
wa Isma@‘ila an tahhira bayti...).” The same sense of the verb ‘ahida is 
found in Sarah Taha, 20:11 5 with respect to Adam. (2) Covenant. In 
Sirah al-A‘raf, 7:134, we read that the Children of Israel cried out to 
Moses in the wilderness, saying, “O Moses, pray for us to your 
Sustainer on the strength of the covenant [of prophethood] which He 
has made with you” (bi md ‘ahida ‘indaka). (3) Promise or pledge. Sirah 
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al-Bagarah, 2:177 praises those “who keep their promises whenever 
they promise” (al-miifiin bi ‘ahdihim idha ‘ahadi). Similarly, Sarah al- 
Mu’miniin, 23:8 praises those who are faithful to their pledges 
(‘ahdibim). (Cf. Sarah al-Ma‘“Grij, 70:32, al-Bagarah, 2:80, and Al 
‘Imran, 3:76. For the verbal form, see also Sarah al-Tawbah, 9:1, al- 
Nabl, 16:91, and al-Fath, 48:10). 


27) The concept of kalam 

The root consisting of the letters k-/-m denotes two sets of meanings, 
one of which has to do with meaningful speech, and the other with 
wounds. In its former sense, the k-/-m root yields derivatives such as 
kalam, ‘speech’, and kalimah, ‘word’. In its latter sense, the k-/-m root 
yields the words kalm, ‘wound’ (plural, kilam or kulim). The word 
kulam refers to rugged land. 

Derivatives of the root k-l-m occur 75 times in the Qur’an in two 
overall senses: divine speech and human speech. (1) Divine speech. 
Sarah al-Nisa’, 4:164 tells us that God spoke His word to Moses (kalla- 
ma Allahu Misa takliman), Sirah al-Baqarah, 2:75 speaks of “the 
word of God” (kalam Allah) coming to those who reject it, and Sarah 
al-Kabf, 18:109 states that even if twice the seas’ measure were ink for 
God’s words (kalimatu rabbi), the seas would be exhausted before 
God’s words were exhausted. Referring specifically to the Qur’an, 
Sirah al-Tawbah, 9:6 instructs Muslim fighters to grant protection to 
any polytheist who might request it so that he might “hear the word of 
God” (hatta yasma‘a kalam Allab). We are told in Sirah al-Baqarah, 
2:37 that “Adam received words [of guidance] (kalimdatin) from his 
Sustainer,” and in a reference to the trials Abraham passed through in 
connection with circumcision and the possible sacrifice of his son, 
Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:124 states that God “tried Abraham by [His] 
commandments” (bi kalimdatin). (2) Human speech. Sarah Maryam, 
19:29 quotes the people of Mary’s day asking how they can talk to 
(nukallimu) a newborn infant. Speaking of someone approaching 
death who cries out to God simply because he fears judgment, we are 
told in Sarah al-Mu’miniin, 23:100 that this is merely “a word he has 
spoken” (innaha kalimatun huwa q@iluba) without meaning what he 
says. Sirah al-Kabf, 18:5 contains a criticism of those who disseminate 
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distorted spiritual teachings, saying, “dreadful is this saying (Raburat 
kalimatan) that comes out of their mouths (takhruju min afwabihim).” 

Jesus is also said to be “the word of God” (Sarah al-Nisda’, 4:171), 
having been brought into being directly by the creative command, 
“Be.” The title “the word of God” (kalimat Allah) may have been given 
to Jesus due to the statement he is reported by the Qur’an to have made 
from the cradle, saying, “Behold, I ama servant of God. He has vouch- 
safed unto me revelation and made me a prophet” (S#rab Maryam, 
19:30). 

The Qur’an states that recipients of former revelations “distort the 
meaning of the [revealed] words, taking them out of their context” 
(yubarrifana al-kalima ‘an mawddiibi) (Sarah al-Ma@idah, 5:13). 
Some have understood the phrase yubarrifina al-kalima ‘an mawadi‘ihi 
to mean that the words of divine writ were actually changed. However, 
once manuscripts of a scripture have been widely disseminated, it 
becomes extremely difficult to do such a thing. Hence, this phrase is 
best understood to refer to distorted interpretations of scriptures. 


28) The concept of qawl 

The root consisting of the letters g-w-/ relates to the act of speaking or 
verbal articulation. The noun gaw!l (plural, aqwal, aqawil) refers to 
something said, or to the act of saying it, and can be associated with 
both good and evil; as for the expression, al-gil wa al-qal, it is associated 
with evil, as it bears the sense of harmful innuendo or gossip. Similarly, 
the expression taqawwala ‘alayhi means to fabricate lies or spread 
rumors about someone, while the verbs gawala and taqdwala have to 
do with negotiating and conferring with. 

Derivatives of the root g-w-l occur 1,722 times in the Qur’an. The 
word gawl is used in a number of senses, the most prevalent of which 
have to do with combinations of letters made accessible to the hearer 
through spoken language, whether in the form of single words, or of 
complete statements. The verb g4la can be used to refer to the thoughts 
one thinks to oneself. Hence, we read in Sirah al-Mujddalah, 58:8, 
“They say to themselves... (yaqiulina fi anfusihim).” The verb taqaw- 
wala is used in Sirah al-Haqqah, 69:44 in the sense of attributing one’s 
own sayings to someone else. What one says might, of course, be 
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inconsistent with what one believes and does. Hence, Sarah Al ‘Imran, 
3:167 tells us that the hypocrites uttered “with their mouths something 
which was not in their hearts,” while we read in Sarah al-Shu‘ara’, 
26:226 that poets “say what they do not do.” 


29) The concept of nutq 

The triliteral root 1-t-¢ comprises two basic semantic fields, one of 
which has to do with speech and articulation, and the other with a type 
of apparel known as a nitaq, which is a kind of sash or belt. The verb 
nataqa refers to the act of articulating meaningful sounds. 

Derivatives of the root n-t-g occur twelve times in the Qur’an in two 
basic senses: (1) Sounds that issue from one’s mouth. In Sarah al- 
Saffat, 37:92, for example, Abraham mocks his people’s idols, saying 
to them, “What is amiss with you that you do not speak (md lakum la 
tantiqun)?” (2) Written speech. In Sérah al-Mu’miniin, 23:62, God 
declares that on Judgment Day there will be “a record that speaks the 
truth (kitabun yantiqu bil-haqq).” 

The adjective natig, which refers to an entity capable of producing 
meaningful sound, is applied most often to human beings; when 
applied to other entities, it is used in a qualified or metaphorical sense. 
In Sirah al-Naml, 27:16, where Solomon states that he has “been 
taught the speech of the birds” (‘ullimnda mantiq al-tayr), the Qur’an 
refers to the sounds made by the birds as “speech”, since this is how 
these sounds were perceived by Solomon, who understood what birds 
such the hoopoe communicated to him. This was something unique to 
Solomon. To Solomon, then, the birds were “speaking”, since he 
understood their language, whereas to someone who did not under- 
stand their language, they would have been, for all intents and 
purposes, “silent.” Similarly in Sarah al-Jathiyah, 45:29, God tells 
those gathered on Resurrection Day, “This Our record speaks (hadha 
kitabunda yantiqu) of you in all truth.” Though in written form, the 
divine record of people’s works “speaks” by communicating a message 
that is deciphered by the eye; similarly, spoken words can be referred to 
asa “book” that is deciphered by the ear. God’s record bears witness 
against people, causing them to remember the things they have done. 
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30) The concept of lisan 

The root consisting of the letter /-s-1 denotes a body part that is con- 
nected to the rest of the body from one end, and which is of a length 
appropriate to its location and function. The tongue (lisan, plural, 
alsun or alsinah) is a known example of such an organ. Derivatives of 
this root occur 24 times in the Qur’an in four different senses: (1) 
Language. Sarah al-Nahl, 16:103 uses the word “tongue” to refer to 
human language. See also Sirah al-Riim, 30:22. (2) Words. Sarab al- 
Ma@idah, 5:78 tells us that those of the Children of Israel who had 
rebelled against God were “cursed by the tongue (words) of David and 
of Jesus, the son of Mary” (‘ald lisani Dawitda wa ‘Isa Ibni Maryam). 
(3) The actual tongue. The word lisan is used in this sense in Sirah al- 
Oiyamah, 75:16, God instructs the Prophet not to move his tongue in 
haste when he is receiving the Qur’an. (4) The ability to convey truth 
(lisana sidgin) (Sirah al-Shu‘ard’, 26:84; cf. Maryam, 19:50; al- 
Shu‘arad’, 26:195). A similar sense of the word lisdn is also found in 
Sarah Tahd, 20:27, where Moses prays for God to “loosen the knot 
from my tongue” (wahlul ‘uqdatan min lisdni), where the word 
‘tongue’ refers not to the physical member of his body, but to his ability 
to convey God’s message. A related shade of meaning is that of elo- 
quence (see Sarah al-Qasas, 28:34). The tongue is likened also to a 
sword “smite you with sharp tongues” (Sarah al-Ahzab, 33:19), to the 
person speaking (Sirah al-Nahl, 16:116), and to an instrument for dis- 
torting truth (Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:78). 


31) The concept of bukm 

The triliteral root b-k-m refers to the inability to speak, whether partial 
(for example, a stammer) or complete. Derivatives of this root occur 
six times in the Qur’an in association with deafness. Sirah al-Baqarah, 
2:18 and 171, for example, associate it with deafness and blindness. In 
Sarah al-Isra’, 17:97, being “blind and dumb and deaf” is described as 
the punishment in the afterlife for having refused to use one’s faculties 
in obedience to God during one’s life on earth. 


32) The concept of hadith 
The triliteral root )-d-th denotes coming to pass or coming to be, as 
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well as newness. Speech, being something from which other realities 
come to be, is referred to with the verbal noun hadith, which can also 
mean a conversation, or an account of something that the Prophet did, 
said, or approved. As an adjective, the word hadith means new or 
recent, while the verbal noun muhddathah means conversation or the 
act of conversing. 

Derivatives of the root /-d-th occur 36 times in the Qur’an in five 
different senses: (1) To inform. The verb haddatha is used in this sense 
in Sirah al-Bagqarah, 2:76: “Do you inform them of what God has dis- 
closed to you? (atuhaddithinahum bi ma fataha Allabu ‘alaykum)?” 
(See also Sarah al-Tahrim, 66:3). (2) What one says. Sirah al-Nisa’, 
4:87 asks, “Whose word could be truer than God’s (man asdaqu min 
Allahi hadithan)?” (3) Discourse. In Sarah al-Tiir, 52:34, scoffers are 
challenged to produce “a discourse” (hadith) that can compare in elo- 
quence with the Qur’an. (4) Teachings. Sarah al-Zumar, 39:23 tells us 
that God has revealed “the best of all teachings” (ahsan al-hadith) in 
the form of the Qur’an. (5) A tale of things past that serves as an exam- 
ple to others. This sense is found in Sarah Saba’, 34:19, where God 
states that He scattered the once great people of Sheba, causing them to 
become “[one of those] tales [of things long past] (ja‘alnahum 
ahaditha).” (See also Sirah Yiisuf, 12:101 and al-Najm, 53:59). 


33) The concept of khabar 

The triliteral root kh-b-r has two primary denotations. The first is 
knowledge of something. From this denotation we derive the noun 
khabar, meaning report or tiding. The term khabar is broader than 
that of naba’ in that it implies a more intimate knowledge of the true 
nature of something. From the same root we derive the adjectives 
khabir, khabir, and khabir, meaning knowledgeable or experienced. 
Used with the definite article and applied to God, the adjective al- 
khabir means the All-Knowing. The words khibrah, khubr, and 
mikhbarabh all refer to knowledge or experience of something, while 
the verbs istakhbar and takhabbar refer to the act of gathering knowl- 
edge or information. The second denotation is that of softness, 
affluence, and prosperity. The term khabra’ refers to soft soil, while the 
noun khabir refers to a plowman, because he softens and prepares the 
soil for planting. 
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Derivatives of the root kh-b-r occur 52 times in the Qur’an, all of 
which have to do with knowledge in some way or another. In Sarah al- 
Namil, 27:7, we read that Moses, having seen a fire in the distance, told 
his family that he would investigate it and bring back some “tiding” 
(khabar) concerning what he found (cf. Sarah al-Qasas, 28:29; for the 
plural, “tidings,” see Sarah al-Zalzalah, 99:4). Sarah al-Tawbah, 9:94 
uses the plural akhbdr in a similar sense, while Sirah Muhammad, 
47:31 uses the plural akhbar to refer to the “assertions” of those who 
did not want to go to war for the cause of Islam. Sirah al-Kahf, 18:68 
and 91 use the nominal form khubr to refer to knowledge or experience 
of something. 

The word khabir occurs 45 times in the Qur’an as one of the 99 
names of God, Whose knowledge encompasses everything that is, has 
been, and will be, and all aspects of what is, both outward and inward. 
The word khabir is applied in the Qur’an to no one but God Himself. 
Sarah al-Bagarah, 2:234 reads, “God is aware of all that you do” 
(Allahu bi ma ta‘malina khabir; cf. Sarah Fatir, 3 5:14), while God is 
described in Sirah Hid, 11:1 as the One Who is “Wise, All-Aware” 
(hakimin khabir). God is “unfathomable [in His wisdom], All-Aware” 
(latifun khabir) (Sarah al-Hajj, 22:63); “All-Knowing, All-Aware” 
(‘alimun khabir) (Sirah Luqmdan, 31:34) and “Fully Aware, All- 
Seeing” (Sirah Fatir, 35:31). 


34) The concept of balagh 

The root consisting of the letters b-l-gh conveys the idea of reaching 
something, whether temporally or spatially, in a tangible sense or an 
intangible sense. The verbal noun balagh can mean, among other 
things, a communiqué or statement, while the verbs ablagha (verbal 
noun, iblagh) and ballagha (tabligh) mean to convey a message. 
Derivatives of this root occur 77 times in the Qur’an; of these instances, 
twenty-five have to do with the conveyance of knowledge. In ten of the 
Qur’anic uses of this root, it conveys the sense of delivering the divine 
message. In Sarah al-Ma@’idah, 5:67, God instructs the Prophet to 
communicate everything he has received by way of revelation, and that 
if he does not he will “not have delivered His message” (fa md ballaghta 
risdlatahu). In Sirah al-Anbiya’, 21:106, the word balagh is used to 
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refer to God’s message to human beings (cf. Sarah Ibrahim, 14:52), 
and Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:20 uses the same term to refer to the act of 
delivering the message. Sirah al-Tawbah, 9:6 instructs Muslim fight- 
ers who have been asked for protection from a polytheist to grant his 
request and “convey him to a place where he can feel secure” (ablighhu 
ma’manahu). The word balagh is most often qualified in the Qur’an by 
the adjective mubin, meaning “clear”, since a clear message places 
more of an onus on the message’s recipient. Using the verb balagha in 
the sense of ‘reaching’, Sarah Yiisuf, 12:22 speaks of when Joseph 
“reached full manhood” (balagha ashuddabu). 


35) The concept of bushra 

The triliteral root b-sh-r is related to the emergence of something good 
and pleasant. The root is occasionally associated with bad tidings; 
when it is, however, this must be specified by the context. Otherwise, it 
is assumed that the event concerned is a welcome one. The noun bushra 
refers to good news, and the verb bashshara to the announcement of 
good news. The words tabashir and bushra may also refer to the first 
fruits of date palms or some other plant to be harvested. 

Derivatives of the root b-sh-r occur in 123 places in the Qur’an in 
five different senses: (1) Good news. The verb bashshara (bashshar- 
tumiuni, tubashshiriin, bashsharnaka) is used in Sirah al-Hijr, 15: 
54-55. (2) Sexual intercourse. In Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:187, the verb 
bashara is used to refer to sexual intercourse in the sense of one per- 
son’s skin being in direct contact with another’s. (3) Nourishing rain. 
Sarah al-Riim, 30:46 speaks of God sending winds that “bear glad tid- 
ings” (yursila al-riyaha mubashshirat) by heralding rain’s arrival. (4) 
Someone who brings good news. Sirah al-Bagarah, 2:119 speaks of 
God’s Messenger as a “bearer of glad tidings” (cf. Sarah al-Md@’idah, 
5:19). (§) Human beings (the word bashar being both singular and plu- 
ral). The word bashar is used in this sense in Sarah al-Md@’idah, 5:18. 

Human beings are referred to as bashar in Arabic based on the 
appearance of hair on their skin (al-basharah) as opposed to fur, wool 
and the like. The association between the verbs bashshara and abshara 
and pleasant tidings is that when you give someone good news, it causes 
the features of his or her face (basharah) to brighten and relax. As for 
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the use of the verb bashshara in association with unpleasant or dreaded 
news, this is the exception to the rule (see Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:21; Sarah 
al-Nabhl, 16:59, and Sarah al-Zukhruf 43:17). 


36) The concept of nush 

The triliteral root -s-h refers to harmony or reconciliation between 
two entities; hence, the verb nasaha has been used to refer to the act of 
sewing (which involves joining pieces into a harmonious whole), being 
pure, and watering or giving to drink. In origin, the active participle 
nasih once referred to a tailor. The words mush and nasihah, which 
refer to heartfelt, sincere advice or counsel, denote the opposite of 
fraud, deceit or deception. Genuine repentance is thus referred to as al- 
tawbab al-nasah. 

Derivatives of the root 1-s-h occur thirteen times in the Qur’an and 
in two primary senses: (1) To admonish or advise. This sense is found 
in Sarah al-A‘raf, 7:62, which relates Noah’s statement to his people, 
“Tam...giving you good advice” (ansahu lakum), while Sarah al-A‘raf 
7:79 narrates that the Prophet Salih told his people, “I...gave you good 
advice” (nasahtu lakum), the implication being that the advice has 
been proffered in good will, and with the sincere hope of helping the 
person to whom it is addressed. (2) Purity and sincerity. Sarah al- 
Tahrim, 66:8 enjoins those who believe to “turn unto God in sincere 
repentance” (taba ila Allahi tawbatan nasihan). 


37) The concept of qasas 
In its origin, the root q-s-s refers to the act of following or tracking. 
From this we derive the word gisas, which refers to the legal practice of 
exacting retribution for physical harm done to others by inflicting sim- 
ilar harm on the perpetrator, since it is as if the person being punished is 
“following in the tracks” of the one whom he had injured at an earlier 
time. The verb gassa means to relate or narrate, while the word gissah, 
or story (plural, gisas) involves ‘following’ the events being related. 
This root occurs 30 times in the Qur’an in five different senses: (1) 
To mention or name. In Sarah al-Nisa@’, 4:164, God tells the Prophet 
about messengers He has “mentioned” to him before. There are “apos- 


” 


tles whom We have mentioned to you before this...” (rusulan qad 
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gasasnahum ‘alayka min qablu). (2) To relate or tell (a story). Sirah al- 
Oasas 28:25 tells us how Moses came to his future father-in-law “and 
told him the story [of his life]” (twa gassa ‘alayhi al-qasas). See also 
Sarah al-A‘raf, 7:176 and Sarah Taha, 20:99. (3) To explain. Sarah al- 
Namil, 27:76 tells us that the Qur’an “explains to the children of Israel 
most [of that] whereon they hold divergent views” (inna hadha al- 
qur’ana yaqussu ‘ala bani isra’ila akthar alladhi hum fthi yakhtalifin). 
(4) To follow a trail. Sérah al-Kahf, 18:64 tells us that Moses and his 
servant “turned back, retracing their footsteps” (irtadda ‘ala athari- 
hima qasasa). (5) Just retribution (gisds) in cases where murder has 
been committed. See Sarah al-Bagarah, 2:178. 


38) The concept of jalw 

The triliteral root j-/-w is used to speak of the act or process of becom- 
ing clear or visible. It might be used in a statement such as, “I unveiled 
the bride” (jalawtu al-‘ariis). The feminine adjective jalwa’ can be used 
to describe a clear sky (sama’un jalwa@’u). Followed by the preposition 
‘an, the verb jala/yajli can mean to leave or evacuate a place: jald al- 
gawmu ‘an manazilibim, “The people evacuated their homes.” As a 
transitive verb, jala can mean to polish, as in “he polished the sword” 
(jala al-sayf), to relieve someone of a concern (jala ‘anhu al-hamm), or 
reveal a matter (jalaal-amr). 

This root occurs five times in the Qur’an in two different senses: (1) 
Coming to light or making visible. This is sense is found in Sarah al- 
Shams, 91:3, which tells us to consider “the day as it reveals the world” 
(al-nabari idha jallaha), in Sirah al-A‘raf, 7:187, which tells us that 
none but God will reveal the Last Hour when the time comes (/4 yujal- 
lihaé li waqtiha illa huwa), and in Sirah al-A‘raf, 7:143, which uses the 
verb tajalld to refer to God’s revelation of his glory on Mount Sinai. (2) 
Leaving home. Surah al-Hashr, 59:3 uses the verbal noun jala’ to refer 
to banishment from one’s homeland. 


39) The concept of indhar 

The root 1-dh-r revolves around the notion of fearing or causing to 
fear. The verb andhara, of which indhar is the verbal noun, means to 
inform someone of something that is to be feared — in other words, to 
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warn. Derivatives of the root n-dh-r occur 13.0 times in the Qur’an, and 
in four different senses: (1) Warning. In Sérah Yiinus, 10:2, God com- 
mands to “warn the people” (andhir al-ndas). The word andhar in the 
sense of warning is also found in Sarah al-Ahqdf, 46:21, which tells ofa 
prophet sent to the tribe of ‘Ad who “warned his people” (andhara 
gawmabu). (See also Sirah Fussilat, 41:13). (2) A warning. Sirah al- 
Najm, 53:56 states, “This is a warning (hddha nadhirun) like those 
warnings of old (min al-nudhuri al-ila).” (3) Messengers from God 
who came as “warners” (nudhur, Sirah al-Qamar, 54:23). Siirah 
Fatir, 35:37 tells how those who were unrepentant in their lifetimes 
plead with God to be released from their chastisement in the afterlife, 
only to be reminded that “a warner” (nadhir) had come to them, leav- 
ing them without excuse. (4) A vow. Those engaged in the pilgrimage 
to Makkah should “perform their vows” (yafa nudhiirahum) (Sarah 
al-Hajj, 22:29; Sirah al-Baqarah, 2:270). 


40) The concept of tabdhir 

The triliteral root b-dh-r conveys the sense of vigilance and wariness. 
The noun hadhar denotes avoidance of something out of fear. The 
adjective hadhir means cautious, vigilant, on one’s guard (cf. hadbir, 
“atthe ready”), while the noun tahdbir refers to a warning. Derivatives 
of this root occur 21 times in the Qur’an, and in three different senses: 
(x) Instilling fear. In Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:28 and 30, we read that “God 
warns you to beware of Him” (yubadhdhirukumu Allabu nafsahu). (2) 
Exercising caution. See Sirah al-M@idah, 5:41, “be on your guard” 
(thdhbarit). (3) To dread. Addressing the hypocrites who sought to do 
the Muslim community harm, Sarah al-Tawbah, 9:64 declares, “God 
will bring to light the very thing that you are dreading” (inna Allaha 
mukbrijun ma tahdhariin). Similarly, Sarah al-Zumar, 39:9 uses the 
verb hadhara in the sense of reverent awareness when it speaks of 
someone who, “ever-mindful of the life to come (yahdharu al-akhi- 
rah),” spends part of the night in prayer, while Sarah al-Nisa’, 4:71 
uses the noun hidhr in the sense of precautions in war time, saying, 
“Take your precautions” (khudha hidhrakum). 
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41) The concept of bala’ 

The root b-/-y (or b-I-w) has two primary denotations: (1) to become 
worn out, or to wear something out (baliya/yabla), and (2) to put to the 
test (ibtala/yabtali or bala/yabli). The testing or affliction (bala’) 
might come in the form of either evil or good; if in the form of evil 
(milnah), it tests a person’s faith and patient endurance, and if in the 
form of good (minhab), it tests one’s gratitude. 

Derivatives of this root occur 37 times in the Qur’an, and in six dif- 
ferent senses: (1) Testing or affliction. In Sérah al-Baqarah, 2:155, 
God tells believers, “Most certainly shall We try you by means of dan- 
ger, and hunger, and loss of worldly goods” (wa la nabluwannakum bi 
shay’in min al-khawfi wal-ja% wa naqsin min al-amwwaili). Similarly, 
God declares in Sirah Muhammad, 47:31, “most certainly We shall 
try you all (wa lanabluwannakum)...We shall put to a test [the truth 
of] all your assertions” (wa nabluwa akhbarakum). The sense of test- 
ing is found also in Sarah al-Ahzab, 33:11, where we are told that the 
believers were “tried” (ubtuliya al-mu’miniin). Sarah al-Baqarah, 
2:124 tells us that God “tried Abraham” (ibtala ibrahtma rabbuhu) 
through the commands He had given him. Ina related sense, the word 
yabla is used in Sarah Yiainus, 10:30, which tells us that on Judgment 
Day, each soul will “prove [the fruits of] (tabla kullu nafsin) the deeds 
it sent before (md aslafat).” (3) To be made visible. Sirah al-Tariq, 
86:9 tells us that on the Day of Resurrection, secrets will be “laid bare” 
(tubla al-sar@ iru). 


SECOND: ‘I]m-RELATED CONCEPTS 


1) The concept of ‘ilm 

The triliteral root ‘-/-m denotes an effect by which something is distin- 
guished from other entities. From it we derive the noun ‘alamah, which 
refers to a sign or indication, the word ‘alam, which refers to a flag or 
banner, and ‘ilm, sometimes translated as ‘science’, and at other times 
simply as ‘knowledge’, and which is contrasted with ignorance, or jah. 
The active participle ‘alim (plural, “ulama’), which means ‘knowing,’ 
refers to a scientist or scholar. It is used of God in Sarah al-Mu’minian, 
23:92, where we read that God is the One Who knows both what is 
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hidden and what is accessible to human perception (limu al-ghaybi 
wa al-shahadah); similarly we have the noun ‘alim, meaning highly 
knowledgeable and which, when joined to the definite article (al-‘alim) 
is one of the Divine Names meaning All-Knowing. The verb ‘alima 
means to know or discover something, while the intensified form ‘alla- 
ma means to teach (verbal noun, ta‘lim), and the verbal noun ma‘lam 
refers to a landmark or guidepost (something by means of which a road 
or path is known, or recognized). 

Derivatives of the root -/-m occur 856 times in the Qur’an, and in 
four basic senses: (1) Marking or distinguishing. In Sarah Muhammad, 
47:31, God declares that He will test people in order to “mark out 
(na‘lama) those of you who strive hard [in Our cause] and are patient in 
adversity” (al-mujahidina minkum wa al-sabirin). (2) Knowledge. We 
are assured in Sarah al-Nahl, 16:19 that “God knows (Allahu ya‘lamu) 
all that you keep secret as well as all that you bring into the open” (ma 
tusirriina wa ma tu‘liniin). Similarly, the noun “ilm is used in Sirah 
Haid, 11:14, where we are told that the Qur’an was revealed by God’s 
knowledge (unzila bi “ilmi Allah). (3) Teaching. This derivative of the 
root is found in Sarah al-M@’idah, §:4 to refer to the training of hunting 
animals. The active participle, mu‘allim, or “teacher,” does not occur 
in the Qur’an. However, the passive participle, mu‘allam, is used in 
Sarah al-Dukhan, 44:14, which tells us that the Prophet’s opponents 
accused him of having been taught the Qur’an by others. (4) Learning. 
The verb ta‘allam, meaning to learn, is used in Sarah al-Baqarah, 
2:102 in relation to people who have been learning about sorcery. 


2) The concept of hibr 

The triliteral root )-b-r is related to happiness, delight, and beauty, and 
is used to speak of the remaining traces of something positive and 
good. The noun hibr is used to refer to ink, the substance used in writ- 
ing (a process which may be seen as a form of beautification), while the 
noun habr or hibr (plural, abbar) refers to the person who does the 
writing. (Scholars have disagreed over whether the noun should be 
written as hibr or as habr; according to al-Jawhari, if the word refers to 
ink, it is more proper to write and pronounce it as hibr, whereas if it is 
associated with learning and prose, it should be pronounced habr). 
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More specifically the noun habr is used to refer to a Jewish or Christian 
scholar or cleric, or simply an upright person. Sirah al-Ma@’idah, the 
fifth surah in the Qur’an, is also known as Sirah al-Ahbar. Other 
forms of the noun include habrah, hubrah, hibir, and hibirah, while the 
act of improving or beautifying one’s written script or poetry is 
referred to as tahbir. 

The plural form abbdr occurs four times in the Qur’an in reference 
to scholars (see, for example, Sirah al-M@idah, 5:63), and twice in 
other senses. Scholars are referred to as abbar due to the traces of their 
learning which remain in the form of both written works and memo- 
ries in people’s minds and hearts. 


3) The concept of rabbani 

The r-b-b root conveys a number of different meanings: (1) to repair 
and/or maintain something. From this sense we derive the noun rabb, 
which refers to an owner, proprietor, master, creator, or caretaker. 
Hence, the verb rabba can also mean to raise or bring up (a child). (2) 
To remain with (someone) or in (a place). If we speak of land as 
marabb, for example, it implies that it continues to receive rain, and for 
this reason clouds are sometimes referred to as rabab. (3) To include 
and embrace something. The noun rabbdni refers to someone who has 
knowledge of God Almighty. It has been said that the word rabbani 
was introduced into Arabic from Syriac or Hebrew with the meaning 
of deified, divine, or heavenly. 

The word rabbdani occurs four times in the Qur’an. Sirah al- 
M@idah, 5:44, for example, refers to “...the [early] men of God 
(al-rabbaniyyiin) and the rabbis (wa al-ahbar).” (See also Sarah al- 
Ma@’idah, 5:63). These were scholars to whom God’s word was 
entrusted, who bore witness to its truth, and who were assigned the 
task of nurturing people spiritually, teaching them, issuing them rul- 
ings based on the Jewish law, and acting in the capacity of prophets and 
compassionate caregivers. As for the term al-ahbar, it referred to highly 
influential, leading scholars whose teachings were authoritative and 
who were known for speaking the truth among their peoples. Those 
described as rabbdniyyiin, being of a higher status than the rabbis, 
or ahbdar, were highly knowledgeable, deeply steadfast individuals 
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endowed with insight into how to guide people, manage their affairs 
and serve their interests. It has been said that they were the scholarly 
descendents of Aaron who adhered to the path of the prophets. One 
notes that while the terms rabbdniyyiin and ahbar are linked in the two 
verses just quoted from Sarah al-Md@’idah, the term rabbdniyyin 
appears alone in Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:146. 


4) The concept of kursi 

The triliteral root k-r-s refers to the process of being accumulated, 
gathered or compressed on top of something else. From this root we 
derive the noun kurrasah (plural, kardris), meaning notebook or copy- 
book, which consists of pages stacked on top of one another. The noun 
kursi (plural, Rardsin) can refer to knowledge, or to a seat, chair, 
throne or bed. The verb inkiras means to apply or dedicate oneself to 
something; the noun kirs refers to piled up ruins or remnants, as well as 
to something’s cause or origin; while the noun karkasab refers to repe- 
tition or intonation. 

The term kursi occurs twice in the Qur’an in two different senses. In 
one of these instances it connotes knowledge, as when we are told in 
Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:255 that God’s kursi — that is, His knowledge or 
rule — encompasses the heavens and the earth. In the second instance, 
and in keeping with the lexical definition of kursi as something firm 
which one sits on, the word is used to refer to Solomon’s throne (Sarah 
Sad, 38:3 4). 

Lastly, it has been proposed that the word kursi refers to the celes- 
tial sphere that encompasses the heavenly bodies. 


5) The concept of atharah 

The triliteral root a-th-r conveys three primary meanings: (1) the pres- 
entation of something, (2) the mention of something, and (3) the 
remaining effect of something. The word athdrah (plural, atharat) 
refers to a remainder or lasting effect. The words uthrah, ma’tharah 
and ma’thurah refer to an honorable deed, accounts of which are 
passed down from one generation to another. The word athar refers to 
what remains of something — a trace or effect; the noun uthr refers toa 
scar, that is, the trace that remains from a wound that has healed, and 
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the noun ithr refers to clarified butter extract. In a similar vein, the 
word athar can refer to a protrusion on a camel’s hoof which leaves 
tracks that others can follow, while the noun athirah refers to a pack 
animal whose hoofs leave large tracks. 

Derivatives of the root a-th-r occur in 31 places in the Qur’an, and 
in four different senses: (1) Enduring effects or legacy. Sirah Ghafir, 
40:21 refers to bygone peoples whose lasting impact (athdr) on earth 
was greater than others’ (cf. Sirah al-Riim, 30:9). In Strah Ya Sin, 
36:12, God speaks of how, on Judgment Day, He will have recorded 
“the traces [of good and evil]” that people have left behind (athdara- 
hum). (2) Footsteps. Sarah al-Saffat, 37:70 criticizes polytheists for 
being so eager to follow in their forefathers’ footsteps (atharibim). (3) 
Preference. Sirah al-Hashr, 59:9 praises those who offer others refuge 
from harm and “give them preference over themselves” (yu’thiriina 
‘ala anfusihim). (4) Unique favor. Sarah Yasuf, 12:91 relates how 
Joseph’s brothers, upon discovering the high position he has attained 
in Egypt, exclaim, “Most certainly has God raised you high above us” 
(la gad Gtharaka Allabu ‘alayna). 

The verb athara denotes the action of transmitting something or 
passing it on, particularly teaching and knowledge. The word atharah 
or atharah refers to a place about which accounts have been told or 
written with the result that its effects remain to subsequent genera- 
tions, while the phrase athdratin min “ilm (literally, “vestige of 
knowledge” — Sarah al-Ahqaf, 46:4) may also be used to refer to a 
scholar with an enduring, effective legacy. 


6) The concept of qabas 

The root q-b-s in its origin was used in relation to fire, and was then 
employed in relevant metaphors. In connection with knowledge, one 
might say that someone igtabasa ‘ilman, that is, he sought out or 
acquired knowledge, or that he passed on or shared knowledge with 
someone else (aqgbasahu “ilman). This root occurs three times in the 
Qur’an. Sirah Taha, 20:10 relates how, when Moses sees a fire in the 
wilderness, he tells his family that he may be able to bring them “a 
brand therefrom” (minha biqabasin ; cf. Sirah al-Naml, 27:7) And in 
Sarah al-Hadid, 57:13, we are told that on the Day of Resurrection, the 
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hypocrites will say to the believers, “Let us borrow from your Light 
(unzuriina naqtabis min nurikum)!” Hence, the original meaning of 
qabas was related to fire; its meaning was then extended metaphorically 
to refer to guidance and light. 


7) The concept of rusikh 

The original denotation of the root r-s-kh has to do with firmness, 
rootedness, and penetration of the soil. When applied to a stream or 
pond, the verb rasakha means for its water to dry up due to its having 
soaked into the ground. The adjective rdsikh means stable, firmly root- 
ed or well-grounded. Hence, al-rusiikh fi al-“ilm that is, well-grounded- 
ness in knowledge, refers to a grasp of knowledge based on established 
and credible evidence and/or irrefutable arguments. The word rasikh 
occurs twice in the Qur’an. Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:7 refers to those who are 
“deeply rooted in knowledge” (al-rasikhan fi al-“ilm), while Sirah al- 
Nisa’, 4:162 uses the term in the same manner. Aba ‘Amr quotes 
al-Mubarrad as saying that “those who are deeply rooted in knowl- 
edge are those who study together.” According to al-Mubarrad, only 
those who have memorized the Qur’an can become deeply rooted in 
knowledge, while Ibn ‘Abbas interprets the reference to al-rasikhiin fi 
al-“ilm in Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:7 as meaning “those who are so fully real- 
ized in knowledge that nothing could cast doubt upon it.” 


8) The concept of sayyid 

The word sayyid is derived from the root s-w-d, meaning to rule over/ 
govern. This meaning was in turn derived from the fact that a sayyid is 
someone who rules or governs the majority of a people — that is, the 
common people (sawdd al-ndas). The word sayyid (plural, sadah) is 
thus used to meana leader, a master, a ruler and, more generally, some- 
one who is discerning, understanding, and possessed of wealth and 
beneficial influence. The term sayyid occurs three times in the Qur’an 
in reference to a ruler who is magnanimous and knowledgeable. (1) In 
Stirah Yusuf, 12:25, the word is used to refer to a husband. (2) Sirah al- 
Ahzab, 33:67 uses the plural form, sddah, in the sense of “leaders.” (3) 
Noble or outstanding among men. It is in this sense that the word is 
used in Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:39 in reference to the prophet Yahya (John 
the Baptist). 
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9) The concept of hujjah 

The root h-j-j conveys four basic senses: (1) to intend — specifically, to 
intend to reach a given goal or destination. From this we derive the 
noun mahajjah, which can refer to a destination, a place of pilgrimage, 
a shrine, or a road, as well as the noun /ajj, which refers to the pilgrim- 
age to Makkah. (2) To argue or dispute with (/djaja). From this verb 
we derive the noun hujjah, meaning evidence, proof, or an argument in 
favor of a given position. (3) The orbital bone, which is referred in 
Arabic as the hijdj. (4) Retreat or withdrawal, referred to as hajhajab. 
Related to this is the word mihjaj, meaning argumentative. 

Derivatives of the root /-j-j occur 20 times in the Qur’an in two dif- 
ferent senses. The first of these is that of enmity or opposition. This 
sense is found in Sirah al-Baqarah, 2:139, which asks the Jews and 
Christians, “Do you argue with us about God?” (a tubdjjiinana fi 
Allah). Similarly, Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:66 says, “You are the ones who 
would argue (/ajajtum) about that which is known to you (fimd lakum 
bibi ‘ilm).” And the second is that of clear evidence. This usage is found 
in Sirah al-An‘am, 6:149, which reminds us that “the final evidence 
[of all truth] rests with God alone” (falillahi al-hujjatu al-bdlighah). 
Similarly, the evidence advanced by those bent on wrongdoing holds 
no validity in argumentation. As we read in Sarah al-Shiird, 42:16, 
“And as for those who would [still] argue about God (yubdjjiina fit 
Allah) after He has been acknowledged [by them] (min ba‘di ma ustuji- 
ba lahu) - all their arguments are null and void in their Sustainer’s 
sight” (bujjatuhum dahidatun ‘inda rabbibim). Each side’s aim is to 
dissuade the other side of the stance for which it is arguing, and every- 
thing cited in support of one’s claims is referred to as a bujjah, even if it 
is invalid, as we saw in the quote above from Sarah al-Shard, 42:16 
(“...all their arguments are null and void...” —hujjatubum dabidatun). 

There are two different types of bujjah. One of these, referred to asa 
persuasive argument (hujjah iqnd‘iyyah), is helpful for people who 
lack the ability to deal with complex rational proofs, and might lead 
them to certainty by providing multiple types of evidence. The second 
type, referred to as a hujjah burhdaniyyah, is a well-established argu- 
ment based on irrefutable evidence. An example of this type of argu- 
ment is found in Sarah al-Anbiyd’, 21:22: “had there been in heaven or 
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on earth any deities other than God, both [those realms] would surely 
have fallen into ruin!” If there were multiple deities, they would be in 
competition for control over all that exists, which would plunge the 
Cosmos into complete disorder. However, if we define ‘God’ as the 
Being that possesses ultimate power, then no alternate deity could even 
exist, still less compete for control and authority with the one God. 


10) The concept of burhan 

The root of this verbal noun is b-r-h-n, which means to establish proof 
for something. The verb abraha likewise means to support proof. The 
term burhdn occurs in the Qur’an eight times in four different senses: 
(x) A manifestation of the truth. We read in Sarah al-Nisda’, 4:174: “O 
mankind! A manifestation of the truth (burhan) has now come unto 
you from your Sustainer.” And in Sarah Yasuf, 12:24, we are told that 
when Joseph was tempted to succumb to the seductive advances of his 
master’s wife, he “saw an evidence of his Sustainer’s truth” (burhana 
rabbibi) that strengthened him to resist. (2) Evidence. We are told in 
Sirah al-Mu’miniin, 23:117 that there is no evidence (burhdn) for the 
existence of any god but God. (3) A sign of divinely granted authority. 
Sarah al-Qasas, 28:32 states that after giving Moses the ability to 
perform two types of miracles before Pharaoh, God referred to these 
as “two signs” (burhandn) that Moses had come bearing a divine 
message. 

The noun burhdn is on the pattern fu‘Ian based on the triliteral root 
b-r-h, which means to turn white. The word burhan refers to the most 
certain of all evidence, and denotes uncompromising truthfulness. 
According to scholars of the principles of jurisprudence, burhdn is 
what separates truth from falsehood, the sound from the corrupt. 


11) The concept of sultan 

This word is derived from the triliteral root s-l-t, which has to do with 
power, force, authority, and mastery. The word sultan can refer to a 
powerful argument or proof, or to the power of a monarch or gover- 
nor. The sultan of something is its strength or intensity. Used as a 
verbal noun, sultan cannot be pluralized. When used to refer to a ruler, 
however, its plural is salatin. 
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The word sultan occurs 3 5 times in the Qur’an and in two different 
senses: (1) Power and authority. Sarah Ibrahim, 14:22 uses the word in 
this sense when it states that on the Day of Judgment, Satan will confess 
to his erstwhile followers, “I had no power (sultan) at all over you” (cf. 
Sirah Saba’, 34:21). (2) Proof or evidence of an assertion. It is used in 
this sense in Sirah Yiinus, 10:68, as well as in 28 other places. The 
word sultan is used to mean evidence or proof (bujjah) because of the 
force that is sometimes exercised on people’s minds and hearts by pow- 
erful arguments or evidence, particularly if they are knowledgeable, 
discerning people of faith. As for its use to denote governing power or 
sovereignty (mulk), the word sultan points to God’s authority over the 
Earth. 


12) The concept of ayah 

The word Gyabh is derived from the root a-y-y, which may refer to sight 
or consideration, or to the intention to addressa particular person. The 
noun dyah refers to a sign. According to al-Asma‘i, a man’s dyah is his 
person. Hence, in an example cited by al-Khalil, if we say that the tribe 
went out with its Zyat (plural of d@yah), we mean that it went out with 
all its people together (kharaja al-qawmu bi ayatihim). The word adyah 
can also be used to refer to a unit of the Qur’anic text (plural, dy), a 
moral lesson, or time. 

The word dyah occurs 382 times in the Qur’an in the following 
senses: (1) Asign. “And among His wonders (signs — Zyatihi) is this: He 
creates you out of dust” (Sirah al-Riim, 30:20; cf. Sirah al-‘Ankabit, 
29:44). Such “wonders” or “signs” give people access to greater or 
lesser degrees of knowledge of God depending on their individual 
capacities or their willingness to reflect and learn. In a divergent but 
related sense, Sarah al-Shu‘ara’, 26:128 refers to pagan altars as 
“signs” of wanton folly and idolatry. (2) A unit of the Qur’an. The 
word dyah can refer to any phrase in the Qur’an that communicates a 
divine ruling, whether this phrase takes up an entire surah or only part 
of one; the word dyah can also be used to refer to each of the units set 
apart by numbers in the Qur’anic text. For this sense, see Sarah Al 
‘Imran, 3:7 and Sirah al-Jathiyah, 45:8. (3) A miracle. Sarah al-Qasas, 
28:36 refers to the miracles Moses wrought as @ydat. (4) A sign of God’s 
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grace. Jesus is referred to in Sé#rah Maryam, 19:21 as an Gyah. (5) A 
command or prohibition. For this sense, see Sarah al-Bagarah, 2:187. 


13) The concept of jidal 

The meaning associated with the root j-d-l is that of a growing rivalry 
or opposition. The noun ajdal is a name for a hawk, while the noun 
jadal can refer to the vehemence of opposition. The verb jadala refers 
to the act of tightly weaving or twisting, as well as to the strengthening 
and growth of grain in the ear. Similarly, the phrase jaddalahu (pas- 
sive, injadala, tajaddala) means, “he wrestled him to the ground” 
(sara‘ahu “ala al-jidalah). 

Derivatives of the root j-d-/ occur in the Qur’an 29 times in the sense 
of wrangling, quarreling, debating and discussing. Sirah al-Ra‘d, 
13:13 speaks of those who “stubbornly argue about God” (yujdadiliina 
fi Allah), Sirah al-Baqarah, 2:197 states that those engaged in the pil- 
grimage to Makkah must abstain from quarrelling (jidal), and Sarah 
al-Kahf, 18:54 describes human beings as being primarily “given to 
contention” (al-insdnu akthara shay’in jadalan). Sirah al-Nabhl, 
16:125 instructs the Prophet to “argue” (jadil) with those who dis- 
agree with him in a kindly manner. Dialogue or discussion for the 
purpose of persuasion might be likened to the act of knotting or braid- 
ing (al-jadal) in the sense of weaving or “plaiting” one’s arguments 
together in such a way that they are strong enough to draw one’s oppo- 
nent to one’s side. 


14) The concept of si’al 

The root s-’-/ conveys the notion of a question or inquiry. Derivatives 
of this root occur 128 times in the Qur’an in the following senses: (1) A 
request for a legal ruling. Sarah al-Bagqarah, 2:189 tells us that “They 
will ask you about the new moons (yas’alinaka ‘an al-ahillah).” (See 
also Sirah al-Baqarah, 2:21 5, 217, 219 and 220). (2) Asking for assis- 
tance — begging. Sérah al-Dubd, 93:10 refers to the person who asks 
for material aid with the active participle sail, ‘one who asks’. (3) 
Supplication. The word s@’il is also used to refer to someone who 
makes supplication to God (see Sirah al-Ma‘Grij, 70:1). (4) Petition, 
request or seek. When Noah asks God to save his unbelieving son from 
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the great flood, God tells Noah not to ask of Him things of which he 
has no knowledge (1a tas’alni m4 laysa laka bihi ‘ilmun — Sirah Hiid, 
11:46). A similar sense of the word is used in Sérah al-Rahman, 5 5:29, 
which describes how everything in existence seeks God out of need. 
(Cf. Sarah al-Dhariyat, 51:19). (5) Call to account. This sense of the 
word is used in Sarah al-A‘raf, 7:6, where God declares, “We shall 
most certainly call to account all those unto whom a [divine] message 
was sent (falanas’alanna al-ladhina ursila ilayhim), and We shall most 
certainly call to account the message-bearers [themselves] (wa lanas’a- 
lanna al-mursalin).” (6) To dispute among one another (see Sarah 
al-Naba’, 78:1). 

The verbal noun s#’al refers to the act of seeking knowledge or the 
means of acquiring it. We are urged to seek knowledge in this way (see 
Sirah al-Anbiya’, 21:7). Similarly, it can refer to the act of seeking out 
material wealth or the means of acquiring it (see Sérah al-Dhariydat, 
51:19, cited above). It would be contradictory for God to seek knowl- 
edge when He is the All-Knowing. Hence, when asking is predicated of 
God, its purpose is to rebuke, to alert the person questioned to some- 
thing, or to induce him or her to acknowledge, approve, or do some- 
thing. In Sarah al-Ma@’idah, 5:116, for example, we are told that God 
asked Jesus son of Mary whether he had told people to worship him 
and his mother as deities beside God. God asked this question not in 
order to acquire knowledge, of course, but rather, to communicate 
something to those around them, to rebuke people for false teachings, 
and to induce them to acknowledge a truer doctrine. 

A question resembles a wish. However, whereas a wish (umniyah) 
has to do with the hope of fulfilling something one has identified as a 
possibility, a question (s#’al) involves a request for an answer. A 
rhetorical question may be exactly the same as its answer. However, in 
the case of a question which is asked in order to learn something or to 
seek guidance, one’s teacher will be like a doctor who strives to heal a 
sick person. In this role, he pays attention to what the illness requires, 
not to what the patient says. When answering a question such a teacher 
may refrain from giving the information that has been requested and 
instead give the information that the inquirer should have requested or 
which the inquirer actually needs. This approach is referred to by some 
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as “the sage’s approach.” When this approach is being employed, the 
answer will be more general than the question. In Sarah Taha, 20:17- 
18, for example, God asks Moses what he is holding in his right hand. 
To this Moses replies, “It is my staff.” Then he adds, “I lean on it; and 
with it I beat down leaves for my sheep; and [many] other uses have I 
for it.” In Sarah al-Shu‘ara’, 26:70-71, we are told that Abraham asked 
his father and his people what it was that they worshipped. To this they 
replied, “We worship idols.” Then, as if to anger Abraham, they 
added, “and we remain ever devoted to them.” Answering a question 
with more information than what was requested might also be intended 
to motivate the questioner to action. This sort of situation is illustrated 
in Sarah al-A‘raf, 7:113-114, where Pharaoh’s sorcerers ask him 
whether they will be rewarded if they prevail over Moses, and he 
replies, “Yes; and, verily, you shall be among those who are near unto 
me.” In some situations, the answer might be terser than what the ques- 
tioner hopes it will be, while in others, the person asked may not 
answer the question at all, particularly if the query has been posed not 
with a desire to know, but simply out of obstinacy. 


15) The concept of jawab 
The triliteral root j-w-b conveys two primary meanings. The first is 
that of piercing, penetrating or traversing. One might say, jubtu al- 
arda (“I traversed the land”). In this case, the verbal noun will be jawb, 
while the active participle will be ja’ib or jawwab. The second meaning 
is to reply to something that has been said. One might say, ajabahu 
(“He replied to him”). From this root we derive the nouns jawab 
(answer, reply), ja@’ibah (plural, jawda’ib), meaning unexpected or 
extraordinary news, the verb jawaba (verbal noun, mujawabah), 
meaning to respond to or cooperate with and tajawaba (verbal noun, 
tajawub), meaning to be responsive or interact harmoniously (with). 
Still other derivatives include the verb istajwaba (verbal noun, istijwab) 
meaning to interrogate, istajaba (verbal noun, istijabah), meaning to 
answer (a prayer), or respond to. 

Derivatives of the root j-w-b occur 43 times in the Qur’an in the fol- 
lowing senses: (1) To cut or penetrate. In Sarah al-Fajr, 89:9 we are 
told that the people of Thamid “hollowed out rocks in the valley” 
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(jaba al-sakhra bi al-wad). (2) To answer, comply with, respond to. 
God says of Himself 2:186, “I respond to (wjibu) the call of him who 
calls” (da‘wata al-da‘i idha da‘ani). See also Sirah Yiinus, 10:89. (3) 
To obey. Sirah al-Ahqdf, 46:31 reads, “Respond to God’s call” (ajiba 
data Allahi), while Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:172 speaks of the believers 
“who responded to the call of God” (istajabia lillahi). (4) Response toa 
question (jawab). See Siirah al-A‘raf, 7:82. 

If a question mentioned in the Qur’an has already been asked of the 
Prophet, the answer he is given to say is preceded by the command, 
“Say” (qul) without a preceding fa, or “then.” In Sérah al-Isra’, 17:85, 
for example, we are told that people have asked the Prophet about the 
nature of inspiration (yas’alanaka ‘an al-riih), and he is commanded to 
answer them with the word qul..., “Say...” (cf. Sirah al-A ‘raf, 7:187). 
Elsewhere, by contrast, the question cited is one that has not yet been 
asked; hence, the present tense used in the Qur’an actually refers to the 
future. In Sérah Taha, 20:105, for example, we read, “And they will 
ask you about [what will happen to] the mountains [when this world 
comes to an end]. Say, then...”. In this case, God’s command concern- 
ing what to say is preceded by fa, meaning “then” (fagul...). The 
meaning is thus: If they ask you...then say... 


16) The concept of fatwa 

The root consisting of the letter ft-y denotes two basic meanings. The 
first is that of youth, newness and freshness, from which we derive the 
noun fatd (plural, fityah or fityan), meaning a youth or a young camel. 
The second is that of clarifying a legal ruling. The verb afta is used to 
describe the action undertaken by a jurist who rules ona legal question 
or issue. 

Derivatives of the root f-t-y occur 21 times in the Qur’an, and intwo 
different senses. (1) A young man. We read in Sirah al-Anbiya’, 21:60 
about Abraham, to whom the people of his day referred as “...a youth” 
(fata) who had spoken scornfully of their gods. (2) Clarification of a 
legal ruling. In Sarah al-Nisa@’, 4:127 the word aftd is used in the sense 
of providing a legal ruling, as we are told that God Himself would pro- 
vide the people with a ruling (Allabu yuftikum) concerning the women 
of their day. It is the second of these two meanings that concerns us in 
this context. 
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The verbal form of f-t-y occurs eleven times in the Qur’an in the 
sense of seeking knowledge and understanding of a specific issue or 
question. It is in this sense that the word is used in Sérah Yiisuf, 12:43 
where, after having a mysterious dream, the king asks his noblemen to 
explain it to him, saying, aftiani fi ru’yaya: “Enlighten me about [the 
meaning of] my dream.” The word fatwa is used to refer to the answer 
given by a legal scholar concerning a problematic legal matter, while 
the verbal noun ifta’ refers to the process of providing such an answer. 


17) The concept of bayan 
The root b-y-n yields the verb bana/yabinu, which refers to a process of 
separating or distancing one thing from another, or of being exposed, 
becoming clear, or coming to light. Other verbal derivatives are abana, 
bayyana, istabana, and tabayyana, while the words baydn and tibyan 
(see Sarah al-Nahl, 16:89) are verbal nouns from the same root. 
Derivatives of this root occur 2.58 times in the Qur’an in the follow- 
ing senses: (1) to give something long, thorough consideration. In 
Sirah al-Hujurdt, 49:6 God tells believers, “If any iniquitous person 
comes to you with a [slanderous) tale (in ja’akum fasiqun bi naba’in), 
use your discernment (fa tabayyanit).” (2) Evidence and arguments. 
Sirah al-Baqarah, 2:185 uses the plural noun bayyindat to refer the 
“clear signs” revealed in the Qur’an (for the singular, bayyinah, see 
Sarah al-An‘am, 6:57). (3) To become clear or manifest. In Sarah 
Ibrahim, 14:45, God tells those who are resisting His message how “it 
was made obvious” (tabayyana) to them how He had dealt with dis- 
obedient peoples before them. (4) To become distinguishable. During 
the month of Ramadan, Muslims may continue to break their fast until 
a black thread is distinguishable from a white one (hattda yatabayyana... 
al-khaytu al-abyadu mina al-khayti al-aswadi), 2:187.(5) Clear. God’s 
revelation consists in “messages clearly showing the truth” (ayatin 
mubayyinatin) (Sirah al-Nar, 24:34). (6) The capacity for self-expres- 
sion. We are told in Sarah al-Rabman, 55:4 that God has granted 
human beings “articulate thought and speech” (‘allamahu al-bayan).” 
The quadriliteral form appears either with a hamzah in the begin- 
ning (abana), or with a doubled second consonant (bayyana), whereas 
the triliteral form does not occur in the Qur’an in the sense of revealing 
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or clarifying. Rather, we have the quadriliteral (abana, bayyana) and 
quintiliteral (tabayyana) forms in past and present. We also have the 
active participle mubayyin in Sarah al-Nar, 24:34, and in Sarah al- 
Talaq, 65:11. As for the imperative voice, it occurs only three times in 
the form of tabayyana (twice in Sarah al-Nisa’, 4:94, and once in Sirah 
al-Hujurdat, 49:6). 

Another active participle derived from this root is mubin (from the 
verb abdna/yubinu), meaning clear or manifest. Sérah Yasuf, 12:1, for 
example, describes the Qur’anic revelation as “a revelation clear in 
itself and clearly showing the truth” (mubin). The verb form tabayyana 
occurs eighteen times in either the past tense (Sarah Saba’, 34:14), the 
present tense, or the imperative voice. 

The verbal noun baydn, used in the sense of revealing or clarifying 
something, is more general in meaning than the word nutq, which is 
used exclusively in relation to human beings and not to other creatures. 
The process of elucidation entailed in baydn can involve either speech 
or action. Speech can be referred to as baydn because it reveals a mean- 
ing which a person intends to express. In Sarah al-Oiyamah, 75:19, 
God declares that He is the One who will clarify the Qur’an, saying, “It 
will be for Us to make its [the Qur’an’s] meaning clear” (‘alayna 
bayanuhu). Indeed, whatever specifies the general or clarifies the 
obscure, be it speech or action, can be referred to as a kind of baydn. In 
Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:1 38, for example, events from the past are described 
asa bayan, or “aclear lesson.” 

There are five different ways in which the process of bayan can take 
place through speech and action. The first is referred to as baydn al- 
tagrir, that is, an act which clarifies and confirms the meaning of 
something that has been said. In Sérah al-Hijr, 15:30-31, we are told 
that when God commanded the angels to bow down before Adam, all 
of them did so with the exception of Iblis. By their action, these angels 
confirmed the binding nature of what God had commanded. This type 
of baydn is also illustrated in Sirah al-An‘am, 6:38, which refers to a 
bird that “flies on its two wings.” This is a confirmation of the literal 
import of what has been said due to the possibility that the statement 
might have been metaphorical, since it is possible to say, for example, 
that a person “is flying with enthusiasm,” or some such thing. In the 
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present context, the reference to the bird’s wings confirms that the 
Qur’an is speaking here about literal, not figurative, flight. The second 
is referred to as baydn al-tafsir, that is, interpretation or explanation of 
words whose meaning may be vague due to the use of homonyms, 
generalities, or ambiguous expressions. The third is referred to as bayan 
al-taghyir, which is the act of changing the import of a word or expres- 
sion through stipulation, exception, or specification. The fourth is 
known as baydn al-tabdil, which is the same as abrogation. And the 
fifth is referred to as baydn al-dariirah, or clarification by necessity. 
This type of baydn is a clarification which takes place despite a silence 
about the matter at hand due to some necessity in the surrounding 
context. 

Bayan al-dariirah, or clarification by necessity, is in turn divided 
into four subtypes: (1) That which is discerned not only by what is stated 
but by what is unstated. This is illustrated in Sirah al-Nisa’, 4:11 which 
in a discussion of inheritance rights and distributions, tells us that if the 
deceased “has left no child and his parents are his [only] heirs, then his 
mother shall have one-third...” Although it is not stated in the text, we 
can infer through baydn al-dararah that the remaining two-thirds of 
the bequest go to the father. We infer this not simply based on the 
silence concerning the father’s portion, but based on the necessary 
import of what has been said about the need for the inheritance to be 
shared. (2) That which is made clear by virtue of the identity or special- 
ization of the person speaking (or writing) on the subject in question. 
(3) That which demonstrates the necessity of protecting the buyer from 
harm. (4) That which is clarified based on the meaning of the linguistic 
context. Someone might say, for example, “I owe him one hundred and 
three dirhams (103) (labu ‘alayya mi’atun wa thalathatu darabim),” 
“three robes (thalathatu athwabin)”, “horses (afrdsin),” or the like. 
The phrase thalathatu darahim, “3 dirhams”, which is conjoined via 
the word “and” (wa) to the preceding mi’atun (one hundred), makes it 
clear that the number 100 is associated with dirhams, not with robes or 
horses. If, by contrast, the person had said, “103 robes (mi’atun wa 
thalathatu athwabin),” then the phrase “three robes” (thalathatu 
athwab), being conjoined by the word “and” (wa) to the preceding 
mi’atun, or 100, would make clear that the speaker means 103 robes, 
not dirhams or horses. 
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18) The concept of sharh 

The triliteral root sh-r-h denotes the act of opening, laying bare, 
expanding, and clarifying. The verb sharaha can mean to explain or 
make clear, while the intensified form sharraha means to slice (cheese, 
meat, etc.). Derivatives of the root sh-r-h occur five times in the Qur’an 
in the sense of spreading out or expanding. If one uses the verb sharaha 
in relation to the chest, it refers to the act of opening the mind and heart 
to receive something, such as guidance, knowledge of the truth, and 
obedience to God, and making it a receptacle of wisdom, self-compo- 
sure, and courage. The word is used in this sense in Sirah al-Zumar, 
39:22, which speaks of the one whose heart has been opened to Islam 
(man sharaha Allabu sadrahu lil-islam) and who has received enlight- 
enment (fa huwa ‘ala narin min rabbihi). (See also Sarah al-An‘am, 
6:125, Stérah Taha, 20:25, and Sirah al-Inshirah, 94:1). The Arabic 
word sadr, though it refers anatomically to the chest, is used to refer in 
such situations to the heart and mind (cf. Sarah al-Nds, 114:5). The 
chest can also be seen as the ‘fortress’ (isn) within which the heart is 
shielded from attack by evil forces. 

Lastly, it should be noted that the verb sharaha can also be used to 
refer to the act of opening someone to evil influences. Sarah al-Nabhl, 
16:106, for example, refers to someone who has opened his heart to a 
denial of the truth (sharaha bil-kufri sadran). The verb sharaha thus 
refers originally to a physical act, and is used to refer metaphorically to 
spiritual realities. 


19) The concept of tafsir 

The triliteral root f-s-r denotes the act of clarifying, uncovering, or 
bringing to light. The quadriliteral verbal form, fassara (verbal noun, 
tafsir), has been said to be synonymous with the verb awwala (verbal 
noun, ta’wil), which means to interpret, to reveal what is intended by 
speech that is ambiguous or problematic. Ta’wil is the process of deter- 
mining which understanding of a word or phrase reflects the meaning 
it was intended to express in its particular context. The word fasr (or 
tafsir) refers to a physician’s examination of water and the act of 
rendering a judgment concerning it, while the verbal noun tafsarah is 
the process of diagnosing a disease. The noun tafsir occurs once in the 
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Qur’an in Sirah al-Furqan, 25:33, in which God assures the Prophet 
that He will provide Him through the Qur’an with “the best explana- 
tion” (ahsana tafsiran). Similarly, anything by means of which one 
comes to know what something means is referred to as tafsarah. The 
difference between ta‘rif and tafsir is that while ta‘rif refers to an 
explication of a word’s meaning, tafsir is the clarification of a word or 
phrase through the use of terms that are better understood or more 
familiar. As for the difference between tafsir and ta’wil, tafsir operates 
on the level of the apparent meanings of terms or words, while ta’wil 
operates on the level of hidden or symbolic meanings. 


20) The concept of hikmah 

The root -k-m denotes the act of curbing or checking. From this root 
we derive the noun /ukm, or rule, which refers primarily to the curbing 
of evil through the prevention of injustice. Similarly, the noun hikmah, 
generally translated as ‘wisdom’, refers to the prevention of ignorance. 
The active participle bakim, or ruler, refers to someone who carries out 
legal rulings (abkam, singular, pukm). More generally the word hikmah 
is associated with justice (‘adl), knowledge (‘ilm), magnanimity (hilm), 
prophecy (mubuwwabh), and revealed scriptures. The verb abkama is 
more or less synonymous with the verb atqana, which means to mas- 
ter, to do skillfully or properly, or to make something so sound and 
strong that it cannot be corrupted or undermined. Accordingly, speech 
described with the derivative adjective mubkam is unambiguous 
speech whose words and meanings are subject to neither doubt nor 
equivocation. 

Derivatives of the root )-k-m occur eleven times in the Qur’an and 
in five different senses: (1) A means of admonition. In Sarah al- 
Bagarah, 2:231 God urges the recipients of the Qur’an to take 
seriously “the revelation and the wisdom which He has bestowed on 
you from on high in order to admonish you thereby” (mda anzala ‘alay- 
kum min al-kitabi wa al-hikmati ya‘izukum bihi). (2) Understanding 
and knowledge. Speaking of John the Baptist (Yahya), God declares in 
Sarah Maryam, 19:12: “We granted him wisdom (ataynahu al-hukm) 
while he was yeta little boy.” Similarly, God declares in Sarah al-Nis@’, 
4:54 that He has granted “revelation and wisdom (al-kitaba wa al- 
hikmab) unto the House of Abraham.” (See also Sérah al-Bagarah, 
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2:269). (3) The act of ruling on legal matters. Thus God commands the 
Prophet (5:42), “if you judge, judge between them with equity” (fa in 
hakamta, fabkum baynahum bial-qist).” 

The word hakim, meaning “wise” or “a wise man,” conveys several 
different senses. One of these is that of a scholar or learned individual, 
it being said that in order to be described as hakim, one must combine 
knowledge with action. As Sirah Fussilat, 41:33 asks: “Who could be 
better of speech than he who calls [his fellow-men] unto God, and does 
what is just and right, and says, ‘Verily, Iam of those who have surren- 
dered themselves to God?’” Another is that of someone who masters 
(abkama) the work he does. A third sense conveyed by the word hakim 
is that of ‘manifest’ or ‘clear.’ Given the fundamental sense of the root 
h-k-m as that of prevention or curbing, it came to be used to speak of 
regulating the precision of knowledge and action via direct examina- 
tion of the meanings of things and the kind of keen observation that 
comes with accumulated experience. The Arabs once called their 
nobility hukama’, or sages, in recognition of their sound opinions, 
prudence, and integrity. Al-Hakim is also one of the 99 names of God, 
whose notice nothing escapes, and Who controls, regulates and rules 
the Universe with His almighty power and knowledge (cf. Sirah al- 
M@idah, 5:118, Sarah al-An‘am, 6:18, etc.). In this sense, the word 
hakim is more or less synonymous with hakim, meaning ruler or gover- 
nor, although the term /ukm (rule, governance, judgment) is broader 
than hikmah (wisdom, sagacity). 

One proposed definition of hikmah is knowledge of things as they 
are. In order to be classified as hikmah, knowledge must also be accom- 
panied by balanced attitudes and actions, that is, with an avoidance of 
both excess and neglect. This is consistent with the fact that according 
to the majority of scholars, ‘ilm is not simply abstract understanding, 
buta balance of knowledge and action, with one or the other of the two 
taking priority depending on the nature of the situation. 


4 i 
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The foregoing has been an overview of the Qur’anic terms relevant to 
the concept of ‘ilm in its various facets. Other terms might have been 
included; however, given the length of this study, I have chosen simply 
to mention them without discussing them in detail. These additional 
terms include: /ilm (intelligence, understanding), rushd (prudence, 
maturity, sensibility), Jutf (subtlety), ipsan (virtue, action on others’ 
behalf), and inds (perception, discernment, observation); khawf (fear), 
khishyah (apprehension), and indbah (return, repentance); fasahah 
(eloquence, skilled verbal expression) and lan (grammatical incor- 
rectness); ‘alan (public disclosure), istikbraj (extraction, deduction) 
and hashas (to become clear, plain, manifest), all of which relate in one 
way or another to speech and to information presented to a listener or 
reader. 


21) The concept of huda 

The root consisting of the letters )-d-y denotes two basic meanings. 
The first is that of guidance along a path, with the active participle, 
hadin, referring to someone who goes ahead of others to show them the 
way. As such, the nouns hidayah and huda, meaning right guidance, 
denote the opposite of error. The second basic meaning of this root is 
that ofa bestowal of grace, that is, a gift (badiyyah). The term al-hddi is 
one of the names of God (Sarah al-Hajj, 22:54), who grants sight to His 
servants and shows them the way of knowledge so that they can per- 
ceive and acknowledge His lordship and divinity. 

The term hudda with its various general and specific meanings 
occurs in 316 places in the Qur’an. Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:5 speaks of 
those “who follow the guidance (hudan) [which comes] from their 
Sustainer.” Similarly in S#rab al-Baqarah, 2:120, God instructs the 
Prophet, “Say: ‘Behold, God’s guidance is the only true guidance” 
(inna hudda Allahi huwa al-huda). For a contrast between huda and 
dalalah, guidance and error, see Sirah al-Baqarah, 2:16. The verbal 
form is found in S#rah al-Shara, 42:52, where God tells the Prophet, 
“you will guide [others] onto a straight path” (wa innaka la tahdi ila 
sirdtin mustagim). (See also Sirah al-Bagarah, 2:38, Sirah Taba, 
20:50, Sirah al-A‘ld, 87:3, Sirah al-Jinn, 72:2, and Sarab Yanus, 
10:35, and Sarah al-Oasas, 28:56). In Sirah al-Naml, 27:41, another 
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form of the verb occurs (tahtadi, yahtadiin), meaning ‘to allow oneself 
to be guided.’ 

All of the aforementioned uses of the derivatives of b-d-y thus 
revolve around the notions of guidance and inspiration. As used in the 
Qur’an, the word hiddyabh refers to the act of granting understanding 
and success, steering others away from the path of error and onto the 
path of faith which leads in turn to goodness and blessedness. When 
ascribed to human beings, the word describes the acts of supplication 
and of showing others the right path. Some apply the word hidayah 
whether one’s efforts to guide others are successful or not, while others 
apply it only if one’s efforts succeed, since hidayah is contrasted with 
dalalah, or error. 

As for the guidance ascribed to God, it may take one of four differ- 
ent forms. The first form is that which is granted to every morally 
accountable human being in the form of insight and the ability to rea- 
son (see Sirah Taha, 20:50 and Sirah al-Balad, 90:10). The second is 
the type of guidance given to the prophets through a special divine call, 
the revelation of the Qur’an, and the like (see Sirah al-Anbiya’, 21:73 
and Sarah al-An‘am, 6:90). The third type is the success granted spe- 
cially to those who have allowed themselves to be guided, and which is 
denied to those who reject faith. And the fourth is guidance to Paradise 
in the afterlife. 


22) The concept of ittiba® 

The root t-b-‘ denotes the act of following or succeeding. Derivatives of 
this root occur 175 times in the Qur’an, and in the following eight 
senses: (1) Accompanying. In Sarah al-Kabf, 18:66, Moses asks a figure 
of great knowledge and wisdom if he can “follow” him in the sense of 
traveling with him (hal attabi‘uka). (2) Emulating. In Sirah Yasin, 
36:21 we read the admonishment to emulate (ittabi@) “those who ask 
no reward of you” (ittabi‘a man Ia yas’alukum ajran). (3) Adhering to. 
People are urged in Sirah al-Nahl, 16:123, to adhere to (ittabi‘) “the 
creed of Abraham.” (See also Sarah al-M@idah, 5:48). (4) Following a 
path. Sarah al-Nisa’, 4:11 5 speaks of someone who “follows (yattabi‘) 
a path other than that of the believers (ghayra sabili al-mu’minin). (See 
also Sarah al-An‘am, 6:1 53). (5) Engaging in. Sérah al-Bagqarah, 2:102 
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speaks disapprovingly of those who engage in (ittaba‘i) certain evil 
practices that were prevalent during the days of Solomon, (Sirah al- 
Nisa’, 4:157). (6) Adopting, turning toward. In Sarah al-Bagqarah, 
2:145, God speaks to the Prophet about how the Jews and Christians 
have not adopted (tabi‘i) his direction of prayer. (7) Obedience. Sirah 
al-Nisa@’, 4:83, God tells the believers that were it not for His grace and 
generosity, most of them would have obeyed (laittaba‘tum) Satan. (8) 
Seeking. We read in Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:1 62 about the one who “strives 
after God’s goodly acceptance” (man ittaba‘a ridwan Allah). (See also 
al-M@’idah, 5:16). (9) Chasing. Moses is warned in Sarah al-Shu‘ara’, 
26:52 to move quickly with the Children of Israel as they flee Egypt, 
since they will be pursued (innakum muttabaiin). 


23) The concept of shiira 

The root sh-w-r denotes two basic meanings: (1) to reveal or express 
something, and (2) to take something. One might say, for example, 
shurtu al-dabbah, “I took the pack animal,” while the noun mishwar 
refers to the path along which an animal is taken. The same verb might 
also be used in association with honey, as in shdra al-‘asal, or ashara al- 
‘asal (he took the honey) where the beehive from which the honey is 
taken is referred to as a mishar. Another verbal derivation is the verb 
shawara, meaning to consult with someone (see S#rah Al ‘Imran, 
3:159). The meaning is derived from the verb sh4ra in the sense of tak- 
ing because, when one consults with another person, one seeks to 
“take” his or her point of view on something. Similarly, the verb 
istasharalyastashiru means to seek someone’s counsel (shard), while 
the noun shird can refer to the act of mutual consultation (see Sarah al- 
Shiird, 42:38). The noun mustashir may also refer to a camel that can 
distinguish a pregnant she-camel from one that is not pregnant. The 
verb ashara/yushiru can mean to point or gesture with one’s hand, as in 
Sarah Maryam, 19:29. 


24) The concept of fitrah 

The triliteral root f-t-r denotes several different notions. These include 
(1) opening and making visible, (2) creation and newness, (3) breaking 
fast, (4) granting something a particular nature or constitution. 
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Derivatives of this root occur 20 times in the Qur’an: (1) Creation. 
This sense is found in Sarah Yiisuf, 12:101, which uses the active par- 
ticiple to refer to God as the “Originator of the heavens and the earth” 
(fatir al-samawati wal-ard). (2) Fault or weakness. This sense is found 
in Sérah al-Mulk, 67:3, which tells us that we will see no “flaw” (futiir) 
in God’s creation. (3) Innate constitution or temperament. Sirah al- 
Ram, 30:30 refers to “the natural disposition which God has instilled 
into people” (fitrat Allahi allati fatar al-nasa ‘alayhd@). (4) Splitting or 
cleaving lengthwise. Sarah al-Infitar, 82:1 speaks of the Day of 
Resurrection as the time when the sky will be “cleft asunder” (idhd al- 
sama’u infatarat). 


25) The concept of hayy 

The root consisting of the letter -y-y has two primary meanings. The 
first is that of being alive, while the other is that of shame, timidity, or 
bashfulness. In relation to the former sense of the root we have the 
derivatives hayah (life) and hayawdn (animal, living creature, derived 
from hayaydn). Rain has sometimes been referred to as hayy due its 
association with life on Earth and its renewal and sustenance. A clear 
path is sometimes referred to as tarig hayy, while the verb hayiya/ 
yahya is synonymous with istabdna/yastabinu, meaning to become 
plain or evident, or to see, perceive, notice. 

The words hayy/ahyda’ occur 3 5 times in the Qur’an, ihyd’ (bringing 
to life) 50 times, and istahbyda four times. It occurs once in the sense of 
living one’s life (Sarah al-Nahl, 16:97), 44 times in the sense of greeting 
(tahiyyah), four times in the sense of keeping someone alive in order to 
make a prisoner of war (Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:49; Sirah al-A‘raf, 7:127 
and 141; Sirah Ibrahim, 14:6), and twice in the sense of being alive 
(hayy) (see Sirah Yasin, 36:70 and Sarah al-An‘am, 6:122). 


26) The concept of zann 

The root consisting of the letters z-n-n actually denotes two opposite 
meanings: certainty and doubt. The verb zanna/yazunnu can be syn- 
onymous with the verb ayqgana/yiiginu, to be certain. Sirah al- 
Bagarah, 2:249, for example, refers to certain men “who knew with 
certainty (alladhina yazunniin) that they were destined to meet God 
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(annahbum mulaqi Allab).” This use of the verb is frequent in the 
Qur’an. On the other hand, this same verb can mean to doubt or sus- 
pect. From this sense of the root we derive the word zinnah, meaning 
suspicion, misgiving, or accusation. As for the verbal noun zamn, it can 
refer either to knowledge, or to vacillation between two unconfirmed 
beliefs. 

The term zann occurs 69 times in the Qur’an, and in four different 
senses: (1) Cautious certainty with a consciousness of God. Sirah al- 
Baqarah, 2:230 states that a formerly married man and woman may 
return to each other “provided that both of them think (zannd@) that 
they will be able to keep within the bounds set by God.” (2) Doubt or 
unconfirmed belief. Sirah al-Jathiyah, 45:32 quotes skeptics saying 
about the Last Hour: “we think it is no more than an empty guess (in 
nagunnu illa zannan), and [so] we are by no means convinced! (wa ma 
nahnu bi mustayqinin).” (A similar sense is found in Sirah al-Inshiqaq, 
84:14). (3) Paranoid or vain thoughts. Sarah al-Ahzab, 33:10 addresses 
those who were near death on the battlefield, saying, “conflicting 
thoughts about God passed through your minds” (tagunnana billahi 
al-zuniina). The words zgann and shakk are related in meaning. 
However, the word zann implies that one possibility is more strongly 
weighted than the other. A person may have reason to believe that a 
certain thing is true, though he also holds out the possibility that the 
opposite is true. His belief (zanm) that something is a possibility (rather 
than a certainty) distinguishes it from knowledge (‘ilm), while the exis- 
tence of evidence supporting a given possibility distinguishes it from 
mere suspicion (shakk). 


27) The concept of hasab 
The root h-s-b relates to four basic denotations: (1) counting or com- 
putation (hasaba/yahsubu), (2) considering, regarding, or supposing 
(hasaba/yahsibu or hasiba/yahsibu), (3) a small pillow referred to as a 
husbanah (plural, busbdn), and (4) a disease that causes whitening of 
the skin and damage to the hair, the person afflicted with it being 
referred to as ahsab. 

Derivatives of this root occur r1o times in the Qur’an, and in five 
different senses: (1) Counting or computing. S#rah Yiinus, 10:5 uses 
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the word hisab in relation to the measurement of time. (2) Holding 
accountable. This sense of the word is found in Sirah al-Talaq, 65:8, 
which refers to a severe accounting (hisaban shadidan) to which God 
subjected those who despised His commands. (3) Sufficiency. In Sarah 
al-Tawbah, 9:129, God instructs the Prophet to say to those who 
refuse to believe, “God sufficeth me. There is no god but He. In Him 
have I placed my trust.” (4) One who takes account of human beings’ 
actions. The word hasib is used in this sense in relation to God in Sarah 
al-Nisa’, 4:6. (5) Thinking, supposing. The verb hasaba is used in this 
sense in Sarah al-‘Ankabit, 29:2 and Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:1 42. 

We are told in Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:37 that when Zachariah visited 
Mary in the sanctuary and found her with food whose source he could 
not identify, he asked her where she had gotten it, and she replied, “It is 
from God; behold, God grants sustenance unto whom He wills, 
beyond all reckoning (bi ghayri hisab).” The phrase bi ghayri hisab, 
translated here as “beyond all reckoning,” can be understood to mean 
that what God grants, He grants without its being deserved. It can also 
be understood to mean that what God gives, He does not take back 
again. Thirdly, it can mean that God gives more than human beings 
could ever measure. 


28) The concept of jabl 
The root j-h-1 denotes two primary meanings. The first is opposed to 
knowledge, while the second is opposed to stillness. Used in the 
first sense, we derive the noun majhal (plural, majabil) meaning an 
unknown, unexplored region or territory, and mijhalah, which refers 
to something that leads to ignorance. The verbal noun is jah! or 
jahalah; the verb tajahala means to feign ignorance or lack of knowl- 
edge, while the active participle, meaning ‘ignorant’, is jahil or jabal 
(plural, jubbal or jubala’). A she-camel with no identifying markings is 
referred to as a ndqah majhilah; the verb istajbala means to regard 
someone as ignorant or uneducated. 

Used in the second sense, we derive the noun mijbal, which refers to 
the poker used to stir embers. Similarly, the statement, istajhalat al- 
rihu al-ghusna means that the wind stirred a branch as it blew over it. 
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Derivatives of the root j-h-] occur 24 inthe Qur’an. In all these cases 
they relate in one way or another to a lack of knowledge. In many cases 
the lack of knowledge is viewed as willful and blameworthy (cf. Sérah 
al-Baqarah, 2:67), but in some cases it is not. In Sérah al-Bagqarah, 
2:273, the word jahil is used simply to mean “unaware,” without any 
criticism implied. Sérah al-Nisd’, 4:17 states that God accepts the 
repentance of those who do wrong “out of ignorance” (bi jahdlah). 
Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:15 4 refers to “pagan ignorance” (jahiliyyah), while 
Sarah al-Zumar, 39:64 records words addressed by the Prophet to 
unbelievers as “O you who are unaware [of right and wrong]” (ayyuha 
al-jahiliin). 


29) The concept of batil 

The root consisting of the letters b-t-] denotes something’s departure or 
the brevity of its stay or duration (the verb being batala/yabtulu, verbal 
noun butul/butiil). It is frequently used in opposition to the concept of 
truth. The active participle, batil (plural, abdtil), is used to refer to that 
which is false, null, void, or invalid. 

Derivatives of this root occur in approximately 36 places in the 
Qur’an, and in three different senses: (1) Falsehood. The word b@til is 
used in this sense in Sarah Fussilat, 41:42. See also Sirah al-Isra’, 
17:81, Sirah al-Hajj, 22:62, which describes all that people worship 
other than God as “falsehood” (al-batil) and Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:42, 
where people are commanded not to “overlay the truth with false- 
hood” (la talbisa al-haqga bil-batil). (2) Nullification. People are 
exhorted in Sirah al-Bagqarah, 2:264 not to “nullify” their good works 
(la tubtila sadaqatikum) by reminding others of how good they have 
been to them. (3) Injustice. Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:188 urges people not 
to consume each other’s resources “wrongfully” (bil-bdtil). 


30) The concept of hawa 

The triliteral root h-w-y denotes the idea of falling, and of emptiness. 
From this root we derive the noun hawd’, which refers to air due to its 
apparent emptiness. The verb hawd/yabwi means to fall (verbal noun, 
haw4), from which we derive the noun bawiyah, meaning pit or chasm 
(something into which one falls). With the definite article, this noun 
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also refers to Hell (al-hawiyah, the pit into which the denier of truth 
falls). Another sense of the noun /awd is caprice, craving, and passion, 
which are viewed as being devoid of all benefit. Similarly, the word 
hawa can refer to romantic love in both its positive and negative aspects. 

Derivatives of this root occur in 38 places in the Qur’an, and in the 
following senses: (1) To fall. Sarah al-Najm, 53:1 refers to God’s 
message as it “comes down” (idhad hawa). Using the verb in a more 
metaphorical sense, Sirah Ibrahim, 14:37 contains Abraham’s prayer 
that people’s hearts would “incline” (tahw7) toward the inhabitants of 
the valley where he has settled. (See also S#rah al-Hajj, 22:31). (2) 
Craving. Sarah al-Nazi‘at, 79:40 uses the term hawéd to refer to “base 
desires.” (3) To perish. Sérah Tahd, 20:81 employs the verb hawd in 
this sense, telling us that he who brings divine condemnation upon 
himself “has thrown himself into utter ruin” (fa gad haw4). (4) Empty 
space. Sarah Ibrahim, 14:43 describes the hearts of evildoers as “an 
abysmal void” (afidatubum hawad’), so terrified and confounded are 
they from what they witness on the Day of Judgment (cf. Sirah al- 
Oasas, 28:10). (5) Hell. This sense of the word is found in Sirah 
al-O€ri‘ah, 101:9, which, in an indirect reference to Hell, speaks of the 
“abyss” (bdwiyab) in which sinners find themselves. (6) Whim, 
caprices. For this use, see Sérah al-Baqarah, 2:145, where the plural 
abwa’abum is translated by Asad as “errant views” (cf. Sarah al- 
Ma@’idah, 5:48). 


THIRD: Wahy-RELATED TERMS IN THE QUR’AN 


1) The concept of Wahy 

The root consisting of the letter w-h-y refers to the act of communicat- 
ing knowledge of some kind ina rapid, subtle manner. The noun wahy 
refers to a signal, sign or rapidly delivered message. As for the noun 
wahd, it refers to an inspiration or quiet voice. The verb tawahha 
means to hurry or act quickly, while the adjective wahiyyun means 
hurried or hasty. As for the verb istawhd, it means to call someone and 
send him out and to seek understanding, insight, or understanding 
from him. Similarly, the verb wahhad means to hasten someone or 
something. 
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Derivatives of the root w-h-y occur 79 times in the Qur’an in five 
different senses: (1) Sign, signal or gesture. S#rab Maryam, 19:11 tells 
us how Zachariah came out of the temple and gestured to his people 
(awha ilayhim) to praise God morning and evening. (2) To suggest 
thoughts, whisper. Sarah al-An‘am, 6:112 describes evil forces that 
“whisper unto one another” in attempts to deceive and mislead. (3) 
Inspiration. In Sarah al-Qasas, 28:7 God declares, “We inspired [thus] 
the mother of Moses (awhdaynda ila ummi miisa): Suckle him [for a 
time], and then, when thou hast cause to fear for him, cast him into the 
river.” (4) God-given instincts. Sarah al-Nahl, 16:68 tells us how God 
has “inspired the bees” (awhd...ila al-nahl) to build dwellings for them- 
selves in mountains and trees. (5) Divine revelation. The verb awhd is 
also used to describe God’s communication of His revelation to the 
prophets, as in S#rah al-Nisa@’, 4:163, where God states, “We inspired 
(awhayna ila) Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob, and their 
descendants.” The noun waby is also found in Sérah al-Shird, 42:51 in 
the sense of “sudden inspiration.” The process of wa/y — sudden inspi- 
ration, or revelation — occurs by seeing a messenger from God and 
hearing what he says, such as when Gabriel delivered God’s messages 
to the Prophet. In other cases, however, one may hear a message with- 
out seeing a messenger, such as when Moses heard God speak, yet 
without seeing Him. The Qur’an warns against claiming falsely to have 
received divine inspiration; hence we read in Sarah al-An‘am, 6:93, 
“And who could be more wicked than he who invents a lie about God, 
or says, ‘This has been revealed unto me’ (gala ihiya ilayya), the while 
nothing has been revealed to him (wa lam yiha ilayhi shay’un)?” The 
verb awhd can also refer to God’s inspiration of people to do good 
works. In speaking of Isaac and his son, God states in Sarah al-Anbiya’, 
21:73, “We inspired them [with a will] to do good works” (awhayna 
ilayhim fi‘l al-khayrat). God inspired Jesus’ disciples to believe in him 
(Sirah al-Md@’idah, 5:111). This same verb, however, can be used to 
refer to evil insinuations (see Sarah al-An‘am, 6:121). The Arabic word 
most often used to refer to inspiration given to people other than the 
prophets is i/ham, while the inspiration granted to other creatures — the 
bees, for example — is taskhir. 
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2) Ilham 

The triliteral root /-b-m denotes the act of devouring, consuming, or 
swallowing up. Hence, the verb alhama/yulhimu in the sense of inspi- 
ration is a metaphorical expression derived from the image of ‘feeding’ 
someone something that is good. It can describe the act of introducing 
a good thought into someone’s mind with a view to carrying it out in 
action, or the thought of something evil with a view to avoiding it. The 
only derivative of the root /-h-m found in the Qur’an is the verb alhama 
in Sarah al-Shams, 91:7-8, which tells us that God has ‘enlightened’ the 
soul concerning both its vices and its virtues. In other words, He has 
shown the individual what he or she should pursue by way of goodness 
and obedience to God, and what to avoid by way of evil and disobedi- 
ence. Every believer has been a recipient of i/am to some degree by the 
mere fact of having been guided to faith without his or her having 
sought out evidence or proof. I/bam thus consists in the knowledge 
that inspires an individual to undertake whatever action is necessary to 
achieve the good and provide guidance for others in society. 

The process of ilham involves the introduction of ideas into the 
mind and heart such that the individual immediately grasps their 
meaning and significance. If we say someone is mulham, ‘inspired’, we 
mean that he or she comes to know things by virtue of his or her astute- 
ness and intelligence without necessarily having witnessed them 
directly. Waby is specific to prophets, while i/bam is more general. And 
whereas wahy takes place through the mediation of an angel or direct 
communication from God, ilham takes place through the introduction 
of a thought into one’s mind or heart in such a way that the individual 
realizes the truth without having exerted a special effort to investigate 
the matter at hand or research evidence for and against it. As for i‘lam, 
meaning notification, it is more general than ilhdam, since it consists 
simply in announcing or conveying information to someone about 
something. 


3) Lutf 

The root /-t-f denotes gentleness, daintiness, and delicacy. When pre- 
ceded by the definite article, the adjectival form latif is one of the 99 
names of God (cf. Sirah al-An‘am, 6:103; Sirah al-Hajj, 22:63), and 
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translates roughly as “unfathomable” (Muhammad Asad) or “above 
all comprehension” (Abdullah Yusuf Ali). The divine name Al-Latif 
often appears in conjunction with Al-Khabir which, as we saw earlier, 
denotes God’s knowledge of all things. Sirah al-Mulk, 67:14 reads, ala 
ya‘lamu man khalaqa wa huwa Al-Latif Al-Khabir? This is rendered 
by Asad as, “How could it be that He who has created [all] should not 
know [all]? Yea, He alone is unfathomable [in His wisdom] (wa huwa 
AlL-Latifu), Aware (Al-Khabir)!”, and by Abdullah Yusuf Ali as, 
“Should He not know — He that created? and He is the One that under- 
stands the finest mysteries (wa huwa Al-Latifu) [and] is well-acquainted 
[with them] (Al-Khabir).” 

As applied to God, the word Jatif describes God’s goodness to His 
servants, which is demonstrated by His gracious, gentle provision of 
the blessings they need. It also points to God’s nature as the One who 
knows that which is concealed, the intricacies of things. When applied 
to speech, /atif means mysterious, vague and subtle, and when one says 
talattaftu bi fuldn, it means, “I gained access to his secrets through 
subterfuge.” 

Derivatives of the root /-t-f occur eight times in the Qur’an. In Sarah 
Yusuf, 12:100, Joseph states: rabbi latifun li ma yashda’u. This is trans- 
lated by Abdullah Yusuf Ali as, “Verily my Lord understands best the 
mysteries of all that He plans to do,” and by Muhammad Asad as, 
“Verily, my Sustainer is unfathomable in [the way He brings about] 
whatever He wills.” Both translations bring out the element of mystery 
and “beyondness” conveyed by the term Jatif when applied to the 
Divine. The word latif describes someone who operates so covertly and 
discreetly that his actions escape others’ notice. This sense of the root /- 
t-f is found in Sérah al-Kahf, 18:19, where we are told that one of the 
“Companions of the Cave” is sent out to bring food from the nearby 
town with instructions that he should “behave with great care (wal- 
yatalattaf) and by no means make anyone aware of you (wa [a 
yush‘iranna bikum ahadan).” Similarly, the plural lata’if refers to real- 
ities that are too subtle to be perceived by the senses. 


4) Risalah 
The root r-s-/ denotes emanation and extension. The noun ras! refers to 
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a leisurely gait, while the verb tarassal means to proceed leisurely, take 
one’s time. The noun ras! can also refer to sheep that have been sent out 
to pasture. The plural of ras/ is sometimes used as an adverb, as in ja’ al- 
gawmu arsdlan, “the people came in one group after another.” The 
noun rasél (plural, rusul) refers to a messenger or apostle, while winds 
are sometimes referred to as mursalat, “sent ones.” As for the verb ras- 
sala (verbal noun, tarsil), it is more or less synonymous with the verb 
rattala (tartila), meaning to chant or sing. 

Derivatives of the root r-s-/ occur 513 times in the Qur’an, and in 
the following senses: (1) To let loose upon. This sense is found in Sarah 
Maryam, 19:83, where God declares that He has “let loose all [manner 
of] satanic forces upon those who deny the truth” (arsalnd al-shayatina 
‘ala al-kGfirin). (See also Sirah al-Qamar, 54:27). (2) To send a person 
out. In Sirah al-Nisda’, 4:79 God tells the Prophet, “We have sent you 
as an apostle unto all mankind” (arsalnaka lil-nasi rasiilan). Similarly, 
we read in Sérah al-Shu‘ara’, 26:53 that in the time of Moses, Pharaoh 
“sent heralds unto all cities” (arsala fir‘awnu fi al-madd@ ini hashirin). 
Used in the sense of release from bondage, the word arsala is found in 
Sarah al-Shu‘ard’, 26:17, where Moses tells Pharaoh to “Let the chil- 
dren of Israel go with us!” (arsil ma‘anda bani isra’il). (3) One who 
releases from affliction (mursil). See Sirah Fatir, 3 5:2. (7) To provide. 
This sense is found in Sérab Nah, 71:11, where we are told that God 
“will send rain to you in abundance” (yursili al-samda’a ‘alaykum 
midraran— mote literally, will release the sky upon you). 

The original meaning of the root r-s-/ is that of gradual emission or 
sending out, as in reference, for example, to camels sent out little by lit- 
tle. A similar sense is conveyed by the word rasil, a messenger who is 
sent out. (In S#rah al-Tawbah, 9:128, the word rasil is used to refer to 
a single person, while in Sarah al-Shu‘arda’, 26:16 it is used to refer to 
more than one). The plural form rusul is used to refer both to God’s 
prophets (Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:144) and to His angels (see Sarah Had, 
T1:81). 


5) Naba’ 


The root n-b-‘ denotes movement from place to place. The noun naba’ 
refers to a report or piece of news that has been brought from one place 
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to another, the active participle munbi’ refers to a person who brings 
the report, and a nabi, or prophet (plural, anbiya’) is someone who 
brings a report on God’s authority. The verb tanabba’a can mean 
either to claim to be a prophet, or to prophesy or predict something, 
while the verbal noun is nubii’ah or tanabbu’. Another sense conveyed 
by this root is that of being raised, elevated or prominent. When attrib- 
uted to a sound or voice, the verb naba’a denotes softness, and means 
to make a low sound. Hence, the noun naba’ refers to a report that is 
critical in its importance, that is delivered discreetly, or in a low voice, 
and that is devoid of all untruth. In order for a khabar to be described 
asa naba’, it must display these three qualities. 

The root 1-b-’, derivatives of which appear in 160 places in the 
Qur’an, occurs as a verb in past and present tenses, and as a noun, 
plural and singular. All of its occurrences are consistent with the root’s 
lexical definition as a true report. These include, for example, Sarah al- 
Tahrim, 66:3 (nabba’at bibi, “she divulged it”), Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:15 
(a’anabbi’'ukum, “Shall I tell you...?”), and Sarah Yusuf, 12:15 (la 
tunabbi’annahum bi amribim hadhda, “Of a surety you shall [one day] 
tell them the truth of this their affair”). 


6) Nubuwwah 

The word nubuwwah is derived from the root n-b-’ discussed above. 
Nubuwwah, or prophethood, is a kind of ambassadorship among 
thoughtful souls for the purpose of enlightening them concerning both 
their present life and the life to come. A prophet (abi) is someone who 
conveys a message that brings peace to those with astute, perceptive 
minds. The prophet occupies a rank below that of an apostle or 
messenger (rasil). However, the role of prophet is one for which the 
individual is chosen, not one he acquires by dint of his own efforts, 
since the knowledge this station brings is divine in nature and is not 
dependent on human knowledge in any way. 


7) Iman 
The root a-m-n denotes two basic meanings: (1) faithfulness and hon- 


esty that bring inward peace, the verb being amina/ya’manu, and the 
verbal noun being amdnah, meaning integrity; and (2) affirmation of 
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someone else’s truthfulness, the verb being dmana/yu’minu, and the 
verbal noun being 7mdn, or faith (see Sirah al-M@idah, 5:5). One of the 
names of God is Al-Mu’min, “the Preserver of Faith” (Sarah al-Hashr, 
59:23) who, by preserving people’s faith, protects them from chastise- 
ment in the life to come. As for 7mdn, or faith, it refers to confidence in 
God demonstrated through reverence and submission to God’s Law. 

Derivatives of the root a-m-n occur 875 times in the Qur’an, and in 
the following senses: (1) Expression of faith in public, and disbelief in 
private. This use of the root is found in Sarah al-Mundfigiin, 63:3, 
which speaks of certain individuals who “[profess that] they have 
attained to faith (mani), whereas [inwardly] they deny the Truth 
(thumma kafari).” (2) Affirming the truth of Islam both in public and 
in private. Sirah al-Bayyinah, 98:7 praises those “who have attained 
to faith, and do righteous deeds” (alladhina Gmani wa ‘amili al- 
salibat). (Cf. Sirah al-Baqarah, 2:62). (3) Faith in the one God 
combined with polytheism (S#rah Yiisuf, 12:106). (4) Affirming the 
truth of what some other human being says (Sarah Yiisuf, 12:17). (5) 
Believing in falsehoods that can provide no salvation (Sirah al-Nisa’, 
4:51). 

Iman whose object is God entails an affirmation of divine truth 
which stands opposed to kur, or denial of this truth (cf. Sarah al-Nabhl, 
16:106). When its object is God, the verb @mana/yu’minu is generally 
followed by the preposition bi in parallel with its opposite, kafara/yak- 
furu, which takes the same preposition. By affirming God’s existence 
and oneness, the believer (7u’min) renders himself or herself secure (f7 
ma’man) from divine chastisement. When the object of the verb 
amana/yu’minu in the Qur’an is something or someone other than 
God, it is generally followed by the preposition Ji, which conveys the 
sense of not only affirmation, but following and emulation. Iman 
customarily refers to belief that goes beyond one’s knowledge (which is 
also true of God-consciousness, or taqwa). Iman involves confession 
with the lips, belief in the heart, and action (cf. Sérah al-Nabhl, 16:106 
and Surah al-Baqarah, 2:1 43). The greater the knowledge that accom- 
panies faith (imdn), the more action one will engage in, and the more 
the action, the greater the certainty. Certainty thus waxes with obedi- 
ence to the All-Merciful One, and wanes with obedience to evil or 
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destructive impulses. One can only attain to imdan by receiving the light 
of knowledge from the lantern of prophethood, stripping oneself of 
base desires and caprices, and ceasing to acquiesce in the will of others. 
Believers’ knowledge is derived from the flame of divine revelation, 
while their will is devoted to God and the life to come. Firmly estab- 
lished in knowledge and right action, such individuals will be among 
the leaders who guide others based on God’s commands, and succes- 
sors to His Apostle in guiding his community worldwide. 


8) Ghayb 

The root gh-y-b denotes the act of vanishing from sight. It is used of the 
sun when it sets, for example. We say ghabat al-shams, that is, “the sun 
vanished from sight.” The verbal noun ghayb denotes doubt or uncer- 
tainty, as well as low or depressed parts of the earth. Similarly, the 
noun ghayabah refers to the bottom of a well, pit, etc. 

Derivatives of this root occur 60 times in the Qur’an in the follow- 
ing senses: (1) “That which is beyond the reach of human perception,” 
including: the Day of Judgment (Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:3) and death 
(Sirah Saba’, 34:14). God is identified as the One who knows “all that 
is beyond the reach of a created being’s perception (al-ghayb) as well as 
all that can be witnessed by a creature’s senses or mind (wa al- 
shahadah) (Sirah al-Ra‘d, 13:9 and Sirah al-Sajdah, 32:6).” See also 
Sarah al-A‘raf, 7:188, Sirah al-An‘am, 6:59, Sirah Maryam, 19:78, 
and Sirah al-Jinn, 72:26. (2) The “dark depths” of a well (ghayabati 
al-jubbi, Surah Yusuf 12:10). (3) Confidentialities, the privacy of one’s 
home life. Sirah al-Nisa’, 4:34 speaks of righteous women who act as 
guardians of “what Allah would have them guard” (lil-ghaybi bi ma 
hafiza Allabu, Abdullah Yusuf Ali).” In other words, they behave in 
their husbands’ absence as they would behave in his presence. (4) 
Backbiting (which involves saying hurtful things about people in their 
absence). See Sarah al-Hujurdat, 49:13. (11) Knowledge of the unseen 
(i.e., divine revelation received). We are told in Sérah al-Takwir, 81:24 
that God does not “withhold grudgingly a knowledge of the Unseen” 
(wa mda huwa ‘ald al-ghaybi bi danin). 

Sarah al-Baqgarah, 2:3 states that the God-conscious are those 
“who believe in [the existence of] that which is beyond the reach of 
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human perception” (alladhina yu’miniina bil-ghayb) and which, 
therefore, can only be known through divine revelation. This verse has 
been interpreted by some to mean that they believe whether they are 
present to you, or absent (in other words, they are not hypocrites). This 
relates to Sarah al-M@’idah, 5:94, which speaks of pilgrims to Makkah 
being tempted by the game animals available to them (hunting being 
prohibited during the pilgrimage) such “that God might mark out those 
who fear Him although He is beyond the reach of human perception” 
(li ya‘lama Allabu man yakhafubu bil-ghayb, Asad), or, as rendered by 
Yusuf Ali, “that He may test who fears Him unseen” (man yakhafuhu 
bil-ghayb). 


9) Qada’ 

The root q-d-y relates to the action of mastering or completing some- 
thing; bringing it to pass, carrying out, executing, and ruling or judging 
concerning the law. The verbal noun gad@’ can refer variously toa legal 
ruling or judgment, or the judiciary. From this root we derive the active 
participle gadi, meaning judge or magistrate, who issues rulings and 
implements them. The related noun gadiyyah, meaning lawsuit, case, 
cause or legal question, points to a process of settling, resolution, and 
clarification, while the feminine active participle, gadiyyah, is used to 
refer to death (which finalizes and concludes a life). 

Derivatives of the root g-d-y occur 63 times in the Qur’an in the 
following senses: (1) To command, instruct, enjoin as a duty. Sarah al- 
Isra’, 17:23 tells us that God “has ordained (qgadda) that you shall 
worship none but Him” (alla ta‘budi illa iyyahu). (2) To decree or 
make known. This meaning of the verb gadd is found in Sirah al-Isra’, 
17:4 and Sarah al-Hijr, 15:66. (3) To finish or conclude. In Sarah al- 
Nisa’, 4:103 God tells believers, “when you have finished your prayer 
(idha qadaytum al-salab), remember God...” (fadhkurii Allah). (4) To 
bring about, accomplish. This sense of the verb gadd is found in Sirah 
al-Anfal, 8:42. (5) To kill, put an end to. Sirah al-Qasas, 28:15 tells us 
that Moses struck a man with his fist and thus “brought about his end” 
(gad4 ‘alayhi). (6) To settle, decide. Sirah Yiisuf, 12:41 tells us that a 
certain matter “has been decided [by God]” (gudiya al-amru). Of 
Jesus’ miraculous conception, Sarah Maryam, 19:21 tells us that “it 
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was a thing decreed [by God]” (kana amran maqdiyyan), while, speak- 
ing of how each soul must come within sight of the hell fire, 19:71 
describes this reality as “a decree that must be fulfilled” (Rana... 
hatman maqdiyyan). (7) To fulfill a term of service. Sirah al-Qasas, 
28:29 tells us of when “Moses had fulfilled his term” of service (gada 
mis al-ajala) in Midian. (8) To rule, pass judgment on. Describing the 
Day of Judgment with the use of the past tense (for rhetorical empha- 
sis), Sarah al-Zumar, 39:69 tells that when people appear before God, 
“judgment will be passed on them all in justice” (qudiya baynahum bi 
al-haqq). (See also Sirah al-Zumar, 39:75, and Sarah al-Naml, 27:78). 
(9) To form or create. The verb gad4@ is used in this sense in relation to 
God’s creation of the heavens in Sérah Fussilat, 41:12. 

The divine action indicated by the word gad@’ is more concrete than 
that referred to as gadar. Qadar has to do with divine foreknowledge 
or predetermination, while gada@’ has to do with the fulfillment, in real 
time, of such divine knowledge or predetermination. 
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Paths of Ma'tifah: 
Reason and Sensation 


FIRST: CONCEPTS RELATING TO Ma‘rifah 


1) The concept of ma‘rifah 

THE ROOT “-q-l refers to an impediment in something. Al-Khalil 
contrasted the ‘aq/ to ignorance. The verb is ‘aqgala/ya‘qilu, the verbal 
noun being ‘aq/ (plural, ‘ugil). The active participle ‘dgil means rea- 
sonable, sensible, prudent and the like, its plurals being ‘wqala’ and 
‘aqiliin. An intensified form of ‘aqil is ‘aqul, meaning endowed with 
exceptional understanding and intellect. The passive participle ma‘qul 
means intelligible, reasonable, and understandable, while the noun 
‘Aqilah refers to a clan whose members share the burden of paying the 
blood money for the tribe if one of its members is guilty of unintentional 
homicide. The ‘aqilah would consist of the cousins of the person who 
had committed the murder. The term ma‘qil (plural, ma‘aqil) refers to 
a stronghold or fortress, while charity (sadaqah) has sometimes been 
referred to with the term ‘igdal, which is a rope used to hobble a camel. 
Renowned grammarian al-Asma‘l stated that when attributed to the 
gazelle, the verb ‘aqala is used to mean that the gazelle was stranded (as 
on a mountain). Similarly, if food has caused someone constipation, it 
may be said that al-ta‘am ‘agala batnahu, while the phrase u‘tuqila 
lisanu fulan means that so-and-so’s tongue was tied. 

When used in the sense of mind, intelligence, or reason, the word 
‘aql has numerous denotations. It can mean, for example, knowledge 
of the nature of things, be they good or bad, beautiful or ugly, perfect 
or imperfect. Similarly, it might refer to the ability to recognize which 
of two goods is better, and which of two evils is worse. The passive par- 
ticiple ma‘qul, meaning reasonable or intelligible, refers to what has 
been retained in one’s heart or understanding. Reason or intelligence is 
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referred to as ‘aq! because it is what restrains you (ya‘qiluka) from sur- 
rendering to your cravings and appetites, just as a ‘iqgal —a cord used to 
hobble a camel - restrains and limits the camel’s movement. Similarly, 
it restrains (ya‘gilu) the tongue, thereby preventing its owner from 
uttering careless, harmful words out of ignorance and error. 

Derivatives of the root ‘-q-l occur 49 times in the Qur’an. There is 
no occurrence of the noun ‘aq/. However, the root appears repeatedly 
in various verbal forms: ‘agaliihu (once), ta‘gilin and ya‘qiliin (46 
times), za‘qilu (once), and ya‘giluha (once). The interrogative phrase 
afala ta‘qilin appears 13 times. Examples of these occurrences include: 
Sarah al-Mu’miniin, 23:80 which, after pointing to God’s power over 
life and death and “the alternation of night and day,” asks its listeners, 
“Will you not, then, use your reason (afala ta‘qilin)?” In Sirah al- 
Nabl, 16:67 God reminds us of the nourishment He provides through 
“date-palms and vines.” He then adds that in these things “there is a 
message indeed for people who use their reason” (inna fi dhdlika la 
ayatan li gqawmin ya‘qilin; cf. 16:13) Likewise, Sarah al-Ma@idah, 5:58 
states that certain people who mock the call to prayer “do not use their 
reason” (la ya‘qiliin; cf. Sirah al-Anfal, 8:22). In other words, their 
intelligence does nothing to deter them from engaging in morally rep- 
rehensible behavior. It has also been suggested that this verse is saying 
that they fail to realize the reward they would enjoy if they obeyed God 
and His Messenger. The fact that they “do not use their reason” does 
not mean that they have no intelligence or understanding, however. 
Rather, it means simply that they are failing to respond to God’s call 
due either to pride or toa lack of conviction. The evidence against them 
stands, however, since, despite their lack of conviction, they do under- 
stand the message they have heard. 

Philosophers and ethicists view the mind as a non-material essence 
that is nevertheless associated with matter in the course of its opera- 
tion. The expressive entity to which each of us refers as “I”, the mind 
has been described as a light in the heart that recognizes truth and false- 
hood. In sum, the ‘ag/ may be described variously as: (1) the attribute 
that distinguishes human beings from other living creatures, (2) the 
capacity by which we recognize the possibility of what is possible, and 
the impossibility of what is impossible, (3) knowledge gleaned from 
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experience, and (4) an instinctive force by means of which a person is 
able to squelch cravings for immediate gratification, but which differs 
in strength from one person to another. 


2) The concept of hajr 

The triliteral root )-j-r denotes the act of hindering, detaining, pro- 
hibiting, or denying access to something. One might state that a ruler 
hajar ‘ala al-safih, that is, he denied a legally incompetent person access 
to his wealth and forbade him to dispose of it. The mind is sometimes 
referred to with the word hijr, since it acts to restrain a person from 
behaving in an unseemly manner. Found only once in the Qur’an, this 
use of the word hijr occurs in Sarah al-Fajr, 89:5, which refers to those 
“endowed with reason” (dhi hijr). Hence, the roots ‘a-q-l and h-j-r 
share in common the denotation of restraining and holding back. 


3) The concept of nuha 

The root 2-h-y denotes: (1) the reaching of a goal or end, and (2) prohi- 
bition or restraint. The noun nubyab (plural, nuhda) is used to refer to 
reason or the mind because it restrains us from engaging in shameful 
actions. It has been suggested that another reason the mind is referred 
to with the word nuhyah is that reason (al-aq!) causes one to stop (yan- 
tahi, derived from nahd) at what God has commanded rather than 
exceeding the limits He has set. The word nuhyah can thus be seen to be 
related to the noun nibadyah, meaning end or limit. Similarly, the verb 
anhalyunhi (verbal noun, inhba’) may be used synonymously with 
ablaghalyublighu (verbal noun, iblagh), meaning to transmit or con- 
duct something to a termination point. The adjective manhah is used to 
describe someone who is sensible and insightful. Alternate forms of 
this adjective include nahiand nahin (plural, nahin). 

Derivatives of the root n-h-y occur twice in the Qur’an. Sarah Taha, 
20:54 declares that Nature holds messages “for those who are 
endowed with reason” (/i ali al-nuba). Only those who use their reason 
benefit from these messages, since only they take them to heart; only 
they comprehend the rational evidence God has placed in the natural 
world for the reality of the resurrection of the dead. Such evidence is 
found in the way plants are brought back to life after the earth “dies” 
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during the winter months, and in the way God brought us into being 
out of nothing. In short, people’s minds (al-nuhd@) act to restrain them 
(tanbahbum) from unseemly comport, and stop (tantahi) at the limits 
God has set for them. 


4) The concept of qalb 

The root g-I-b has two primary denotations: (1) the essence or best part 
of something, and (2) to reverse, topple, or overturn. From the first 
denotation we derive the noun galb (plural, gulab), or heart, which is 
viewed as the purest, highest and most genuine part of something. 
From the second we derive the verb galaba, meaning to overturn or 
turn inside out. 

The noun galb occurs 132 times in the Qur’an. Used to refer to the 
mind, we find the term in Sérah O4f, 50:37, which tells us that the 
Qur’an is “a reminder for everyone whose heart is wide-awake” (li 
man kana lahu qalb), or, as Yusuf Ali renders it, “for any that has a 
heart and understanding.” Sarah al-Hashr, 59:14 describes the foes 
against which the Muslim community was fighting with the words, 
“their hearts are at odds [with one another]” (qulabuhum shatta). So, 
although the word galb can refer to the physical organ located in the 
left half of the thoracic cavity, it is used figuratively in the Qur’an to 
refer to a person’s emotions, thoughts and feelings. The word galb is 
also used to refer to the seat of reason, knowledge, courage, fear and ill- 
ness, while the word sadr, meaning chest, has been used to refer to the 
seat of cravings, desires, caprice, whim, anger, and the like. 

The Qur’an describes the heart in many ways. It speaks of the heart 
as capable of rancor; of soundness or illness (Sarah al-Ma@idah, 5:52; 
Surah al-Saffat, 37:84 and Sarah al-Ahzab, 33:32), pride and over- 
bearingness (Sarah Ghdfir, 40:35), repentance (Sirah Odf, 50:33), sin 
and righteousness (Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:283, Surah al-Mutaffifin, 
83:14), mercy and harshness (Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:1 59; Sirah al-Hadid, 
57:27); tranquility (Sarah al-Ra‘d, 13:28), terror (Sarah Al ‘Imran, 
3:151), understanding (Sérah al-An‘am, 6:25; Sirah al-Hajj, 22:46), 
blindness (Sirah al-Hajj, 22:46), revulsion (Sirah al-Zumar, 39:45); 
denial (Sirah al-Nabhl, 16:22), trembling (Sirah al-Nazi‘at, 79:8), lis- 
tening (Sérah al-Tahrim, 66:4), reverence (Sirah al-Anfal, 8:2; Sirah 
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al-Hadid, 57:16), waywardness (Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:7; Sarah al- 
Tawbah, 9:117), regret (Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:156), hardness (Sarah 
al-Bagarah, 2:74; Sirah al-Md@idah, 5:13), hypocrisy (Sarah al- 
Tawbah, 9:77); skepticism and faith (Sarah al-Tawbah, 9:45; Sarah 
al-Mujadalah, 58:22), and God-consciousness (Sarah al-Hajj, 22:32; 
Sarah al-Hujurat, 49:3). It speaks of God sealing or closing hearts 
(Sirah al-Baqarah, 2:7, Sirah al-A‘raf, 7:101; Sirah Muhammad, 
47:24), testing hearts (Sarab al-Baqgarah, 3:154); unifying hearts 
(Sarah al-Anfal, 8:63); and strengthening hearts (Sarah al-Qasas, 
28:10). From this sampling of references it will be apparent that the 
heart (galb) is spoken of in the Qur’an as the seat of thought and emo- 
tion, knowledge and faith, as well as that of ignorance and suspicion, 
doubt and hypocrisy. 


5) The concept of lubb 

The root /-b-b conveys two primary meanings: (1) that of remaining, 
abiding, and steadfastness, and (2) purity, goodness, inner essence. 
The verb alabba/yulibbu means to stay or remain (verbal noun, i/bab), 
while the phrase labbayka which pilgrims in Makkah address to God 
has been interpreted to mean, “I will remain steadfastly obedient to 
You.” As for the second meaning, it yields derivatives such as lubb, 
which means the essence, gist, or best part of something — hence, also, 
the mind or heart. From it we derive the adjective labib, meaning intel- 
ligent and understanding, and the noun labbah, which refers to the 
upper part of the chest. 

The Jubb is reason purged of all impurities and steeped in the high- 
est human ideals. Hence, every Jubb may be classified as a ‘aql, but not 
every ‘aq! qualifies as a Iubb. The function of the Jubb in the Qur’an is 
to convey a reminder that leads to inner purity, openness to the lessons 
God has to teach us, and obedience to God’s commands. The plural 
albab occurs 16 times in the Qur’an in a reference to those with acute 
God-consciousness and discerning, willing hearts and minds. Sarah Al 
‘Imran, 3:7, for example, speaks of those who believe in God’s revela- 
tion and who say, “...The whole [of the divine writ] is from our 
Sustainer.” To this the Qur’an adds that no one bears this truth in mind 
but “those who are endowed with insight” (ala al-albab). Those 
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referred to in the Qur’an as ali al-albab are mentioned in four places in 
connection with God-consciousness (see, for example, Sarah al-Baqa- 
rah, 2:179). In ten places, ali al-albab are mentioned in association 
with mindfulness or remembrance (see, for example, Sirah al- 
Bagarabh, 2:269; Sirah al-Ra‘d, 13:19; Sirah al-M@’idah, 5:100), and 
in Sarah Yasuf, 12:111, their mention is associated with “a lesson” 
(‘ibrah) addressed to them. In Sarah Gh4fir, 40:54, we are told that the 
revelations God has sent down are meant “as a [means of] guidance 
and a reminder for those who were endowed with insight” (budan wa 
dhikra li ili al-albab). After giving details concerning the “law of retri- 
bution” (al-gisas), Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:178-179 addresses those who 
are “endowed with insight” (al al-albab), assuring them that this law 
is a source of life for people. Only aii al-albab have the discernment to 
understand that, despite the harshness of the law of retribution, it 
embodies divine wisdom and mercy because, by virtue of the fear it 
instills in people’s hearts, it deters them from wrongdoing. 


6) The concept of fir’ad 

The root f-’-d denotes fever, heat and intensity. Thus we might say, 
fa’adtu al-lahm, “I roasted the meat.” The heart is sometimes referred 
to by the noun fa#’ad due to its warmth, the while the noun mif’ad refers 
to a metal skewer on which meat is roasted. The verb ifta’ada/yafta’idu 
means to be afflicted with a fearful heart. 

The term fa’dd, which is consistently employed in a positive sense, 
occurs sixteen times in the Qur’an in the sense of ‘heart’ (galb). There 
has been some disagreement as to what the word fa’dd means specifi- 
cally in relation to the galb, with some linguists holding that the galb is 
located inside the fa’dd (in other words, that the word fa’dd refers to 
the membrane surrounding the qgalb), and others holding that the fu’ad 
refers to the center of the galb. Using the plural afidah, the Qur’an 
declares God to be the One who has endowed human beings with 
“hearing, and sight, and hearts” (al-sam‘a wa al-absara wa al-af ’idah) 
(Sarah al-Mulk, 67:23; cf. Sirah al-Nabhl, 16:78). 


7) The concept of sadr 
The root s-d-r conveys two basic meanings. The first of these is the act 
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of coming away from a water source (al-sudiir ‘an al-mda’) after drink- 
ing (as opposed to al-wird, the act of coming to water to drink). The 
second is the chest (sadr, plural, sudir). Used figuratively, the noun 
sadr refers to the highest or most anterior part of something. 

The word sadr occurs 44 times in the Qur’an in figurative reference 
to the human chest, or bosom, as the seat of the will, the passions, faith, 
unbelief, and knowledge. Qur’anic uses of the word qalb refer to the 
locus of reason and knowledge; its uses of the word sadr likewise refer 
to the seat of reason and knowledge; however, the sadr is also por- 
trayed as the locus of emotions and inward states such as desire, 
passion, rage, fear and terror. Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:15 4 tells the Muslim 
community that God had allowed certain trials and temptations in 
order to “test... and purge (li yumahhisa) what is in your hearts (md fi 
qulibikum),” since, it goes on to say, “for God is aware of what is in 
the hearts [of men]” (dhat al-sudiir). The fact that both terms — quliab 
and sudur—are used here indicates a distinction between them in terms 
of function. The Qur’an speaks of God’s testing and purging people’s 
hearts (qulab) as the loci of intelligence, discernment and recollection 
based on what has been stored in their bosoms (sudiir) by way of sur- 
render to God or unbelief. Sarah al-‘Ankabit, 29:10 asks rhetorically, 
“Is not God fully aware of what is in the hearts of all creatures? (sudar 
al-‘alamin)2” The sadr as the locus of faith or unbelief is spoken of in 
Sarah al-Nahl, 16:106, according to which a person can open his or her 
heart (sadr) to unbelief (kufr). Similarly, it is into people’s bosoms 
(sudar al-nas) that deceptive, evil promptings are ‘whispered’ by the 
Tempter (Sirah al-Nds, 114:4-5). Sarah al-“Ankabiat, 29:49 tells us 
that the Qur’an consists of clear messages (ayatun bayyindat) that make 
their way into the hearts (sudir) of those who have been endowed with 
knowledge (alladhin ati al-‘ilm). 


8) The concept of figh 

The root f-g-h refers to the act of comprehending. The verb is fagaha/ 
yafqabu and the verbal noun is figh. On one level, all knowledge, or 
“ilm, is a kind of figh, or understanding. However, the word figh has 
come to be associated particularly with knowledge of Islamic Law and 
the proper distinctions between the permitted and the prohibited, truth 
and falsehood. 
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The verbal form of the root f-g-h occurs 20 times in the Qur’an ina 
sense that is narrower than that of ‘ilm. Sirah Hiid, 11:91 reports the 
words of the people of the prophet Shu‘ayb, who said to him, “O 
Shu’ayb! We cannot grasp the purport of much of what you say” (ma 
nafqabu kathiran mimma taqal) (cf. Sarab al-Isra’, 17:44; Sirah Taba, 
20:28, Surah al-Nisa’, 4:78; and Sirah al-Tawbah, 9:87). It has been 
suggested that the meaning of the phrase ma nafqahu here means not 
that they did not understand the meaning of what Shu‘ayb was saying 
but, rather, that they were not convinced by it. For had they not under- 
stood it, they would not have been held accountable for their rejection 
of him. The basis for accountability is simply that one understand the 
prophet’s message, not that one be persuaded by it. The act of figh is 
attributed to the galb; this may be seen in Sirah al-A‘raf, 7:179, which 
condemns people “who have hearts with which they fail (or, rather, 
refuse) to grasp the truth” (labum qulabun la yafqabiina bihd). (See 
also Sirah al-Tawbah, 9:127 and Sarah al-An‘am, 6:25). 

Lastly, the verb form tafaqqah is used to refer to the pursuit of 
knowledge, particularly of one’s religion. Sarah al-Tawbah, 9:122 
contains an exhortation to Muslims to familiarize themselves with 
Islamic legal rulings, to share this knowledge with others, and to warn 
them of the dangers of failing to comply with them. 


9) The concept of fabm 

The root f-h-m denotes the act of understanding and seeing something 
as it really is. The verb is fahimalyafbamu (verbal noun, fahm); the 
derivative form of the verb tafahammalyatafabhamu (verbal noun, 
tafahbum) means to come to understand something gradually or in 
stages, and the intensive form fabhama/yufahhimu means to cause 
someone else to understand. This intensive verb form, which takes 
both a direct and an indirect object, is found in Sarah al-Anbiya’, 
21:79: “We made Solomon understand the case [more profoundly] 
(fabhamnaha sulayman).” We are told in Sarah al-Anbiya’, 21:79 that 
God endowed Solomon with unique understanding of a case on which 
he and his father David were ruling. The word fabm has likewise been 
understood to mean a precise, nuanced grasp of something. In other 
words, there are varying levels of understanding or comprehension, 
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and not everything that is understood is known. Rather, one might 
reach a certain level of understanding via speculation or guesswork. 


10) The concept of ibatah 

The root 4-w-t denotes the act of guarding about, protecting, preserv- 
ing, watching over, surrounding, and taking responsibility for. From 
this root we derive the active participle, )da’it, which refers to a wall 
(plural, Pitan). In conjunction with the preposition bi, the verb form 
ahdatalyubitu is used 23 times in the Qur’an in the following senses: (1) 
Knowing or comprehending. Sarah al-Jinn, 72:28 tells us that God 
“encompasses [with His knowledge] all that they had [to say]” (ahdata 
bi ma ladayhim), while Sarah al-Bagarah, 2:255 affirms that human 
beings cannot encompass any of God’s knowledge apart from His will 
(la yuhitina bi shay’in min “ilmihi illa bi ma sha’) (cf. Sirah Yunus, 
10:39; Surah al-Kahf, 18:68; and Sarah al-Naml, 27:22). (2) Encom- 
passing. Sarah al-Bagarah, 2:19 tells us that “God encompasses [with 
His might] all who deny the truth” (muhitun bil-kafirin) (cf. Sirah 
Fussilat, 41:54). (3) Destruction. Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:81 tells us that 
the unrepentant on Judgment Day will be encompassed (i.e., destroyed) 
by their sins (ahatat bihi khati’atubu) (cf. Sarah al-Kahf, 18:29, 423 
and Sirah al-‘Ankabit, 29:54). 


11) The concept of tambis 

The root m-h-s denotes an act of purifying, testing, examination or 
refinement. The verb is mahasalyamhasu (verbal noun, mahs), or 
mahhasa/yumabhhisu (verbal noun, tambis). The verb mahhasa occurs 
twice in the Qur’an. Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:1.41 tells us that God tests peo- 
ple with both bad fortune and good in order to “render pure of all dross 
those who have attained to faith” (li yumabhisa Allahu al-ladhina 
amani). Similarly, God declares to the Muslim community in Sarah Al 
‘Imran, 3:154 that “[all this befell you] so that God might...render 
your innermost hearts pure of all dross” (li yumahhisa ma fi qulibi- 
kum). Hence, by testing believers through affliction and suffering, God 
purifies them of their sins and faults. 
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12) The concept of tamyiz 

The root m-y-z denotes the separation of one thing from another. From 
this root we derive the verb mdaza/yamizu (mayz) and mayyazal 
yumayyizu (tamyiz). The verb mayyaza means to prefer someone or 
something over another, to set apart or isolate. The verbal noun tamyiz 
refers to the faculty of discernment —the mind’s ability to recognize dis- 
tinctions and similarities among entities. Muslim jurists define the age 
of discernment as the age at which one can distinguish between what is 
beneficial and what is harmful. 

The verbal form of this root occurs in four places in the Qur’an, 
including S#rah al-Anfal, 8:37, which tells us that when judging 
human beings after death, God will “separate the bad from the good” 
(yamiza Allahu al-khabitha min al-tayyib), and Sarah Yasin, 36:59, 
where we are told that on the Day of Judgment God will say to those 
who had rejected Him, “...stand aside today, O you who were lost in 
sin!” (imtaza ayyubd al-mujrimiin). 


13) The concept of tafakkur 
The root f-k-r denotes the act of meditating, pondering, reflecting on, 
or examining over and over. From it we derive the verbs fakkara/ 
yufakkiru (tafkir), meaning to think or cogitate, and tafakkaral 
yatafakkaru (tafakkur), meaning to reflect or ponder on evidence or 
phenomena toward the formation of an image, understanding or con- 
ceptualization. The intensive adjective fikkir describes someone who is 
thoughtful and meditative. However, due to the process of change that 
is involved in tafakkur, it is not attributable to God in His immutability. 
Verbal derivatives of the root f-k-r occur eighteen times in the 
Qur’an, while the Qur’anic concepts of tadhakkur, tadabbur, ta’am- 
mul, istibsdr, and i‘tibar share some common features with that of 
tafakkur. Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:191% commends those who keep God in 
mind throughout the day and night, and who thus “reflect on the 
creation of the heavens and the earth” (wa yatafakkariin fi khalgi al- 
samawati wa al-ard). Similarly, the Qur’an urges us to give thought to 
the variety in people’s races, languages and cultures, deriving as they 
do from one Single Source. Sirah al-Riim, 30:21 declares: “And 
among His wonders is this: He creates for you mates out of your own 
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kind, so that you might incline towards them, and He engenders love 
and tenderness between you: in this, behold, there are messages indeed 
for people who think (inna fi dhdlika la ayatin li qawmin yatafakka- 


» 


rin)!” Hence, the phenomena of reproduction, marriage and loving 
companionship shared by husbands and wives are presented as topics 
for reverent reflection. 

Other references to the act of reflection are found in Sarah al-Riim, 
30:8, which asks concerning people who have no awareness of things 
ultimate, “Have they never learned to think for themselves (alam 
yatafakkari)?” In Sarah al-A‘raf, 7:176, the Prophet is urged to tell 
people stories that convey spiritual lessons “so that they might take 
thought” (la‘allahum yatafakkariin). Sirah al-Hashr, 59:21 tells us, in 
a similar vein, that God compares the power of the Qur’an with that of 
a force that breaks even mountains asunder. To this He adds, “And 
[all] such parables We propound unto men, so that they might [learn 
to] think” (la‘allahum yatafakkariin).” 


14) The concept of tadabbur 

The root d-b-r denotes the end, final part, or rear of something. From it 
we derive the noun dubur (the opposite of gubul), which refers to the 
rear part or back side of something. The intensified verb dabbara/yud- 
abbiru (tadbir) means to manage, organize, dispose of, or bring about. 
It can also refer to the act of freeing a slave after his/her death (literally, 
“from behind”, min dubur). As for the verb tadabbara/yatadabbaru 
(tadabbur), it denotes the act of thinking about or investigating some- 
thing’s final outcomes or ultimate consequences. 

Derivatives of the root d-b-r occur 46 times in the Qur’an in the 
following senses: (1) Back. In Sérah al-Anfal, 8:15, God commands the 
Muslim fighters to stand their ground against the polytheists, saying, 
“donot turn your backs on them” (1a tuwallahum al-adbar). In the fol- 
lowing verse (8:16), God warns them that any of them who “turns his 
back on them” (yuwallihim... duburahu) in flight will earn God’s con- 
demnation. The same sense of the word is used figuratively in Sarah 
Muhammad, 47:25, which describes those who have rejected God’s 
message delivered through Muhammadas those who have turned their 
backs (alladhin irtaddi ‘ala adbarihim) on the truth. (3) The end of 
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something. Sarah Of, 50:40 urges believers to extol God’s glory “at 
every prayer’s end” or “after the postures of adoration” (adbar al- 
sujiid). (4) Departing, receding into the past. Sarah al-Muddaththir, 
74:33 urges us to consider “the night when it departs (al-layli idh 
adbara).” (5) The last part of something. Sarah al-An‘am, 6:45 speaks 
of how “the last remnant of those folk who had been bent on evildoing 
was wiped out” (quti‘a dabir al-qawmi alladhina zalamii). (6) Reflec- 
tion or contemplation. Sarah al-Nisa’ 4:82 asks whether people “reflect 
on the Qur’an” (afala yatadabbarin al-qu’ran). (See also Sarah 
Muhammad, 47:24). (7) Management, disposal, governance. Sarah 
Yainus, 10:31 tells us that it is God Who “governs all that exists” (yud- 
abbiru al-amr). (See Siirah al-Sajdah, 32:5, Sarah al-Mu’minan, 23:68, 
and Sarah Sad, 38:29). 


15) Ihe concept of tadhakkur 

The triliteral root dh-k-r denotes several meanings: (1) male (dhakar) 
as opposed to female (untha), (2) remembering (dhikr) as opposed to 
forgetting (nisyan), from which we derive the related meaning of men- 
tioning or invocation (dhikr), which is a kind of remembrance with the 
tongue, and (3) honor, renown or good repute. Other derivatives of 
this root include the verbs dhakkara, to remind (verbal noun, tadhkir), 
dhakara (mudhakarah) and istadhkara (istidhkar), meaning to study 
or recall, and the noun tadhkirah (a memento or keepsake, i.e., some- 
thing that triggers or preserves a memory). 

Derivatives of this root occur approximately 274 times in the 
Qur’an, and in the following senses: (1) A divine message or reminder. 
The Qur’an is spoken of in Sarah Sad, 38:87 as “a reminder to all the 
worlds” (dhikrun li al-‘Glamin). (See also Sirah al-Anbiyda’, 21:24; and 
Sarah al-Qamar, 54:25), (2) the Qur’anic revelation (Sarah al-Hijr, 
15:9). (3) Pre-Qur’anic revelation (the revelations given to Jews and 
Christians). The Prophet is told by God to tell those who deny the truth 
to “ask the followers of earlier revelation” (is’ala# abl al-dhikr) for 
greater understanding (Sarah al-Anbiya’, 21:7). (4) The revelation to 
Moses. This sense of the word dhikr is found in Sirah al-Anbiya’, 
21:105, which speaks of the Psalms (al-zabar) having come “after the 
Message (given to Moses)” (ba‘di al-dhikri). (5) Admonition, reminder, 
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or warning. This sense of the word dhikr is found in Sarah Sad, 38:1, 
which describes the Qur’an as being “full of admonition” (dhi al- 
dhikr, Abdullah Yusuf Ali; cf. the verbal form used in S#rah al-An‘am, 
6:44). (6) Remembrance of God. Believers are told in Sarah al-Jum‘ah, 
62:9 to “hasten to the remembrance of God (fas‘aw ila dhikr Allah)” 
when they hear the call to prayer (cf. Sarah Tahd, 20:124; Sarah Al 
‘Imran, 3:135; Sirah al-Nisa’, 4:103; Sirah al-Baqarah, 2:1 52). (7) 
Honor or eminence. God tells the Prophet in Sarah al-Zukhruf, 43:44 
to hold fast the revelation he has been given, because it will be “[a 
source of] eminence for you and your people” (dhikrun laka wa li 
gawmika). (8) To mention. In Sarah Yasuf, 12:42, we are told that 
Joseph asked a fellow prisoner who would soon be freed to “mention 
me to your master” (udhkurni ‘inda rabbika). (9) To observe, remem- 
ber, or bear in mind. The Children of Israel were exhorted to “bear in 
mind” what was contained in the revelation they had received through 
Moses (Sirah al-Bagarah, 2:63; Sirah Hid, 11:24; Sarah al-Nar, 
24:1; Sarah al-Zumar, 39:27). This sense of the word is also found in 
Sirah Ghafir, 40:44, where, after admonishing his people for their 
rejection of God’s message, a certain believer in the time of Moses 
warned his hearers of the Day of Judgment. To this he added, “at that 
time you will remember (sa tadhkuriina) what I am telling you (ma 
aqiilu lakum).” 

The verb tadhakkar, meaning “bear in mind” is often paired with 
the phrase “those endowed with insight” (ali al-albab). For this pair- 
ing, see, for example, Sirah al-Baqarah, 2:269; Sarah al-Ra‘d, 13:19; 
and Sarah Sad, 38:29. 

The word dhikr has been understood in different senses due to the 
way its meaning is specified by its various Qur’anic contexts. As we 
have seen, the word dhikr is used variously to refer to obedience, 
admonition, the Qur’an, elucidation, mentioning, reflection or con- 
templation. The act of remembering (tadbakkur) is an attempt to 
recover images stored in one’s memory. Especially when one is remem- 
bering God, this process brings one into closer touch with his or her 
environment. As we saw in Sarah al-A‘raf, 7:201, the act of bringing 
God to mind gives one a clearer perception of one’s surroundings. In 
this context, the concept of dhikr is contrasted with unawareness, 
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forgetfulness and oblivion. Remembering (tadhakkur) is similar to 
reflection (tafakkur), since reflection involves the contemplation of 
what one knows, while remembering involves the summoning of 
knowledge that one needs to be mindful of after a time of unawareness 
or forgetfulness. As we read in Sirah al-A ‘raf, 7:201, when those who 
are conscious of God are assailed by an evil thought, they “bring God 
to remembrance (tadhakkari)” (Abdullah Yusuf Ali), and in so doing, 
are able to see the world around them more clearly (fa idha hum 
mubsirin). The act of remembering (tadbakkur) confirms, preserves, 
and renders more effective the knowledge one already possesses, while 
the act of reflecting (tafakkur) may increase knowledge as well. The 
Qur’anic contexts in which the various forms of the word tadhakkur 
occur have to do with the clarification of matters of doctrine, compar- 
isons between those with faith and those who deny the truth, reflection 
on final outcomes (judgment, resurrection), and self-examination. As 
mentioned, the verb tadhakkar is often associated with the phrase az 
al-albab, translated by Asad as “those endowed with insight,” and by 
Abdullah Yusuf Ali as “men [sic] of understanding” (Sarah al- 
Bagarabh, 2:269 and Sarab al-Ra‘d, 13:19). 


16) The concept of hifz 
The triliteral root b-f-z denotes the act of preserving or observing. It is 
used in the sense of memorization, which serves to preserve knowl- 
edge, as well as in relation to the preservation of life, safety, food, and 
so on. One of the Divine Names is al-Hafiz, the Preserver, the One 
whose notice nothing escapes on earth or in the heavenly realms, while 
angels are sometimes referred to as hafagah, meaning guardians or 
caretakers who enumerate and record people’s thoughts and actions. 
Derivatives of the root h-f-z occur 44 times in the Qur’an, and in the 
following senses: (1) Entrusting to someone’s care. Sarah al-Ma@’idah, 
5:44 tells us that some of God’s messages had been entrusted to 
people’s care (ustubfizi min kitabi Allah). (2) Guarding, preserving, 
protecting. Sarah al-Nis@’, 4:3 4 speaks of righteous women who guard 
the privacy of their conjugal lives, while Sarah al-Saffat 37:7 uses the 
noun hifg in relation to God’s protection of the heavenly spheres. In 
Stirah Yiisuf, 12:12, Joseph’s brothers promise to protect him, saying, 
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“We shall guard him well” (inna lahu la hafiziin; cf. 12:63). And in 
Sarah Yiisuf, 12:55, Joseph promises to take good care of Egypt’s 
resources, saying, “Behold, I shall be a good and knowing keeper” 
(inni hafizun Salim). (3) Witnessing and recording. The phrase hafizin 
kiraman katibin, which translates literally as “noble preservers who 
record” refers to the angels God has appointed to watch over people 
and record their thoughts and actions (Sarah al-Infitar, 82:10-11). 

Preservation (hifz) is one of the primary functions of the human 
mind, which stores knowledge through memory, while memory is one 
measure of a person’s intelligence. As such, the process of hifz refers to 
the establishment of what has been understood in one’s mind lest it be 
forgotten and lost. This process is followed by emotive response 
(shu“Gr) and understanding, which is followed in turn by remembering 
and reflection. God condemns those who simply memorize without 
understanding, likening them to “an ass that carries a load of books” 
(Sarah al-Jum‘ah, 62:5). Similarly acquiring knowledge without mem- 
orization is like building an edifice on a steep precipice from which it is 
liable to slide at any moment into the abyss. 


17) The concept of wa‘y 

The triliteral root w-‘y denotes the act of holding or containing. Used 
figuratively, the verb wa‘G refers to the act of retaining something in 
memory, hence, knowing it or being aware of it. The verbal noun wa‘y, 
generally translated as “consciousness,” refers to the heart’s or mind’s 
act of containing or preserving something, while the adjective wa‘iyyun 
means knowledgeable, astute and understanding. 

Derivatives of this root occur seven times in the Qur’an in the fol- 
lowing senses: (1) A container. Sarah Yiisuf, 12:76 refers to the travel 
bags of Joseph’s brothers with the word aw ‘iyatibim, and to his brother 
Benjamin’s bag with the singular wi‘@’. (2) Concealment. Sarah al- 
Inshiqaq, 84:22-23 tells us that God is fully aware of what those who 
deny the truth “conceal” (yi‘i#n). (3) Reflection and contemplation. 
Sarah al-Haqqah, 69:12 describes the great flood that occurred during 
the time of Noah as a message which “every wide-awake ear might 
consciously take in” (ta‘iyaha udhnun wda‘iyah). (4) Withholding. 
Sirah al-Ma‘arij, 70:18 uses the verb aw‘d to refer to the withholding 
of wealth that one has amassed. 
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18) The concept of wijdan 

The triliteral root w-j-d denotes several different meanings. One of 
these is to find in the sense of reaching something one has sought. 
Another is to find in the sense of discovering or perceiving, as in, “I 
found Zayd [to be] generous and noble” (wajadtu zaydan kariman). 
Used in this sense, the verb wajada takes a double object. 

Derivatives of the root w-j-d occur in 106 places in the Qur’an, and 
in two primary senses: (1) Discovery. We are told in Sarah Al ‘Imran, 
3:37 that whenever Zachariah visited Mary in the sanctuary, he 
“found her provided with food” (wajada ‘indahd rizqan).” Similarly, 
we read in Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:96 that although certain individuals 
claim to have a blissful afterlife awaiting them, “you will most certainly 
find that they cling to life more eagerly than any other people...” (la 
tajidannahum abhras al-nasi ‘ala hayah). A similar sense is found in 
Sarah al-M@idah, 5:104 where we are told that when the polytheists of 
the Prophet’s day were urged to respond to his message, they said, 
“Enough for us is that which we found our forefathers believing in and 
doing (hasbund ma wajadnda ‘alayhi aba@’anda).” 


19) The concept of nisyan 

The root 1-s-y denotes two basic meanings. The first is that of forget- 
ting as opposed to remembering or memorizing something, while the 
second is that of omitting or leaving out. The triliteral verb is nasiya/ 
yansa, while the verbal noun is nisyan. 

Derivatives of the root 1-s-y occur 45 times in the Qur’an in two 
basic senses: (1) being unaware of or oblivious to, and (2) omitting or 
neglecting. The first sense denotes the opposite of remembering, and 
from this we derive the adjective nasi (forgetful, oblivious), and nisyan 
(forgetting, oblivion). Nisydn has been described as the absence of a 
mental image from one’s conscious mind, although it remains some- 
where deep in the memory. The act of forgetting, or nisydn is 
condemned by God in the Qur’an in both of these senses, although it 
sometimes occurs unintentionally, in which case it may be excused. 
When the act of nisydn is attributed to God, it denotes conscious aban- 
donment. In Sarah al-A‘raf, 7:51, for example, God declares that just 
as deniers of the truth were heedless of Him during their earthly lives, 
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“so We shall be oblivious of them today (fa al-yawma nansahum) as 
they were oblivious of (kama nasi) the coming of this their Day [of 
Judgment] (liga@’a yawmihim hadha).” Another example of the use of 
this root is found in Sarah Taha, 20:115, where God states, “Indeed, 
long ago did We impose Our commandment on Adam (wa laqad 
‘ahidna ila adama min qablu); but he forgot [it] (fa nasiya).” 


20) The concept of sabw 

The triliteral root s-h-w refers primarily to inattentiveness and passivi- 
ty. One might say, for example, sabawtu ‘an al-salah, “I was distracted 
from (or during) the ritual prayer.” Whereas saw denotes a minor and 
temporary lapse of memory or attentiveness, nisydn refers to some- 
thing’s complete absence from consciousness; nevertheless, the two 
words are sometimes used more or less synonymously. The heedless- 
ness involved in sabw is of two types. One type takes place due to 
factors outside of a person’s control, while the other, being born of 
neglect or rebellion, originates in a person’s will. Hence, like nisyan, 
some instances of sahw are more blameworthy than others. 

The plural active participle, sabiin occurs twice in the Qur’an. 
Sirah al-Dhdriyat, 51:10-11 speaks in condemnation of those who 
guess blindly about things of which they know nothing and “who 
blunder along, in ignorance lost” (hum ft ghamratin sahiin), while 
Sarah al-M@‘iin, 107:4-5 chastises those who pray but “whose hearts 
from their prayer are remote” (fawaylun lil-musallin alladhina hum 
‘an salatibim sahin). 


21) The concept of ghaflah 

The root gh-f-! denotes the act of inadvertently neglecting or omitting 
something. The word ghaflah refers to a failure to perceive or compre- 
hend something despite having the wherewithal to perceive or compre- 
hend it. We would say, ghafaltu ‘an al-shay’ to mean, “I accidentally 
omitted something,” or “I failed to notice something.” If, on the other 
hand, we said, aghfaltubu, it would mean that I omitted or neglected 
something despite its having been mentioned to me. The derivative 
verbs taghaffala and taghdfala denote the act of pretending not to have 
noticed something (in others words, ignoring something deliberately), 
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while the form ghaffala refers to the act of causing someone else to fail 
to notice something, that is, of concealing it. 

Derivatives of this root occur 3 5 times in the Qur’an in the sense of 
distraction or lack of attentiveness due to a lack of wakefulness or dili- 
gence. In some situations this has occurred as a punishment from God, 
and sometimes due to a failure of memory. The Qur’an negates inatten- 
tiveness of God Himself, saying, “God is not unmindful of what you 
do!” (Sarah al-Bagqarah, 2:74; cf. Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:99, and Sarah al- 
Mu’miniin, 23:17). 


22) The concept of shakk 

One denotation of the root sh-k-k is that of interpenetration. One 
might say, shakaktuhu bil-ramh, “I pierced it with the spear.” A 
second denotation is that of a lack of certainty (the verbal noun 
shakkun meaning doubt or suspicion). If we say, shakka ‘alayhi al- 
amru, we mean, “The matter was unclear or doubtful to him.” A third 
denotation of the verb shakka is to cohere or be interconnected. 

The root sh-k-k occurs fifteen times in the Qur’an in the sense of 
uncertainty. We read in Sarah al-Nisda’, 4:157 that those who disagree 
about the matter of Jesus’ death on the cross are in a state of confusion 
or doubt about this (ff shakkin minhu). In Sirah Yiinus, 10:94, those 
who are in doubt concerning (fi shakkin mimmd) the Qur’anic message 
are exhorted to ask those who received earlier revelations to give them 
greater understanding. Sirah Haid, 11:62 relates that after receiving 
his message, the people to whom the Prophet Salih came told him that 
they were “in grave doubt” (ff shakkin...murib) concerning what he 
was calling them to do. Similarly, Sarah Ibrahim, 14:10 asks rhetori- 
cally whether there can be “any doubt about [the existence and 
oneness of] God, the Originator of the heavens and the earth?” (afillabi 
shakkun, fatir al-samawati wa al-ard). 


23) The concept of rayb 

The triliteral root r-y-b denotes suspicion, misgiving and/or alarm. The 
verbs raba/yaribu and araba/yuribu mean to disquiet, alarm, or fill 
with suspicion or misgivings. 
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Derivatives of this root occur 37 times in the Qur’an, and in the fol- 
lowing senses: (1) Doubt or suspicion. Those involved in financial 
transactions are urged in Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:282 to have a scribe 
record how much money is owed lest the parties to the transaction have 
reason to doubt one another (alla tartaba). Using the nominal deriva- 
tive of the root, Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:2 tells us that the divine writ found 
in the Qur’an is “without doubt” (la rayba fthi). The word rayb is simi- 
lar to shakk in that they both describe mental states characterized by a 
lack of certainty. However, the verbal derivatives of these roots are 
used differently. Hence, while we might say, rabani al-amru (“The 
matter made me uneasy, suspicious”), we cannot used the verb shakka 
in this construction (shakkani al-amru) to convey the same meaning. 
(2) Distress, regret or disquiet. Sirah al-Tawbah, 9:1 10 tells us that the 
transgressions people commit will be “a source of deep disquiet in their 
hearts” (ribatan fi qulibihim). (3) The vicissitudes of fate. Every refer- 
ence to the root r-y-b in the Qur’an has to do with doubt or uncertainty 
in the heart with the exception of Sarah al-Tar, 52:30, which refers to 
the uncertainties of life as rayb al-maniin, where the noun maniin is a 
reference to Death or Fate. Specifically, Sirah al-Tiir, 52:30 relates the 
words of skeptics in the Prophet’s day, who said, “[He is but] a poet — 
let us await what time will do unto Him (rayb al-maniin).” 


SECOND: SENSATION-RELATED CONCEPTS 


All means of perception, outward and inward, innate and acquired, 
previously acquired information, whether on one’s own or from others, 
as well as certainties that God has revealed through His prophets, con- 
tribute to the process of knowledge acquisition. The physical senses are 
like windows through which the cognitive faculties look out at the 
world. Hence the first path to knowledge acquisition is through sensory 
perception. The input received through the senses is recorded, after 
which the cognitive processes begin as the perceiver forms an image or 
impression of the entity being perceived. 

As has been noted, sensation is the first phase of knowledge acquisi- 
tion. It represents the first interaction between the knowing subject and 
the entity to be known. You might smell something without knowing 
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what it is that you are smelling, or without recognizing the fragrance. 
Hence, physical perception alone is not cognition. In order for cogni- 
tion to occur, the conscious mind needs also to be involved in the 
process. This fact is affirmed by the Qur’an’s statement that, “You will 
see them looking at you, but they see not” (tarahum yanzuriina ilayka 
wa hum la yubsiriin) (Sirah al-A‘raf, 7:198). The act of looking (nazar) 
consists in directing one’s gaze toward something or someone whereby 
one’s eye receives an image of the person or object being looked at. The 
physical reception of the image, however, falls short of actual recogni- 
tion of the person or thing whose image has been recorded. One might 
look at one of God’s prophets, for example, yet without recognizing 
him asa prophet of God. 

The act of looking consists in turning one’s eyes toward a visible 
object. The outcome of this action is that of sight (ru’yah or basar), 
which may lead to insight (basirah), that is, a perception of the inward 
nature of the entity seen. However, when there is a disagreement about 
the nature or identity of a person or object seen, this is generally not 
due to a flaw in the process of sense perception but, rather, due to how 
sensory data is interpreted. In other words, the conflict exists in the 
realm of cognition. Otherwise, there would be no basis for either 
agreement or disagreement, since the basis of our communication is 
shared access to the same sensory data. 

There can be no cognition without formation of a judgment about 
concrete entities. Without the physical senses, reason has nothing to go 
on; hence, sensory perception and reason must work together. If the 
senses are inoperative, reason too will be rendered inoperative. 

We read in Sarah al-Nahl, 16:78 that “God has brought you forth 
from your mothers’ wombs knowing nothing — but He has endowed 
you with hearing, and sight, and minds, so that you might have cause to 
be grateful.” We are told clearly in this verse that human beings come 
into this world devoid of all knowledge. At the same time, it points to 
the sources of knowledge God has given us in the form of hearing, 
vision, and reason. All conceptualization begins with the senses, the 
most fundamental of which are hearing and sight. The senses of touch, 
taste, and smell are also God-given, of course; however, they are of less 
significance epistemologically speaking. One of the first senses that 
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come into play after birth is that of touch, which enables the human 
infant to experience a wide range of physical entities. However, touch 
is incapable of distinguishing colors and sounds. Sight can distinguish 
colors, shapes, and numerous other features; hearing can distinguish 
sounds; and the sense of taste distinguishes flavors of various kinds, 
especially with the aid of the olfactory glands. 

On the level of the intangible, a child gradually develops moral dis- 
cernment, the ability to distinguish between the possible and the 
impossible, as well as the ability to generalize such that a judgment that 
applies to a given entity is seen to apply similarly to another, identical 
entity. Another insight gained as discernment matures is that opposites 
cannot coexist in a single entity in the same respect, and that if one of 
two opposing propositions is true, then the other must be false. These 
fundamental axioms or intuitive propositions gradually crystallize ina 
person’s mind and, as they do so, he or she becomes able to deduce 
theoretical knowledge from both self-evident truths and concrete 
evidence. 


THE ROLE OF SENSATION IN KNOWLEDGE ACQUISITION 


Sensory data alone does not lead to knowledge; it needs the assistance 
of the mind, or reason, whose roles include those of weighing evidence, 
analogical reasoning, and generalization. The Qur’an itself presents 
sensation and sensory data as doors to knowledge. When we are com- 
manded to look both to “the horizons” and to our inner selves for signs 
of God’s existence and majesty we are being told to consider the sensory 
evidence that we derive from these realms. We experience the world 
around us via sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch, while we receive 
the words of the Revelation via sight and hearing. At the same time, a 
rigid division of external realities into the categories of tangible and 
intangible (the latter being perceptible only through reason) is inaccu- 
rate. It should be remembered that the messages brought by the 
prophets about the world of the unseen (a/-ghayb), including paradise, 
hellfire, angels and jinn, are virtually always couched in concrete lan- 
guage which points, in fact, to concrete realities. The same is true of the 
blessings enjoyed by those in paradise and the torments suffered by 
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those in hellfire, which are physical and tangible. As we read in Sirah 
Tahd, 20:96, “I saw what they saw not.” Even the spirit, and the Divine 
Essence itself, are entities that can be perceived via sight. We are told in 
Sarah al-An‘am, 6:103 concerning God that, “No human vision can 
encompass Him (la tudrikubu al-absaru).” The fact that this verse 
negates the possibility that human vision can “encompass” (tudriku) 
God is, in itself, an affirmation that some vision, however incomplete, 
is possible. However, given the fact that such realities are absent from 
the world of sense perception as we now know it, the Qur’an refers to 
them as al-ghayb, which might be rendered, “the realm of the absent,” 
as over against al-shahadah, or “the realm of the present.” 

The reality from which reason acquires its data thus includes not 
only intangible entities, but, in addition, physical, tangible entities that 
are perceived through the physical senses. Sensation concerns itself 
with the realm outside of human beings, as well as their own physical 
beings (our bodies). This realm encompasses everything that can be 
heard, seen, smelled, tasted or touched. There is also, as we have seen, 
an inward sense, which includes feelings of pleasure and pain, joy and 
sadness, love and hatred, all of which are associated in the Qur’an with 
the heart (al-qalb). It is the heart that reflects on the signs in the cosmos, 
thus acquiring insight and knowledge, and which then reminds others 
of the need to engage in the same kind of reflection. 


THE REALM OF SENSATION 


Our senses enable us to experience and examine the things around us 
and to distinguish them from each other in such a way that we can 
relate to them in the most appropriate and beneficial ways in meeting 
life’s challenges. The Creator has endowed our senses with precisely 
the right degrees of sensitivity; hence, if they were to be altered in some 
way, our perceptions would cease to work to our benefit, and might 
actually bring us harm. If our hearing were one hundred times more 
acute than it is, we would be able to pick up sounds with higher and 
lower frequencies than those we are able to hear at present, and our 
world would become a disturbing cacophony. If our vision were sharper 
we would be able to see worlds that are presently invisible to us, and we 
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might well feel overwhelmed by all the things that had suddenly entered 
our range of vision. 

The world of shahddah, or “the realm of what is present,” is by 
definition that which is accessible to the physical senses. If something is 
not accessible to the senses, it is by definition not part of ‘alam al- 
shahadah. In this case, it might be either in the realm of thought and 
emotion, or in the realm of the metaphysical, or al-ghayb, which is 
“absent.” This is not to say that al-ghayb is not tangible or physical in 
any way; rather, as we have noted, it has a tangible, material aspect, 
but it is not accessible to our physical senses as they exist at present. 
This fact is repeated in various places in the Qur’an. In Sarah Odf, 
50:22, for example God addresses the godless on the Day of Judgment, 
saying, “You have been unmindful of this [Day of Judgment]; but now 
We have lifted from you your veil, and sharp is your sight today.” In 
other words, what is not visible to people’s eyes now will be visible to 
them on the Day of Resurrection. Sarah al-Haqqab, 69:38-39 also 
testifies to this truth in the words, “I call to witness all that you can see, 
as well as all that youcannot see!” 

What follows is an enumeration of Qur’anic concepts and terms 
that relate to sensation in one way or another: 


1) The concept of hass 
The root )-s-s denotes the following meanings: (1) To kill, from which 
we derive the passive participle basis (from mahsiis, on the pattern of 
maf ul/fa7l), which is synonymous with qatil, or slain (from maqtil). 
(2) The sound made by someone who is suspicious, uncertain, or in 
pain (basis). (3) To sense, feel, see, know or be aware of. From this 
sense we derive the verb ahassa/yubissu (verbal noun, ifsas), the noun 
hdssab (sense, as in the sense of smell, hearing, etc., plural, pawdss), as 
well as hdsiis, which is synonymous with jdsis, or spy. Thus, one might 
liken the five senses (al-hawdss al-khams) to the mind’s “spies” 
(hawasis/jawdsis), in that they provide the mental faculties with the 
tangible input they need in order to understand, form judgments, and 
formulate intellectual and emotional responses to the world. 

The root /-s-s occurs six times in the Qur’an, and in the following 
senses: (1) Killing. In Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:152, God tells the Muslim 
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fighters that He kept His promise to them when, with His permission, 
they were about to destroy their enemies (idh tabussiinahum bi idhni- 
hi). (2) Perception via the senses. Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:52 speaks of how 
“Jesus became aware of” (ahassa ‘isd) his enemies’ unwillingness to 
believe in the truth (cf. Sarah Maryam, 19:98). (3) Investigation, 
search for information. In Sarah Yiisuf, 12:87, Jacob tells his sons to 
search out information about Joseph and their brother Benjamin, say- 
ing, “try to obtain some tidings of Joseph and his brother (tahassasa 
min yusuf wa akhihi).” 


2) The concept of shu‘iir 

The root sh--r denotes several meanings. The first of these is a plant. 
There is a type of tree referred to as a sha‘rab (plural, sha‘ar, which also 
refers to a forest). A derivative phrase is dahiyah sha‘ra’, meaning “a 
great calamity.” A second denotation of this root is the act of feeling, 
sensing, or knowing. From this sense we derive the noun shi‘ar, which 
refers to a byword or watchword by means of which fighters on one 
side in an armed conflict recognize each other. Related phrases and 
words include shu‘ar, meaning feeling or perception, shi‘r, poetry 
(plural, ashar), layta shi‘ri, meaning, “If only I knew, perceived, or 
understood,” sha‘ir (plural, shu‘ara’), meaning a poet, that is, someone 
who is seen as perceiving and understanding things that other people 
do not; and sha‘irah (plural, sha‘a@’ir), which is a site or landmark asso- 
ciated with one of the rites of the pilgrimage to Makkah, or one of the 
rites themselves. 

Derivatives of this root occur in 45 places in the Qur’an, and in the 
following senses: (1) Hair or fur (ash‘ar). This sense of the word is used 
in Sarah al-Nabl, 16:80. (2) A poet. Sarah al-Shu‘ara’, 26:224; and 
Sirah al-Anbiya’, 21:5. In both of these passages, poets are associated 
with lying, error and deceit. (3) Perception or realization. Sirah al- 
Bagarabh, 2:154 exhorts the Muslim community during a time of war, 
saying, “And say not of those who are slain in God’s cause, “They are 
dead’: nay, they are alive, but you perceive it not” (/@ tash‘uriin). 
Similarly, God warns people in Sarah al-Zumar, 39:55 that chastise- 
ment might come upon them unexpectedly: “without your being 
aware [of its approach]” (wa antum 1a tash‘uriin). (4) Site of a religious 
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rite. Sérah al-Baqarah, 2:1 58 refers to the sites of the pilgrimage rites 
as sha‘@ ir Allah, “the symbols set up by God.” 


3) The concept of ijas 

The root w-j-s denotes a fearful perception of something. The noun 
wajs refers to apprehension or dread, while the active participle, wdjis, 
refers to a disquieting thought, premonition or foreboding. The phrase 
tawajjasa al-ta‘am means, “he nibbled on the food.” 

The past tense verbal form awjasa occurs three times in the Qur’an 
in the sense of an unstated feeling of dread or fear. We read in Sarah 
Hiid, 11:70, for example, that when certain angelic visitors came to see 
the prophet Abraham and he noticed that they had not partaken of the 
food he had served them,” he...became apprehensive of them” (wa 
awjasa minhum khifatan). (See also Sirah Taba, 20:67 and Sarab al- 
Dhariydat, 51:28). 


4) The concept of inds 

The root a-1-s denotes (1) the state of being familiar with, accustomed 
to, or at ease with; as such, it is contrasted with wahshah, meaning for- 
lornness, loneliness or alienation, and (2) the act of seeing, hearing or 
otherwise perceiving something. Derivatives include the adjective anis, 
meaning affable, friendly, or cordial; as a noun, amis refers to a pleasant 
companion. 

The past tense verb form dvasa occurs seven times in the Qur’an, 
four of which are in the context of Moses’ seeing the burning bush as he 
traveled with his family through the desert. We read in Sirah al-Oasas, 
28:29 that Moses “perceived a fire” (Gnasa... ndran) on the slope of 
Mount Sinai. He then told his family to wait, saying, “Behold, I per- 
ceive a fire (innit Gnastu ndran).” (See also Sarah Taba, 20:10 and Sirah 
al-Namil, 27:7). It is from this root that we derive the word insan, 
meaning the pupil of the eye, which enables us to see things, and the 
collective noun ins, “human beings” who, unlike the jinn, are visible 
and tangible. The verbal noun imds has thus been said to refer to clear, 
unambiguous sight, or the sight of something that brings reassurance 
or comfort. Sarah al-Nisa’, 4:6 uses the verb dnasa in the sense of 
knowing, sensing or perceiving. After instructing believers to observe 
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the orphans under their care, it instructs them with the words: “if you 
find them to be mature of mind (fa’in dnastum minhum rushdan), hand 
over to them their possessions (fadfa‘a ilayhim amwadlahum)” rather 
than squandering them for selfish ends. 


5) The concept of lams 

The root /-m-s denotes the act of touching or feeling with the hand, 
seeking, or perceiving. The verb lamasa or lamasa is used metonymi- 
cally to refer to sexual contact, while the sense of seeking or requesting 
is conveyed by the verbs i/tamasa and talammasa. 

Derivatives of the root /-m-s occur five times in the Qur’an, and in 
the following senses: (1) Seeking. The verb Jamasa is used in this sense 
in the statement, “We reached out towards heaven” (lamasnd al- 
sama’) in Sarah al-Jinn, 72:8. When, on the Day of Resurrection, the 
hypocrites seek light from the believers, they will be told, “Turn back, 
and seek a light [of your own] (irji‘%... faltamisa niiran)!” (Sirah al- 
Hadid, 57:13). (2) To touch with one’s hands (Sarah al-An‘am, 6:7). 
(3) Sexual intercourse. The verb /amasa is used in this sense in the 
phrase, “have cohabited with a woman” (lamastum al-nisa’) found in 
Sirah al-Nisa@’, 4:43 (cf. Sirah al-M@’idah, 5:6). 


6) The concept of yad 
Meaning “hand”, the word yad (plural, aydin or ayddin) is used 
metaphorically in numerous senses. 

The word yad and its derivatives occur 121 times in the Qur’an in 
the following senses: (1) The actual hand (Sirah al-M@idah, 5:11). (2) 
Legal claim. Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:237 uses the word yad in this sense in 
the context of discussing the rights of the various parties affected by a 
pre-consummation divorce agreement, saying that “he in whose hand 
is the marriage-tie” (alladhi bi yadihi ‘uqdat al-nikah), that is, the 
bride’s guardian, can decide to forgo the half of the bridal dower to 
which he would be entitled in the case of a divorce. (3) Power. Sarah 
Sad, 38:45 refersto Abraham, Isaac and Jacob as being “endowed with 
inner strength and vision” (ali al-aydi wa al-absar). (4) Regret. In 


“ 


Sirah al-A‘raf, 7:149 we read about how the people of Moses “would 


smite their hands in remorse” (sugita fi aydihim) when they realized 
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their error. (5) Generosity. Describing God’s graciousness, Sirah al- 
Ma@idah, 5:64 states “but wide are His hands stretched out (yadahu 
mabsitatan): He dispenses [bounty] as He wills (yunfiqu kayfa 
yasha’).” 

Hence, the word yad is used primarily to refer to the actual hand, 
although it is sometimes used figuratively to speak of grace, generosity, 
or power. The word yad has also been used metaphorically to refer to 
the entire person and his or her actions. Sérah al-Hajj, 22:10 tells us, 
for example, that when unrepentant sinners are being chastised in the 
afterlife, they will be told, “This is an outcome of what your own hands 
have wrought (dhalika bi ma qaddamat yadaka) — for, never does God 
!” In Sarah al-Bagarah, 2:79, those 
who have falsified scriptures are condemned “for what their hands 


do the least wrong to His creatures 


have written” (mimmad katabat aydihim). The reference to their hands 
having done the writing is a way of emphasizing that they, and not 
God, were the authors of this speech. Similarly, Sarah al-Tawbah, 9:30 
contains words of condemnation for those who teach misleading doc- 
trines. Of them this verse states, “Such are the sayings which they utter 
with their mouths” (dhdlika qawluhum bi afwahihim) as a means of 
stressing the fact that what they are saying is their own invention. The 
image of the hand, or yad, is likewise used in numerous places to sym- 
bolize power, might, authority, high rank, protection, aid, and 
benevolent action. 


7) The concept of mass 
The root m-s-s originally denotes the action of touching something 
with one’s hand, while denoting, figuratively, touching or affecting 
something or someone in a non-physical manner. The triliteral verb 
form is massa/yamussu (verbal noun, misds or masis). The passive par- 
ticiple mamsas is thus used to mean mentally deranged or insane, as 
though the person concerned had been ‘touched’ by jinn, while the 
active participle, mdss, is used to describe a pressing need (bdjatun 
massah). (Cf. the statement, massat ilayhi al-hajab, “There is a great 
need for it.”) 

Derivatives of this root occur approximately 61 times in the 
Qur’an, and in the following senses: (1) Sexual intercourse. Sarah al- 
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Ahzab, 33:49 instructs men in how to comport themselves if they 
marry believing women “and then divorce them before you have 
touched them” (min gabli an tamussahunna), and in Sarah Al ‘Imran, 
3:47, Mary the mother of Jesus asks, “How can I have a son when no 
man has ever touched me (wa lam yamsasni bashar)?” (2) To afflict, 
affect. In Sérah al-A‘raf, 7:95, we see people declaring, “Misfortune 
and hardship befell our forefathers as well” (massa aba’and al-darra’u 
wa al-sarra’), while in Sirah Fatir, 35:35, those blessed with Paradise 
describe it as a place “wherein no struggle can assail us (la yamussunad 
ftha nasabun), and wherein no weariness can touch us (wa 1d yamus- 
sund fiha lughib).” (3) Confusion or mental disorder. Sirah 
al-Baqarah, 2:275 compares those who indulge in usury to someone 
whose mind has been disordered by the ‘touch’ of Satan (alladhi 
yatakhabbatubu al-shaytanu min al-mass). (4) Contact of one person’s 
skin with another’s. This sense is found in Sérah Taha, 20:97 in the 
phrase, la misdasa, “Touch me not.” 


8) The concept of sam‘ 

The root s-m-‘ denotes the perception of something via the ear. The 
noun sam‘ thus refers to the ability to perceive sounds, and is used to 
refer figuratively to the ear, to the understanding, and to obedience to 
what one hears. 

Derivatives of the root s-m-‘ occur 185 times in the Qur’an, and in 
the following senses: (1) The capacity to perceive sounds. It is in this 
sense that it is used in Sérah al-Insan, 76:2, where God describes Man 
as a being “endowed with hearing and sight” (sami‘an basiran). 
Similarly, God speaks in Sérah al-Ahqaf, 46:26 of endowing people 
“with hearing, and sight, and hearts” (ja‘alna labum sam‘an wa 
absaran wa af’idah). (2) Inward reception of the message one hears 
with the ear. Sirah al-Anfal, 8:21 warns people not to be “like those 
who say, ‘We have heard’ (sami‘n4), the while they do not hearken (wa 
hum la yasma‘iin).” This sense of the verb sami‘a is also found in Sirah 
al-Ahqaf, 46:26 quoted above, which goes on to speak of those who 
had been endowed with “hearing, and sight, and [knowledgeable] 
hearts,” saying, “but neither their hearing, nor their sight, nor their 
hearts were of the least avail to them, seeing that they went on rejecting 
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God’s messages.” See Sirah al-Baqarah, 2:7, which speaks of God 
having “sealed” certain people’s hearts and hearing such that, even if 
they hear with their ears, they will not respond with belief. 

Negations of the act of sam‘ in the Qur’an refer not to the physical 
capacity to pick up sounds, but, rather, to a failure to respond to the 
sounds heard and to the message they convey. Those who do not 
respond to God or His prophets are described in the Qur’an as “dead.” 
As we read in Sarah al-Riim, 30:52, the Prophet is told, “you cannot 
make the dead hear (innaka Ia tusmi‘u al-mawtd): nor can you make 
the deaf [of heart] hear this call (wa 1a tusmi‘u al-summa al-du‘@’).” 


9) The concept of insat 
The root 1-s-t denotes silence, or the act of becoming silent in order to 
listen to something. The triliteral verb is nasata/yansitu, while the 
quadriliteral verb is ansata/yunsitu (verbal noun, insdt). 

This latter verb occurs in the Qur’an twice in the imperative voice. 
Its first occurrence is in Sarah al-A‘raf, 7:204, where believers are com- 
manded, when the Qur’an is recited, to “hearken unto it” (istamia 
lahu) “and listen in silence” (wa ansitit). As for the second, it is found in 
Sarah al-Ahqaf, 46:29, which talks about certain unseen beings who, 
when they heard the Qur’an, said to each other, “Listen in silence 


? 


(ansiti)!” The verb ansata/yunsitu thus refers to the act of becoming 
quiet for the purpose of focusing intently on what one is hearing. When 
one quiets heart and mind in order to listen attentively and reflect on 
what one is hearing, the Qur’an brings mercy to its listeners in the form 


of understanding, knowledge and renewed faith. 


10) The concept of samam 
The root s-m-m denotes the process of coming together, thereby 
closing up an opening or gap. From this we derive the noun samam, 
meaning deafness, the implication that something has stopped up the 
passageways through which sound reaches the ear, and simam, mean- 
ing a plug ora valve. 

The root s-m-m occurs fifteen times in the Qur’an, and in the 
following senses: (1) Deafness. The noun samam is used in this sense in 
Sarah Hid, 11:24. (Cf. Sarah al-An‘am, 6:25; Sarah al-Isra’, 17:46). 
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(2) Neglecting or refusing to listen to the truth. We are told in Sirah al- 
M@idah, 5:70-71 that because of their rebellion and rejection of God’s 
messages, the children of Israel “became blind and deaf [of heart]” 
(thumma ‘amii wa sammii). Deafness, or samam, is thus used figura- 
tively to describe the condition of people who refuse to listen to the 
truth and who, if they do hear it, refuse to accept it. Such individuals 
are described as “deaf, dumb and blind” (Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:18 and 
171; and Sarah al-Isra’, 17:97). 


11) The concept of udhun 
The letters a-dh-n constitute two roots that are close in meaning, 
though distinct in pronunciation. The first of these denotes the ear (al- 
udhun), while the other denotes knowledge (idbn). Their meanings are 
related in that it is through the ear (udhun) that we gain knowledge 
(idhn) via audible sounds. One might say, adhintu bi hadha al-amr (“I 
learned of this matter”), or that so-and-so Gdhanani, meaning that he 
informed me. In this latter case, the quadriliteral verb is ddbanalyu’d- 
hinu (verbal noun, idhan). Also derived from this root is the quadri- 
literal form adhdhanalyu’adhdhinu (verbal noun, ta’dhin), meaning to 
announce that the time for one of the five canonical prayers (salah) has 
begun, and the noun adhan, which refers to the call to prayer. 
Derivatives of this root occur ror times in the Qur’an, eighteen of 
which are references to the physical ear. For example, Sirah al- 
Ma@’idah, 5:45 makes reference to the Torah’s law of retribution: “an 
eye for an eye, and a nose for a nose, and an ear for an ear...” (wa al- 
udhun bil-udhun). Using the word udhun in a figurative sense, Sarah 
al-Tawbah, 9:61 refers to the way the Prophet’s enemies would mock 
him, saying, “He is all ear (buwa udhun),” thereby insinuating that he 
would hear hallucinatory sounds and mistake them as revelations. To 
this the Qur’an replies, saying, “Say: ‘[Yes,] he is all ear, [listening] to 
what is good for you (qul udhunu khayrin lakum)!” Similarly, Sarah 
al-An‘am, 6:25 uses the plural adhan to refer not to people’s physical 
ears, but to their willingness to listen to God’s messages. Though they 
seem to listen to the Prophet, they are actually unresponsive, in their 
(spiritual) ears a kind of deafness (ff ddhanibim waqran). A third sense 
in which this root appears in the Qur’an is that of proclamation. In a 
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description of a potential scene from the Day of Judgment, Sirah al- 
A‘raf, 7:44 tells us that “a voice will loudly proclaim (adbdhana 
mu’adhdhinun)” that evildoers are only receiving their just due. A 
fourth sense borne by a derivative of this root is that of knowledge or 
command. Surah Ghafir, 40:78 declares that no messenger could per- 
form any miracle “other than by God’s leave (or command) (lla bi 
idhn-illah).” The noun adhdn is used in Sarah al-Tawbah, 9:3 in the 
sense of a proclamation, while Sarah Ibrahim, 14:7 uses the derivative 
verb ta’adhdhana in the sense of announcing or proclaiming. 


12) The concept of basar 

The letters b-s-r make up two roots, one of which denotes knowledge 
or perception of something. From this sense we derive the adjective 
basir, meaning knowledgeable (of, bi) or discriminating with regard to 
(bi), and the noun basirah, meaning insight, mental vision, or discern- 
ment. Given its relation to the concept of clarity and sight, the word 
basirah can also be used in the sense of evidence or proof. The triliteral 
verb is basura/yabsaru (verbal noun, basar), while the quadriliteral 
verb is absara/yubsiru (verbal noun, ibsar), both meaning to see or 
understand, although the former takes the preposition bi (cf. Sarah 
Taha, 20:96), while the latter takes a direct object. The verbal noun 
basar (plural, absar; cf. Sirah al-Hashr, 59:2) refers to eyesight, where- 
as basirabh is the vision of the mind or heart, or an integrated, complete 
knowledge of something. The verb istabsara means to see, or to be 
endowed with reason, intelligence and insight, while the verb 
tabassaralyatabassaru (tabassur) means to reflect on or ponder. 

As for the second root composed of the letters b-s-r, it denotes the 
sewing together of two pieces of tanned leather or skin, while the noun 
basrah refers to loose stones. 

Derivatives of the first root occur in 150 places in the Qur’an in the 
form of the verbal noun and all tenses of the verb, and in the following 
senses: (1) The vision of the heart. In Sarah Yanus, 10:43, God asks 
rhetorically, “Can you show the right way to the blind (afa ’anta tabdi 
al-‘umya) even though they cannot see (wa law kanii la yubsiran)?” 
(See also Séirah al-Dhdariyat, 51:21). (2) Eyesight. This sense is found in 
God’s declaration that He has made Man “a being endowed with 
hearing and sight” (Sarah al-Insdn, 76:2; cf. Sirah Taha, 20:125). 
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The adjective basir is attributed to God in 42 verses of the Qur’an, 
in most of which it appears together with some other attribute or name. 
See, for example, Sarah al-Isra’, 17:1, which describes God as “All- 
Hearing, All-Seeing (al-Sam7 al-Basir),” Sarah Fatir, 35:31, which 
describes Him as “Fully Aware, All-Seeing (khabir basir).” Note that 
in Sarah al-Isra’, 17:17, the quality of basirah (insight) is linked to that 
of khibrah (awareness) in relation to people’s inner states, while only 
that of bastrah is linked to their outward, visible actions. See Sirah al- 
Bagarabh, 2:265, which declares, “God sees all that you do” (wa Allabu 
bi ma ta‘malina basir). 


13) The concept of ru’yah 

The letters r-’-y form a root that denotes looking and seeing with the 
physical eye or with the eye of the mind. The verbal noun ra’yun (plural, 
ara’) refers to what a person sees with his or her mind; hence, an opin- 
ion, point of view, idea or belief. The reflexive verb form tara’ad means 
to see each other, and the noun ru’yab refers to vision with either the 
eye or the heart. However, whereas the noun form ru’yd refers to the 
kind of vision one would have in one’s sleep, the noun ru’yah refers to 
the seeing one does when awake. When the verb ra’a/yard is used in the 
sense of knowing, thinking or perceiving, it takes two direct objects. 
Tor example, the statement ra’aytu zaydan khdrijan could mean 
either, “I thought Zayd had gone out,” or, “I knew Zayd had gone 
out.” When, by contrast, it is used in the sense of physical vision, it 
takes one direct object only. 

Derivatives of this root occur 329 times in the Qur’an, and in the 
following senses: (1) Awareness. Sirah Saba’, 34:6 states that those 
“who are endowed with [innate] knowledge are well aware that... 
(yara alladhina ata al-‘ilma).” Similarly, Sirah al-An‘am, 6:75 speaks 
of God’s giving Abraham insight into His dominion over the heavens 
and the earth (nurt ibrabima malakita al-samawéati wal-ard). Sirah al- 
Tawbah, 9:105 declares that “God will behold your deeds” (sa yara 
Allahu a‘malakum), God’s “seeing” clearly being a reference to His 
knowledge. And Sirah al-Nisa’, 4:51 asks, “Are you not aware of those 
who... (alam tara ila alladhina...)?” (cf. Sirah al-Baqarah, 2:258; 
Sarah Yasin, 3 6:77) (2) Physical vision. Sérah al-Mundfiqiin, 63:4 uses 
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the word ra’a/yara in the sense of seeing with one’s eyes, saying, “when 
you see them (idhd ra’aytahum), their outward appearance may please 
you” (tuyibuka ajsamuhum) (cf. Sarah al-Najm, 53:11; cf. Sarah Al 
‘Imran, 3:13). (3) Reflection or consideration. This sense of the verb 
ra’a is found in Sirah al-Nahl, 16:79, which asks, “Have, then, they 
[who deny the truth] never considered the birds, enabled [by God] to 
fly in mid-air (alam yaraw ila al-tayri musakhkharatin fi al-jaww)?” 
(Cf. Sarah al-An‘am, 6:27). (4) Seeing and hearing. Sarah al-An‘am, 
6:68 tells believers: “when you see (idhd ra’ayta)” those who disparage 
God’s messages, turn away from them unless they begin speaking of 
something else. 


14) The concept of nagar 

The basic denotation of the triliteral root n-z-r is that of seeing, exam- 
ining and reflecting on something. It can also refer to the act of waiting 
for or expecting something. The active participle @zir can refer to the 
eye, while the verbal noun nagar refers to the process of thinking about, 
measuring and assessing something. The phrase nagara ilayhi means 
“He looked at it,” while the statement nazara fi al-amr means, “He 
considered or studied the matter.” 

Derivatives of this root occur 139 times in the Qur’an and in the fol- 
lowing senses: (1) Mercy. Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:88 tells us that those who 
knowingly reject the truth will not be granted mercy or respite (wa la 
hum yunzariin) in the life to come. (2) Expect or wait for. Sirah Yasin, 
36:49 tells us that for evildoers “nothing awaits them beyond (mda 
yangurtina illa) a single blast [of God’s punishment] (sayhatan 
wahidatan).” (See also Sirah al-An‘am, 6:158). (3) Consideration or 
reflection. Referring to those who deny the resurrection, Sarah al- 
Ghashiyah, 88:17 asks, “Do, then, they [who deny resurrection] never 
gaze at” (afala yanzuriina ila) the clouds pregnant with water, [and 
observe] how they are created?” (For a similar sense, see also Sirah al- 
‘Ankabiat, 29:20; Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:137; Sarah al-An‘am, 6:11; and 
Sarah Yiinus, t0:101). (4) Beholding. Sérab al-Qiyamah, 75:23 
describes the faces of those in Paradise as “Looking towards their Lord 
(ila rabbiba nazirah).” 
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The verbal noun nazar refers to the act of approaching something 
through vision, whether one’s physical eye, or the eye of the mind 
(“look” — Sarah al-Muddathhir, 74:21; “see” — Sirah al-Naml, 27:27; 
“observe” — Sarah al-Tariq, 86:5 and Sarah Ghafir, 40:21; “consider” 
— Sirah ‘Abasa, 80:24 and Sirah al-A‘raf, 7:185). The quintiliteral 
form intazgara/yantagiru (verbal noun, intizgar) means to approach 
something with anticipation. You might look at (tanguru ila al-shay’) 
something, but not see it (wa 1a tarabu). On the other hand, you might 
look at it and examine it closely, both with your physical eye and the 
eye of your mind. 


15) The concept of mushahadah 

The letters sh-h-d form a root that denotes presence, knowledge, and 
the conveyance of knowledge to others. The triliteral verb is shahidal 
yashbadu (verbal noun, shahaddah), while the noun mashhad refers toa 
scene, a sight, or a place of assembly. The active participle shahid (plur- 
al, shubiid) is a witness, as well as a tombstone (which “witnesses” to 
the presence of someone buried in a particular spot). The verb shahida 
can mean to bear witness or provide testimony as evidence of who is in 
the right and who is in the wrong (cf. Sarah al-Nisa’, 4:41), while the 
noun shahdadah can refer to someone’s testimony, that is, a definitive 
eye-witness report. The noun shahid (plural, shuhadda’) refers to a mar- 
tyr who dies in witness to a cause, and to whose faithfulness the angels 
bear witness. The word shahid can also refer to someone whose testi- 
mony is reliable, and someone who has knowledge and awareness of 
everything around him or her. 

Derivatives of this root occur in 160 verses of the Qur’an, and in the 
following senses: (1) A witness. This sense is used in Sarah al-Nisa’, 
4:41 and 4:72; Sirah al-Buriij, 85:7, and Sirah al-Nisa@’, 4:69. (2) 
Guardian angel. Sarab Odf, 50:21 tells us that on the Day of 
Resurrection, every soul will come forward with “an [angel] to drive 
(sa@’iq) and an [angel] to bear witness (wa shahid).” (3) The Muslim 
community. Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:143 refers to the Muslim community 
as “witnesses” to other people (shubada’ ‘ala al-nds). (4) Call upon 
someone as a witness. This sense is found in Sarah al-Talaq, 65:2 and 
Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:23. 
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16) The concept of ‘ama 

The letters ‘-m-y form a root that denotes concealment and covering. 
The triliteral verb is ‘amiya/ya‘md, meaning to be or become blind, and 
the verbal noun is ‘amd, meaning blindness. From this is derived the 
male singular adjective a‘md, meaning blind or sightless (feminine 
singular, ‘amya’, and plural masculine, ‘amin, ‘umy, or ‘umydn. 
However, when people use the phrase md a‘mabu, meaning, “How 
blind he is!”, they are not speaking of physical blindness. 

Derivatives of the root ‘-m-y occur 33 times in the Qur’an, and in 
the two following senses: (1) Blindness of the heart. As we read in 
Sarah al-Hajj, 22:46, “verily, it is not their eyes that have become 
blind — but blind have become the hearts that are in their breasts (wa 
lakin ta‘ma al-qulibu allati fi al-sudir)\” 
17:72 warns that whoever was spiritually blind in this life “(#an kana ft 
hadhibi ama) will be blind in the life to come (fa huwa fi al-akhirati 
ama).” (Cf. Sarah Fatir, 35:19). (2) Blindness of the eyes. Physical 
blindness is referred to in Sirah al-A‘md, 80:2 and Sirah al-Nir, 


Similarly, Sarah al-Isra’, 


24:61. 


17) The concept of ‘ayn 

The root consisting of the letters ‘-y-7 has several denotations. One is 
the physical eye (‘ayn, plural, a‘yun, ‘uyiin, a‘yan), the member of the 
body that enables us to see. The word ‘ayn can also refer toaspy, ortoa 
spring of water. From this root we derive the quadriliteral verb ‘ayana/ 
yu ‘ayinu (verbal noun, mu‘ayanah or ‘iydn), meaning to see or inspect. 
Hence, if one were to say, lagitubu ‘iyanan, it would mean, “I met him 
in person, face to face.” As for the noun ‘in, it refers to a wild cow, the 
wild bull being referred to as a‘yan. 

Derivatives of this root occur 65 times in the Qur’an, and in the 
following three senses: (1) The eye. Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:13, Sarah 
Yusuf, 12:84, and Sirah al-Ma@idah, 5:45 use the term ‘ayn to refer to 
the physical eye. (2) A spring of water. This sense of the word ‘ayn is 
found in Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:60. (3) As a metaphor for care and pro- 
tection. In Sérah Taha, 20:39, God tells Moses of His intention that 
Moses be “formed under My eye,” that is, under His divine protection 
and guidance. 


IIS 


4 
Ma‘tifah in the Qur’an 


FIRST: THE DEFINITION OF Ma‘rifah 


AL-TAHNAWI lists a set of definitions for ma‘rifah which can be 
summarized as follows: Ma‘rifah is knowledge in the sense of unquali- 
fied apprehension, be it a cognition that the individual forms himself or 
herself, or belief in a concept or affirmation presented from without. It 
includes the apprehension of a simple entity’s essential nature, as well 
as a mental affirmation of the various states in which this entity might 
exist. It also includes the apprehension of a complex entity, whether as 
an original conceptualization or in affirmation of a conceptualization 
formed by someone else. Similarly, it includes apprehension of both 
the particular and the universal, whether in terms of basic understand- 
ing, or in terms of relevant legal rulings. The apprehension of the 
particular takes place on the basis of evidence, and after a previous lack 
of knowledge and understanding. 


1) The linguistic definition of ma‘rifah 

According to Ibn Faris, the letters ‘“-r-f form two roots, one of which 
denotes succession, continuity and cohesion, and the other of which 
denotes stillness and tranquility. The word ma‘rifah (plural, ma‘arif) is 
used in opposition to the word nakirah, where ma‘rifah refers to a 
specific, known entity, while nakirab refers to an entity that is neither 
specified nor known. Moreover, the term ma‘rifah is used in the con- 
text of commending someone’s sound opinion, acute perception, or 
sharp intelligence. 


2) The definition of ma‘rifah based on common usage 

The word ma‘rifah is used to refer to a particular member of a species 
or group. In other words, it is a term that, by virtue of custom and 
unspoken agreement within a linguistic community, has come to refer 
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to a specified, known entity. Pronouns, proper nouns, demonstrative 
pronouns, and regular nouns preceded by the definite article all serve 
to indicate that the entity referred to is ma‘rifah (definite). 

God declares in Sarah al-Dhariyat, 51:56, “I have only created 
invisible beings and humankind in order for them to worship Me” (ma 
khalaqtu al-jinna wa al-insa illd li ya‘budini). The phrase li ya‘budini 
as “to worship me” implies the knowledge of faith, that is, the knowl- 
edge by faith of the Divine Being that we worship. 

Scholastic theologians and logicians use the word ma‘rifah to refer 
to a realization that is preceded by a lack of understanding. It is also 
used to refer to the formation of an image in the mind, a firm belief that 
corresponds to reality, and the apprehension of a universal or complex 
notion. 


3) The technical definition of ma‘rifah 

The term ma‘rifah occurs 24 times in the Qur’an, and 67 times in vari- 
ous other derivatives of the root ‘-r-f. Most of these instances convey 
the sense of knowledge derived through the physical senses and per- 
taining to observable qualities or features. God declares in Sarah 
al-Bagqarah, 2:146, “They unto whom We have vouchsafed revelation 
aforetime know him (ya‘rifainahu) as they know their own children 
(kama ya‘rifiina abna’ahum).” This sense of the verb ‘arafa is opposed 
to the Arabic verb ankara, meaning to deny or refuse to recognize. This 
sense of the word is used in Sarah al-Mu’minin, 23:69, where God 
asks, “Or is it, perchance, that they have not recognized their Apostle 
(lam ya‘rifu rasiilahum), and so they disavow him (fa hum lahu 
munkiriin)?” A somewhat different sense of the verb is found in S#rah 
Muhammad, 47:6, which speaks of how God will admit believers “to 
the paradise which He has made known to them (‘arrafahba lahum).” 
The verb ‘arrafa might, in this context, also mean “made beautiful and 
pleasant.” 

Based on its use in the Qur’an, the verb ‘arafa refers to the act of 
acquiring knowledge or understanding via signals or signs that are per- 
ceptible in the earthly realm. Sarah al-Rahman, 55:41 tells that “those 
who were lost in sin shall be known (yu‘rafu al-mujrimin) “by their 
marks (bi simahum).” The verb ‘arafa is used in Sirah al-Mutaffifin, 
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83:24 in the sense of seeing or perceiving. Hence, God tells the Prophet 
that when he sees believers in Paradise, he will perceive or see the radi- 
ance of bliss on their faces (ta‘rifu ft wujihibim nadrat al-na‘im). 
Whether the evidence on which knowledge is based is purely rational 
in nature or consists of wisdom and testimonies passed down through 
others, it will be received in either written or oral form. Knowledge 
based on rational evidence is referred to in Sérah al-Naml, 27:93, 
which tells us that God “will make you see [the truth of] His messages, 
and then you shall know them [for what they are] (fa ta‘rifainahda).” 
(Cf. Sarah al-Ahzab, 33:59.) A similar sense is conveyed in Sarah al- 
Nahl, 16:83, which tells us that those who deny the truth “are fully 
aware of God’s blessings (ya‘rifana ni‘mat Allah), but...they refuse to 
acknowledge them” (thumma yunkirtinaha).” 


SECOND: THE NATURE OF Ma‘rifah 


1) The concept of the nature of ma‘rifah 

Knowledge is a quality that may be predicated of a living being. It is a 
relationship that comes into being between a knowing self and a 
known object. When we speak of “the nature of knowledge,” we seek 
to define or specify the relationship between knower and known and 
the process by which it is formed. 

The relationship embodied in knowledge is connected to the pur- 
pose for human existence on Earth and the matter of human survival. 
The relationship between the knowing self and the known object, 
which is formed within the consciousness of a discerning human being, 
may take the form of ideas or doctrines. 

What concerns here in particular is the relationship between knowl- 
edge and existence. Which of the two is prior: essence, or existence? 
And if knowledge is acquired, then is what we come to know the 
essence of something? Or is it simply a form or an archetype? Further, 
is what we come to know on the level of universals, or of particulars? 
Where do universals exist? And what type of existence characterizes 
them? What are the tools or means of acquiring knowledge? And how 
do we acquire it? 
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2) The nature of ma‘rifah in the Qur’an 

Based on the foregoing we may say that knowledge as presented in the 
Qur’an consists of facts, precepts and rulings, as well as realizations 
and conceptualizations which we form about this or that entity as a 
result of what we receive via our sensory perceptions and/or our rea- 
son. The knowledge of which we speak here is a certain, indubitable 
apprehension that admits of no doubt and in relation to which there is 
no possibility of error or illusion. 


(a) The source of ma‘rifah 


Everything finds its source in God Almighty. It is God who has brought 
all things into existence, including the cosmos and the laws that govern 
it. Knowledge is a divine creation and a grace with which He blesses 
human beings by virtue of the propensities and potentials that He has 
implanted within them. God has given us a natural desire to search for 
truth and means of acquiring knowledge. He “has brought you forth 
from your mothers’ wombs knowing nothing — but He has endowed 
you with hearing, and sight, and minds, so that you might have cause to 
be grateful” (Sarah al-Nabhl, 16:78). The gifts of hearing, sight and rea- 
son are thus among the conditions that make it possible for knowledge 
to be acquired. 

Differences of opinion among Muslim schools of thought concern- 
ing how knowledge comes about have emerged from differences in 
their ways of understanding the Qur’anic verses that speak about the 
source of human knowledge. One such verse has to do with God’s 
teaching of Adam: “And He imparted unto Adam the names of all 
things. Then He brought them within the ken of the angels and said: 
‘Declare unto Me the names of these [things]? (Sarah al-Baqarah, 
2:31).” By challenging the angels in this way, God was demonstrating 
Adam’s superiority to them in knowledge, the special dignity that had 
been bestowed upon Adam, and God’s majesty and power. This story 
indicates that the origin of knowledge lies in the initial receipt of infor- 
mation by our primal ancestor. 
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(b) Intuitive and acquired ma‘rifah 


Based on the aforementioned Qur’anic account concerning Adam, 
scholars have raised certain questions about what it was that Adam 
learned: Did God teach him all knowledge, or only its basic principles? 
Did God teach Adam by introducing the necessary knowledge into his 
mind while granting him the capacity for language, after which both 
language and knowledge would be acquired through a human instruc- 
tional process? Further, what is the process by which language is 
taught and learned, and how is one’s first knowledge gleaned? 


(c) The first tier of ma‘rifah obtained by the first human being 


The Qur’anic statement quoted earlier that God “imparted to Adam 
the names of all things” suggests that God taught Adam language that 
signified the natures of things or that triggered the mental images asso- 
ciated with them. The understanding of a name requires us first to have 
comprehended its referent, that is, the entity it names. Without a refer- 
ent, a name has no meaning. Hence, the entity named — the referent — 
has to be conceptualized first. A name’s referent can be either a self- 
existent entity or a quality that inheres in something else such that 
when the name is mentioned, this quality comes automatically to mind. 


Human ma‘rifah subsequent to primordial cognitions 


Not all acquired ma‘rifah is based on logical evidence. This does not 
mean that the mind is inactive in some types of acquired knowledge. 
Rather, it means simply that the human capacity for knowledge acqui- 
sition is broader and more inclusive than the rational or logical 
faculties. A person might, for example, be provided with clear, sound, 
and comprehensible logical premises, yet remain unconvinced of the 
truths or facts to which these premises point. 

Human beings have an inborn propensity to seek goodness, a 
propensity that helps them in turn to grasp and embrace truth. This 
innate capacity, which is marked by an inherent logic that goes beyond 
the codified logic of the mind, is reflected in the two basic kinds of evi- 
dence that God adduces for His oneness. The first of these is evidence 
from the physical universe, which is perceived by looking at the outside 
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world, while the second is perceived by looking into ourselves. As God 
declares in Sarah Fussilat, 41:53, “We shall make them fully under- 
stand Our messages [through what they perceive] in the utmost 
horizons [of the universe] and within themselves, so that it will become 
clear unto them that this [revelation] is indeed the truth.” Similarly, we 
read in Sérah al-DhGriyat, 51:20-21, “And on earth there are signs [of 
God’s existence, visible] to all who are endowed with inner certainty, 
just as [there are signs thereof] within your own selves: can you not, 
then, see?” However, the mere availability of such evidence, outward 
and inward, is insufficient to bring about knowledge. We ourselves 
have to engage with the evidence in such a way that it leads to under- 
standing and faith. There are individuals who dull their innate 
receptive and perceptive capacities through acts of disobedience. Such 
people render themselves incapable of benefiting even from the evi- 
dence they have at their disposal. Hence, rather than helping them, 
such evidence simply serves to condemn them for their refusal to 
receive it. 

The Qur’an’s frequent use of the Arabic term /a‘alla, meaning “per- 
chance”, or “in the hope that...” in relation to the topic of ma‘rifah is 
another indication that fulfillment of the external conditions for 
acquiring knowledge is no guarantee that the individual will necessari- 
ly learn and arrive at the truth. Sérah al-Bagqarah, 2:219, for example, 
reads: “God makes clear unto you His messages, so that you might 
(la‘allakum tatafakkariin; cf. 2:266). Similarly we read in 
Sarah al-Baqgarah, 2:242, “God makes clear unto you His messages, so 
that you might [learn to] use your reason” (la‘allakum ta‘qiliin; cf. 
Sarah al-An‘am, 6:151). The ma‘rifah individuals can acquire thus 
depends on their readiness to receive it. The Qur’an depicts different 
tiers of knowledge or understanding. The first tier takes place on the 
level of physical perceptions made possible through the bodily senses 
and the conclusions reached through reason on the basis of these per- 
ceptions. The second tier might be termed special guidance which 
comes about through divine revelation. Those receptive to the divine 
light form such knowledge in gradually ascending levels, as opposed to 
the gradually descending levels experienced by those who are deluding 
themselves. 
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The acquisition of knowledge is thus related to human attitudes, or 
the will to benefit from the evidence one has. The initial tier, which 
consists in the realities around us and within us, is available to every 
able-bodied and able-minded adult. As God has declared, “We would 
never chastise [any community for the wrong they may do] ere We have 
sent an apostle [to them]” (Sarah al-Isra’, 17:15). Similarly, we are told 
in Sarah al-Nisd@’, 4:165 that God has sent messengers as bearers of 
both glad tidings and warning “so that people might have no excuse 
before God...” Hence, no one is excluded from this first tier of knowl- 
edge but those who, due to their young age or loss of mental faculties 
(through sleep or insanity), are not held morally accountable. 

The second tier of knowledge, which leads to guidance, depends on 
the individual’s attitude or readiness. As for the third tier of knowledge 
which entails an increase in guidance, faith and God-consciousness, it 
follows from the second, with the difference that this third tier is an 
added grace that comes from God alone and has nothing to do with 
human action or intervention. 

The worldly sciences have two purposes. The first of these purposes 
pertains to this earthly realm, which is to impart knowledge that can be 
obtained by the believer and the nonbeliever alike by simply availing 
themselves of the resources God has placed at everyone’s disposal. The 
believer, however, earns greater merit in that his or her reward will be 
not simply in this world, but in the next as well, in addition to the fact 
that he or she will be granted greater success in his or her efforts. As for 
the second purpose, it is to enable the believer to earn greater merit in 
the afterlife. The nonbeliever is deprived of this other-worldly reward. 
As we read in Sirah al-An‘am, 6:44, “When they had forgotten all that 
they had been told to take to heart, We threw open to them the gates of 
all [good] things until — even as they were rejoicing in what they had 
been granted — We suddenly took them to task: and lo! they were 
broken in spirit.” 

As for the believer, the more he or she learns about how to go about 
day-to-day affairs in this life, the stronger his or her faith becomes, and 
the higher the rank he or she is promised in the life to come. 

Mastery of a task requires the fulfillment of two conditions: ability 
and wisdom. Ability consists in possessing both the basic material 
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means and human resources needed, and the wherewithal to protect 
and preserve these resources. As for wisdom, it consists in knowledge 
and its good use and management. As God declares in Sarah al-A ‘rdf, 
7:96, “if the people of those communities had but attained to faith and 
been conscious of Us, We would indeed have opened up for them bless- 
ings out of heaven and earth...” 

The Qur’an presents human beings’ purpose on earth as that of 
stewardship (istikhlaf), which is a form of servanthood. Secular philos- 
ophy, by contrast, conceives of the human purpose in essentially 
materialistic terms. Consequently, the highest form of knowledge from 
the Qur’anic perspective is faith in God. Unbelief (kur) is thus con- 
trasted not only with faith (#4n), but with knowledge (ma‘rifah, “ilm). 
This is why the Qur’an treats the issue of knowledge in relation to the 
heart (al-galb, al-lubb, al-fa’ad) more that it does in relation to any 
aspect of the human being. It is clear, then, that what the Qur’an 
intends by the term ‘knowledge’ is not simply a theoretical grasp of 
concepts and information but, rather, an awareness that is grounded in 
primordial human nature and the willingness to submit to God’s rule. 

The search for knowledge is a process that involves all human per- 
ceptions, both the physical and the nonphysical, as well as previously 
acquired knowledge, whether it was received from others, or divine 
revelation, as a result of which we might classify knowledge into three 
types: (1) innate, (2) intuitive and (3) theoretical. Innate knowledge is 
something with which a human being is born, such as an infant’s 
instinctual knowledge of how to nurse from his or her mother. 
Intuitive knowledge includes perceptions and cognitions that take 
place as a matter of course, without the need for investigation or rea- 
soning. One’s sense of touch, for example, conveys a burning sensation 
if one touches fire. The individual thus gains experience with fire 
which, together with other interactions with his or her environment, 
builds up a reservoir of acquired knowledge that requires no conscious 
thought and reasoning. The physical senses might thus be likened to 
the windows of the mind onto the material, tangible world. As for the- 
oretical knowledge, it requires study, investigation and intentional 
reasoning. The memory records the sensory data affirmed through 
concrete experiences. This data, together with information received 
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from others, then becomes the material on the basis of which the mind 
goes to work forming and developing ideas and concepts. 

The Qur’an affirms the importance of receiving knowledge from 
those who have gone before us, and calls upon us to integrate the 
knowledge gleaned through the Qur’an itself and the revelations 
received from earlier messengers of God and passed down through 
their followers. This integration takes places through a dual process of 
confirmation (tasdiq) and sifting (baymanah). (See Sarah al-Ma@idah, 
5:48 and Sirah al-Shiird, 42:13.) The sifting process consists in 
approving every portion of earlier revelations that has not been 
corrupted or falsified. 


(d) The object of ma‘rifah as presented in the Qur’an 
is not essences, but attributes 


Some scholars view philosophy as a process of generalization whereby 
individual manifestations of behavioral values, expressions of knowl- 
edge, and fields of learning in all their variety are traced back to a 
unifying source. The function of philosophy is to extract the implicit 
dimensions of the judgments we make, the ideas we form, and the 
beliefs we embrace, and give them direct, open expression. This con- 
ceptualization of philosophy supports the view that philosophical 
thought is intimately bound to religion or, rather, that the philosophi- 
cal enterprise emerged as a kind of intellectual critique of religious and 
moral beliefs. 

The Qur’an guides us to the evident realities from which we stand to 
benefit on the levels of both knowledge and action. However, it does 
not encourage us to delve into issues that cannot serve as a basis for 
what we do. This may be seen in Sarah al-Bagqarah, 2:189, which reads, 
“They will ask you about the new moons. Say: “They indicate the peri- 
ods for [various doings of] mankind, including the pilgrimage.’” 
Eminently practical, the answer provided here sidesteps the question- 
ers’ curiosity about other matters, such as why the moon appears like a 
mere thread at the beginning of the month, after which it fills out to 
form a full moon, after which it goes back to its former state. A similar 
point is conveyed in different terms by Sarah al-M@idah, 5:101, “O 
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you who have attained to faith! Do not ask about matters which, if they 
were to be made manifest to you..., might cause you hardship,” and 
Sarah al-Isra’, 17:85, “They will ask you about [the nature of] divine 
inspiration. Say: “This inspiration [comes] at my Sustainer’s behest; 
and [you cannot understand its nature, since] you have been granted 
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very little of [real] knowledge.’” The essential nature of things is 
known only to God. 

What distinguishes the Islamic approach is that it acknowledges 
things’ existence in the dual realms of ‘the unseen’ (al-ghayb) and ‘the 
seen’ (al-shahddabh), that is, in one realm that is accessible to human 
reason and sensory perception, and in another that lies beyond these 
human capacities. The Islamic thought system recognizes human 
beings’ ability to perceive various entities’ existence and attributes; 
however, it denies our ability to know things’ essential natures, hold- 
ing that such knowledge is not required for us to fulfill our purpose in 
life. 

The bond the Qur’an affirms between knowledge and the knowing 
human being is neglected by the so-called “scientific” research meth- 
ods of this age, which destroy or deny the connection that God has 
drawn between us and the universe we live in. People are part and par- 
cel of the cosmos, and their lives will be sound only when their hearts 
beat to its rhythm. The faith-based approach in no way diminishes the 
ability of the scientific method to bring us understanding of individual 
facts. On the contrary, it augments this understanding by connecting 
the facts to one another. 


(e) Ma‘rifah and existence 


The Qur’an calls upon us to begin with existence as the basis for 
ma‘rifah. There is no such thing as abstract research or abstract knowl- 
edge. Rather, faith is a phenomenon that emerges into consciousness 
from deep within the self. In any given society, doctrine is taught and 
life is lived in accordance with it even before the individual reaches the 
stage of conscious awareness. The individual believes in a doctrine 
before formulating a theory of knowledge, or ma‘rifah. The role of 
ma‘rifah is to enable people to examine their convictions and beliefs so 
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that if they are convincing they can affirm them, and if they are uncon- 
vincing, they can reject them. This process is affected, of course, by 
environmental factors and upbringing as well as by innate disposition. 

Ma‘rifah entails awareness of what one believes. The origins of 
beliefs in the Qur’an are likewise the origins of human knowledge. 
Beliefs originate out of reflection on existent entities. As such, exis- 
tence is the vessel that both contains and transcends the realm of 
ma‘rifah, while ma‘rifah is the awareness of what belief requires on the 
level of conduct and way of life. 

The Qur’an awakens primordial human nature by inspiring faith in 
God as the sole Creator of the universe. It follows that the existence of 
God Almighty, and existence in general, are prior to human beings and 
human understanding. Existence is the cause and knowledge is one of 
its effects. The Qur’an thus affirms an externally existent entity which 
is independent of the knowing self and its perception or understanding. 
Sirah al-Bagqarah, 2:30 tells us that: “Thy Sustainer said to the angels: 
‘Behold, I am about to establish upon earth one who shall inherit it.’” 
In the following verse we are told that God “imparted to Adam the 
names of all things (2:3 1).” These two verses indicate that the heavens, 
the earth and the angels all exist independently of human beings, and 
that they were created before us. Hence, the existence of these entities 
was one source of human ma‘rifah. 

Moreover, external realities vis-a-vis human beings may be divided 
into two categories. The first consists of entities that belong to the 
realm of sensory perception, and which surround human beings in the 
world of nature, including plant life, animal life, inanimate beings, and 
other people. The second consists of entities that belong to the realm 
that transcends sensory perception, including the Eternal Tablet (al- 
lawh al-mah fiz), which is the eternal prototype for the earthly Qur’an, 
Heaven and Hell, and the divine throne. The Qur’anic revelation was a 
wake-up call to human beings to “read” in the name of the Lord who 
created them, and who created the realm of existence of which they are 
a part, saying: “Read in the name of your Sustainer Who has created, 
created man out of a germ-cell! Read — for your Sustainer is the Most 
Bountiful One, Who has taught [man] the use of the pen, taught man 
what he did not know” (Surah al-‘Alaq, 95:1-5). 
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As we have noted, existence is far broader than the realm of human 
knowledge. The Islamic teaching concerning the dual realms of what is 
inaccessible to human perception (al-ghayb) and what is humanly per- 
ceptible and knowable (al-shahadah) is central to the Qur’an. This 
teaching serves as one of the most powerful arguments for the relativity 
of knowledge and the finiteness, in both quantity and quality, of 
human understanding. God has made clear that the understanding and 
perceptive capacities God has granted us are for the purpose of 
enabling us to fulfill our role as stewards and vicegerents on Earth, a 
role which, in turn, is designed to help us achieve our ultimate purpose 
of being God’s servants and worshippers. The human being with the 
greatest knowledge of all was the Prophet Muhammad, whom God 
commanded: “Say: ‘O my Sustainer, cause me to grow in knowledge!” 
(Sirah Taba, 20:114). Similarly, we are reminded in Sarah Yasuf, 
12:76 that “above everyone who is endowed with knowledge there is 
One who knows all.” 


THIRD: THE REALM OF Ma‘rifah 


As we have seen, knowledge is divided by the Qur’an into two realms: 
that of al-ghayb, and that of al-shahddabh (cf. Siirah al-Ra‘d, 13:9). In 
relating to the world, we believe in the realm of al-ghayb by an act of 
faith without seeing it with our own eyes or sensing it ina tangible way; 
nor can our reason grasp its details or the manner in which it operates. 
Consequently, we might say that we have two different kinds of faith, 
one of which applies to the concrete world around us, and the other of 
which applies to the realm of al-ghayb. When relating to the former, we 
use both our physical senses and our minds, but in relating to the latter, 
our physical senses have no direct role to play. It bears noting here that 
God speaks of the universe in the Qur’an as consisting of numerous 
worlds. Sirah al-Fatibah, 1:2 reads, “All praise is due to God alone, the 
Sustainer of all the worlds.” From this we may conclude that there are 
numerous worlds, but that all of these worlds belong either to the 
realm of the humanly perceptible (al-shahadah), or the humanly 
imperceptible (al-ghayb). 
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1) The relationship between al-ghayb and al-shahadah 

The realm of al-shahadab is often referred to in the Qur’an as al-afaq 
(“the horizons”), which is manifested in the world of nature, while al- 
ghayb is often spoken of with reference to the inner, spiritual world of 
al-anfus, (literally, “the selves”), with these complementary realms 
often being mentioned in tandem. This is as it should be, since reflec- 
tion on the outward signs manifested in the realm of al-shahadah can 
give us greater faith in what the Qur’an teaches about the realm of al- 
ghayb, while belief in al-ghayb can help us remain stronger and more 
hopeful in the face of life’s challenges and difficulties, including situa- 
tions in which we have to cope with the reality of death. 


2) The world of al-ghayb 


(a) The dictionary definition of ghayb 


The root consisting of the letters gh-y-b denotes the act of concealing 
something. The verb ghaba/yaghib (verbal nouns, ghayb, ghaybah, 
ghuyub) thus means to be concealed from view. It is used to speak of 
the sun’s setting, since when the sun sets it disappears from sight. 
Derivatives of this root are used figuratively to refer to realities that are 
known only to God. The related noun ghaydbab refers to a depression 
in the ground, or to the bottom of something such asa well. It is used in 
Sarah Yusuf, 12:10, where one of Joseph’s brothers tells the others to 
throw Joseph “into the dark depths of this well” (ff ghayabat al-jubb). 
As for the noun ghibah, it is used to refer to slander or backbiting, 
which is something one only dares engage in when the object of the per- 
son being spoken of is absent. 


(b) The usage-related definition of ghayb 


The word ghayb is used customarily to refer to something hidden, con- 
cealed or protected and, more specifically, to realities that are 
inaccessible (“absent”) to the physical senses and/or are not self-evi- 
dent to the mind. Al-Isfahani defined al-ghayb as that for which is no 
evidence, of which there is no outward sign, and of which no created 
being has any knowledge. Since God is All-Knowing, nothing that 
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exists belongs, from His perspective, to the realm of ghayb; rather, 
everything belongs, where God is concerned, to the realm of shahadah, 
or that which is perceptible and comprehensible. 

Derivatives of the root gh-y-b occur 53 times in the Qur’an; these 
include four instances of the plural al-ghuyab, and one instance of 
ghaybah. The masculine plural active participle gha’ibin (singular, 
gha@’ib) is used in Sirah al-Naml, 27:20 in the sense of ‘absent’. The 
feminine singular form of the same participle (gha’ibah) refers in Sarah 


“ 


al-Naml, 27:75 to something concealed or hidden: “...for there is 
nothing [so deeply] hidden (ghda’ibah) in the heavens or on earth but is 
recorded in (His] clear decree.” The noun ghayb is used in Sarah al- 
Bagarah, 2:3 to mean “that which is beyond the reach of human 
perception.” In other words, al-ghayb can only be perceived via God’s 
messengers and prophets, and denial of its existence is tantamount to 
atheism. Sarah al-Nisa’, 4:34 speaks highly of wives who “guard in 
[the husband’s] absence what God would have them guard” (hafizatun 
lil-ghaybi bima hafaza Allahu). 

There are certain aspects of the realm of al-ghayb about which God 
has given us some knowledge. For example, the Qur’an includes the 
names of God (asmda’ Allahi al-husna), which tell us a great deal about 
God’s nature; it also gives us information about the nature of life in the 
hereafter which we would otherwise have no way of knowing. Other 
aspects of the realm of al-ghayb are shrouded in complete mystery, and 
about these human beings can know nothing. Sarah al-An‘am, 6:59, 
for example, states that God has “the keys to the things that are beyond 
the reach of a created being’s perception (mafatih al-ghayb),” and 
“none knows them but He.” 

There are, in addition, two other types of al-ghayb, one of which is 
locational in nature, and the other temporal. The locational type of al- 
ghayb includes things we know nothing about because they are 
geographically remote from us, while the temporal type includes 
events that are either in the remote past, or in the unknown future. 
When future events become present to us, however, they remain in the 
realm of al-ghayb for people who are geographically remote from it. 
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(c) Features of al-ghayb 


The world of al-ghayb represents the world of the intangible. 
However, even the tangible world might include certain aspects that 
are unknowable due to the types of geographical or temporal remote- 
ness mentioned above. In addition, there are certain things God 
chooses not to disclose to anyone buta select few. Sarah al-Jinn, 72:26- 
27 tells us that God alone “knows that which is beyond the reach of a 
created being’s perception, and to none does He disclose aught of the 
mysteries of His Own unfathomable knowledge unless it be to an apos- 
tle whom He has been pleased to elect.” 

As for God’s knowledge, it encompasses everything without excep- 
tion in both the realm of the seen and the unseen. As we read in Sarah 
Saba’, 34:3: “Not an atom’s weight [of whatever there is] in the heav- 
ens or on earth escapes His knowledge; and neither is there anything 
smaller than that, or larger, but is recorded in [His] clear decree.” 


(d) Means for coming to know al-ghayb 


Sensory perceptions can point beyond themselves to the world of the 
intangible, including the realities of lordship, divinity, divine attributes 
and prophecy. The mind is capable of grasping some universals, such 
as the existence of God and prophecy. However, neither sensory per- 
ception nor reason is capable of attaining a detailed knowledge of the 
world of al-ghayb, which can only be known fully through Divine 
Revelation. This fact is a consistent feature of the Islamic epistemologi- 
cal system. As God tells the Prophet in Sarah al-Shiird, 42:52, 


And thus, too, have We revealed to you a life-giving message, [coming] at 
Our behest. [Before this message came to you,] you did not know what 
revelation is, nor what faith [implies]: but [mow] We have caused this 
[message] to bea light whereby We guide whom We will of Our servants. 


In its call to believe in the world of the unseen, the Qur’an urges peo- 
ple to pursue scientific research. In other words, it encourages us to use 
the epistemological tools at our disposal to reflect on the evidence for 
God’s creative power. It reminds us that this evidence is dispersed 
throughout the Earth and the heavenly realms, as well as inside of us. 
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As we read in Sirah O4f, 50:6-8, “Do they not look at the sky above 
them —how We have built it and made it beautiful and free of all faults? 
And the earth — We have spread it wide, and set upon it mountains 
firm, and caused it to bring forth plants of all beauteous kinds, thus 
offering an insight and a reminder unto every human being who will- 
ingly turns unto God.” 


(e) The principles of al-ghayb 


The realm of al-ghayb, which constitutes a source of knowledge for 
human beings, has certain principles associated with it. These princi- 
ples can be summed up as follows: (1) Existence has a beneficial 
purpose or end. (2) The laws of the cosmos are not subject to the 
human will. (3) The existence of God is the most important element of 
the world of al-ghayb with respect to human beings. (4) The afterlife 
constitutes the final outcome of the actions people have committed 
during their lives on Earth. (5) Life on Earth takes place in a realm of 
action and the pursuit of righteousness. (6) Though known to God, a 
person’s individual fate (whether he or she is guided aright or falls into 
error) is a product of the choices he or she makes of his or her own free 
will. Consequently, there is no justification for passivity, defeatism or 
fatalism. 

Divine Revelation is the source from which people derive the 
knowledge they need of the realm of al-ghayb. Revelation and human 
reason complement each other and work together to form human 
beings’ attitudes toward the world and the extent to which they fulfill 
their purpose in life. For this reason, the Islamic epistemological 
method steers clear of dualistic oppositions between religion and the 
state, reason and written tradition, or traditionalism and modernity. 


3) The world of al-shahadah 

As we have seen, the terms al-ghayb and al-shahadah customarily 
appear in association with each other. Referring to the realm of sensory 
perception and those entities or concepts we can grasp with our minds, 
the realm of shahddah is perceived and understood by means of 
balanced cooperation between reason and the physical senses. By 
means of this kind of cooperation and balance, human beings can 
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relate constructively to the world around them and achieve great 
things in fulfillment of their roles as God’s stewards on Earth. In this 
process, human beings are expected to conduct themselves decisively 
and rationally, and to make proper use of the laws embedded within 
the universe based on a sound understanding of causality and the need 
for harmony among the various parts of the cosmic system. 


(a) The lexical definition of the root sh-h-d 


The letters sh-h-d form a root that denotes presence, knowledge, and 
the conveyance of knowledge to others. The verb shahida/yashhadhu 
denotes the act of witnessing or bearing witness, which implies the 
presence of the witness to the events or truths to which he or she is testi- 
fying. The noun shahddah denotes both the act of witnessing or 
bearing witness, and the testimony itself. The active participle shabid 
refers to a witness, and the verbal noun mushdahadab refers to the act of 
seeing with one’s own eyes. One of the names of God is al-Shabid, 
which means, “the One Whose knowledge nothing escapes,” because 
He is present to all and everything at all times. When speaking of God’s 
absolute knowledge (‘ilm), we refer to Him as al-‘Alim. When such 
knowledge is construed as encompassing matters that are hidden, con- 
cealed or mysterious, we refer to Him as al-Khabir, and when it is 
construed as encompassing matters that are visible and evident, we 
refer to Himas al-Shabid. 


(b) The usage-based definition of sh-h-d 


Derivates of the root sh-h-d occur 124 times in the Qur’an, and in the 
following senses. In Sirah al-Buriij, 85:7 the word shubid (plural of 
shahid) is used to refer to those who are ‘witnesses’ to what they them- 
selves are doing to others. The word shahddabh can refer to an act of 
witnessing that takes place via physical sight, or via insight or under- 
standing. In either case, the word denotes a definitive report that 
constitutes evidence in favor of what the witness is saying. The verb 
shahida is used in Sirah al-Zukhruf, 43:19 in the sense of knowing 
about something by virtue of having seen it with one’s own eyes. Of 
those who claim that the angels are females, God asks rhetorically, 
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“did they witness their creation (ashahidi khalqahum)?” (Cf. Sirah 
al-Kabf, 18:51.) The same verb, shahida, is used in Sirah al-Baqarah, 
2:84 in the sense of bearing witness or testifying to the truth of some- 
thing. And the word shahddah is used in Sirah al-Ra‘d, 13:9 to refer to 
“all that can be witnessed by a creature’s senses or mind.” 


(c) Categories of shahadah 


The realm of existence that can be understood through human reason 
is referred to in the Qur’an by the terms al-dfaq (‘horizons’) and al- 
anfus (‘souls’ or ‘selves’). These terms are found in Sirah Fussilat, 
41:53 quoted earlier, where God states, “We shall make them fully 
understand Our messages [through what they perceive] in the utmost 
horizons [of the universe] (ff al-afaq) and within themselves (wa fi 
anfusihim), so that it will become clear unto them that this [revelation] 
is indeed the truth.” In a discussion of the meaning of the term al-afaq, 
al-Shawkani quotes Ibn Yazid, a leading early scholar of Islam, as stat- 
ing, “Al-afaq are the signs observed in the sky.” Commentators 
Qatadah and al-Dahhak defined the term as referring to “God’s deeds 
among the people of the world.” ‘Ata understood it to refer to “astro- 
nomical, meteorological and terrestrial entities and phenomena, 
including the sun, the moon, the stars, night and day, winds, and the 
like.” Ibn Kathir for his part interpreted the phrase al-afaq as referring 
to “the Muslim conquests and Islam’s triumph over other regions and 
religions.” As for al-Razi, he opined that the term denoted “astronomi- 
cal and planetary signs, the signs of day and night, in light, shadow and 
darkness, the four elements [fire, water, earth and air], and the three 
compounds known as mineral, animal and vegetable.” 


(d) The relationship between the realms of al-afaq and al-anfus 


It is clear that these two realms are closely linked based on the fact that 
whenever one of them is mentioned in the Qur’an, the other is men- 
tioned as well. One example of this pairing is found in Sarah al-Kabhf, 
18:51. Referring to the angels, God declares, “I did not make them wit- 
nesses of the creation of the heavens and the earth, nor of the creation 
of their own selves.” Another such pairing is found in Sarah al- 
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Dhariyat, 51:20-21 quoted earlier: “And on earth there are signs [of 
God’s existence, visible] to all who are endowed with inner certainty, 
just as [there are signs thereof] within your own selves: can you not, 
then, see?” 

The Qur’an thus emphasizes the interconnection and complemen- 
tariness of these two spheres: the fact that the universe has been placed 
at human beings’ disposal negates the notion that there is an inherent 
struggle or conflict between human beings and the rest of the cosmos. 
On the contrary, in order for human beings to be good stewards of the 
Earth and to “colonize” Earth in pursuit of happiness and prosperity, 
they must strive for a sound understanding of both “the horizons” (al- 
afaq) and of the human psyche and its legitimate needs (al-anfus). The 
better we understand the universe, the better able we are to make good 
use of it. Hence, human progress and development depend on the ability 
to know and relate to both the outer world (al-afaq) and our inner 
worlds (al-anfus). In this way only can we strive for the common good 
of humanity. 


FOURTH: QUR’ANIC CRITERIA FOR Ma‘rifah 


The Qur’an demonstrates a concern for disciplined thought on the 
levels of both ethics and knowledge. Ethical integrity as it relates to 
knowledge, important though it is, is insufficient. It is not enough for a 
scholar to have pure motives for his work without also conveying 
information accurately and completely. Nor is it enough to be academ- 
ically disciplined in terms of accuracy and thoroughness without 
putting one’s knowledge to the proper ethical uses. Rather, we need to 
hold ourselves to strict standards both ethically and academically in 
our pursuit of knowledge. The Qur’an seeks to guide us toward benefi- 
cial knowledge within the proper boundaries. In order to achieve true 
epistemological progress, which requires integration of our various 
sources of knowledge, we must demonstrate proper respect for both 
the Divine Law and human reason. We need to formulate rules that 
will both facilitate and regulate scholarship by ensuring that our 
research methods are sound and free of debilitating errors. 
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1) Our’anic ethical standards of ma‘rifah 

The importance of ethical standards in relation to knowledge lies in the 
fact that such standards guide the choices we make as to how we will 
put such knowledge to use. The Qur’an speaks of ethical values either 
in terms of legal rulings, or in terms of human beings’ innate moral con- 
sciousness. People do not, of course, always obey their consciences. 
Nevertheless, conscience remains deeply embedded in the human psy- 
che. Consequently, one tends to be intuitively aware of having violated 
a moral principle. The purpose of knowledge is to empower human 
beings to be God’s vicegerents by bringing prosperity both to them- 
selves and to the Earth in keeping with God’s commands, and it is the 
Qur’an that informs us of what these commands are. The precepts set 
down in the Qur’an provide us with guidelines for relating to others 
and to the wider Cosmos in such a way that we use our God-given 
knowledge constructively rather than destructively. 


(a) Prohibiting strife and contention 


Competition in the sense of aspiration is one thing, and conflict and 
strife are another. Aspiration has a noble, laudable purpose (cf. Sérah 
al-Mutaffifin, 83:26), whereas strife and contention lead to nothing 
but division. As God has said, “do not be at variance with one another, 
lest you lose heart and your moral strength desert you.” There are two 
types of disagreement. The first type is permissible. In fact, it is one of 
the hallmarks of the Islamic academic and intellectual heritage, having 
served to fuel an intellectual revolution and the accumulation of vast 
epistemological wealth. Differences of opinion among Muslim schol- 
ars over questions of scriptural and theological interpretation have 
helped to deepen our understanding of the truth and to achieve signifi- 
cant benefits in the theoretical and practical realms alike. However, 
numerous verses of the Qur’an criticize the behavior of Jews and 
Christians whose rulings and judgments violated principles of which 
they had clear knowledge. God warns in Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:105, “Be 
not like those who have drawn apart from one another and have taken 
to conflicting views after all evidence of the truth has come unto them; 
for them tremendous suffering is in store.” One of the most devastating 
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things that can happen to the general populace and the intellectual elite 
alike is for them to succumb to the spiritual weaknesses that led to the 
demise of bygone civilizations. One such weakness consists in knowl- 
edge losing its moral foundations and high-minded aims, with the 
result that it goes from being knowledge of God and a source of virtue 
to being a destructive force that tears at the fabric of the society and 
destroys its religious unity. 

We know from the study of intellectual and doctrinal history that 
there are numerous potential causes of difference and disagreement. 
Whenever societies take steps in the direction of progress and higher 
civilization, the rifts among their members tend to widen. The result is 
the emergence of competing schools of thought, religions, sects and 
denominations. None of this is evil in and of itself. However, such 
developments turn destructive when people surrender to selfish 
whims. God warned the Prophet in Sirah al-Baqarah, 2:145 that if he 
followed the “(vain) desires” (ahwda’, plural of hawda) of those who 
opposed his way, he would be a wrongdoer. To submit to Divine 
Revelation is to stand opposed to mere human caprice and vain desire. 
God asks rhetorically in S#rah Muhammad, 47:14, “Is then one who is 
on a clear [path] from his Lord no better than one to whom the evil of 
his conduct seems pleasing, and such as follow their own lusts (ittabaa 
ahwa’ahum)2” 

The Qur’an and the Sunnah are the two primary sources of knowl- 
edge for the Muslim community. Hence, disputes that arise from 
opposition to what is taught by Divine Revelation are caused by people 
going the way of their own caprices, whether out of love for worldly 
gain, hatred for people of faith, or intellectual hubris. In Sarah al- 
Oasas, 28:78 we read about how a certain wealthy man of Moses’ day 
defiantly declared, “[My wealth] has been given to me only by virtue of 
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the knowledge that is in me!” Knowledge is, first and foremost, a gift 


from God, and should be recognized as such. Apart from this recogni- 
tion, knowledge becomes a veil that blinds us to our need for our lives 
and relationships to be ordered by the Divine Law. 

(b) Objectivity 


By “objectivity”, Iam referring to the act of stepping back from one’s 
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emotions and prejudices in relation to an issue or question concerning 
which a decision or judgment needs to be made. Thus defined, objec- 
tivity requires honesty and humility. Another concomitant of 
objectivity is academic integrity, which includes a commitment to 
practices such as attributing statements to their proper sources and not 
reading one’s own thoughts or intentions into what another person has 
said. Consequently, objectivity can be quite difficult to achieve and 
maintain. 

The term ‘objectivity’ as such does not appear anywhere in the 
Qur’an. However the concept of objectivity as defined above is alluded 
to in numerous places in the Qur’an as a necessity for making sound 
judgments and relating fairly to others. An example of objectivity pres- 
ents itself in the balanced way in which, when God speaks about 
various communities, including the Jews and the Christians, He points 
to both their strengths and their weaknesses, their virtues and their 
vices. We read in Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:75: “And among the followers of 
earlier revelation there is many a one who, if you entrust him with a 
treasure, will [faithfully] restore it to you; and there is among them 
many a one who, if you entrust him with a tiny gold coin, will not 
restore it to you unless you keep standing over him.” (Cf. Sarah Al 
‘Imran, 3:110-113.) Hence, although it has become popular to equate 
‘objectivity’ with non-adherence to any value system or doctrinal con- 
sideration, one could not describe someone who adheres to the 
standards of Islamic law as lacking in objectivity. Rather, the Qur’an 
calls upon believers to strive for impartiality and fairness while cau- 
tioning against the dangers of neglecting these noble virtues. The 
Muslim is expected to relate to whatever subject or issue he or she stud- 
ies without overreacting and without prejudice for or against one 
group or another depending on worldly fortunes or status, venal 
desires and ambitions, or baseless caprices and passions. 


(c) A warning against suppression of the truth 


God warns, “...do not overlay the truth with falsehood, and do not 
knowingly suppress the truth” (Sirah al-Bagarah, 2:42). Elsewhere, 
God warns those who do engage in such concealment of the great spiri- 
tual torment that lies in store for them: “Verily, as for those who 
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suppress aught of the revelation which God has bestowed from on 
high, and barter it away for a trifling gain — they but fill their bellies 
with fire. And God will not speak unto them on the Day of Resurrec- 
tion, nor will He cleanse them [of their sins]; and grievous suffering 
awaits them” (Sarah al-Bagarah, 2:174). 

Those who are obliged to answer a question are forbidden to con- 
ceal or suppress what they know. However, in particular situations 
and when dealing with certain individuals, one may be duty-bound to 
suppress certain information because those to whom one is speaking 
would be unable to comprehend this information, and would thereby 
be liable to misconstrue it and, worse still, disbelieve God and His 
Messenger. 


(d) The dangers of being selective in the search for knowledge 


Addressing the children of Israel, God asks, “Do you, then, believe in 
some parts of the divine writ and deny the truth of other parts? What, 
then, could be the reward of those among you who do such things but 
ignominy in the life of this world and, on the Day of Resurrection, com- 
mitment to most grievous suffering?” (Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:85). This 
admonition reminds us of the need to develop an inclusive view of 
whatever subject we are studying. Rather than falling into narrow, 
atomistic, compartmentalized views of reality, we need to adhere toa 
method that provides us with a balanced mix of experience and infor- 
mation. At the same time, we should be diligent about purging our 
thought systems of foreign, extraneous, or spurious elements and 
ideas. 


(e ) Speculation and surmise 


The Qur’an places no store by beliefs based on mere conjecture no mat- 
ter how many people happen to subscribe to them. Truth is not 
measured by the number of people who embrace it any more than false- 
hood is identified by the scarcity of its followers. As we read in Sarah 
al-An‘am, 6:116, “if you pay heed to the majority of those [who live] 
on earth, they will but lead you astray from the path of God: they fol- 
low but [other people’s] conjectures, and they themselves do nothing 
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but guess.” Similarly, Sarah al-Bagarah, 2:78 urges us not to depend 
on “unlettered people who have no real knowledge of the divine writ, 
[following] only wishful beliefs and depending on nothing but conjec- 
ture.” Itisclear, then, that true knowledge requires that we demand the 
kind of accuracy and precision that will lead to certainty. 


(f) The prohibition of falsification and lying 


In Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:71 God says, “O followers of earlier revelation! 
Why do you cloak the truth with falsehood and conceal the truth of 
which you are [so well] aware?” A similar admonition comes in Sarah 
al-Bagqarah, 2:79: “Woe, then, unto those who write down, with their 
own hands, [something which they claim to be] divine writ, and then 
say, ‘This is from God,’ in order to acquire a trifling gain thereby; woe, 
then, unto them for what their hands have written, and woe unto them 
for all that they may have gained!” Deliberate corruption of holy writ 
is a moral transgression. This sort of transgression is spoken of in 
Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:78, which reads, “Behold, there are indeed some 
among them who distort the Bible with their tongues, so as to make 
you think that [what they say] is from the Bible, the while it is not from 
the Bible.” When sound knowledge is set aside, it is bound to be 
replaced by untruths. If, however, the epistemological method being 
followed is based on sources that yield solid facts, the results we obtain 
will be accurate and sound, uncontaminated by the vices of cheating, 
deception, hypocrisy, and pedantry. We are admonished in Sirah al- 
Nabl, 16:116, “Do not utter falsehoods by letting your tongues deter- 
mine [at your own discretion], ‘This is lawful and that is forbidden,’ 
thus attributing your own lying inventions to God.” 


2) Scientific standards of truth in the Qur’an 


(a) Refuse to accept claims not backed up by evidence 


The Qur’an affirms the importance of verifying the accuracy of any 
information on which we are going to base an attitude or position. This 
verification takes place based on two types of evidence that we will 
term revelational and rational. Revelational evidence is evidence 
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derived from the Qur’an or the Sunnah of the Prophet, while rational 
evidence consists of indisputable rational premises. In numerous verses 
of the Qur’an we encounter demands for evidence for claims people 
make on controversial matters. In response to those who worship 
beings other than God and appeal to tradition in support of their prac- 
tice, God commands the Prophet, “Say: ‘Have you any [certain] 
knowledge which you could proffer to us? You follow but [other peo- 
ple’s] conjectures, and you yourselves do nothing but guess’” (Sarah 
al-An‘am, 6:148). Similarly we read in Sarah al-Ahqdf, 46:4, “Say: 
‘Have you [really] given thought to what it is that you invoke instead of 
God? Show me what these [beings or forces) have created anywhere on 
earth! Or had they, perchance, a share in [creating] the heavens? [If so, | 
bring me any divine writ preceding this one, or any [other] vestige of 
knowledge — if what you claim is true!’” Claims devoid of proof avail 
nothing. As we read in Sarah al-Naml, 27:64: “Could there be any 
divine power besides God? Say: ‘[If you think so,] produce your 
evidence —if you truly believe in your claim!’” A similar message is con- 
veyed by Sarah al-Kabf, 18:15: “These people of ours have taken to 
worshipping [other] deities instead of Him, without being able to 
adduce any reasonable evidence in support of their beliefs; and who 
could be more wicked than he who invents a lie about God?” For other 
references to evidence that God provides for the truth of His message, 
see Sirah al-An‘am, 6:83, Sirah al-Baqarah, 2:211, Sirah al-Ma@’idah, 
5:1 10, and Sirah al-An‘am, 6:104. 


(b) Do not delve into matters of which you have no knowledge 


This is a cardinal Qur’anic rule for those who aspire to sound thinking 
and sound research, which requires that we know both our strengths 
and our limitations. Sérah al-An‘am, 6:68 admonishes the Prophet to 
turn his back on those who speak ignorantly about God’s messages, 
while Sarah al-Isra’, 17:36 instructs all and sundry as follows: “And 
never concern yourself with anything of which you have no knowl- 
edge: verily, [your] hearing and sight and heart — all of them — will be 
called to account for it [on Judgment Day].” 
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(c) Make careful use of words 


Sound academic research requires the precise use of terms. This point 

is made in another context in Sarah al-Hujurat, 49:14, which reads, 
“The Bedouin say, ‘We have attained to faith.’ Say [unto them, O 
Muhammad]: ‘You have not [yet] attained to faith; you should [rather] 
say, “We have [outwardly] surrendered” — for [true] faith has not yet 
entered your hearts.’” In Sérah al-Bagarah, 2:104, the Muslim com- 
munity is addressed with the words: “O you who have attained to 
faith! Do not say [to the Prophet], ‘Listen to us,’ but rather say, ‘Have 
patience with us,’ and hearken [unto him], since grievous suffering 
awaits those who deny the truth.” (Or, as Yusuf Ali translates the same 
passage, “O ye of Faith! Say not [to the Messenger] words of ambigu- 
ous import, but words of respect; and hearken [to him]: To those 
without Faith is a grievous punishment. ”) 

Believers are expected to speak respectfully and not to use words 
that could lead either to misunderstanding or to wrongdoing. It should 
always be remembered that the circumstances, the timing, the environ- 
ment, the situation, and the person to whom one is speaking all play a 
role in how one’s words will be perceived and, hence, the effect they 
will have. Conversely, when words or statements are taken out of their 
original context, serious misunderstandings, errors and confusion can 
result. It is a given, then, that the Muslim academic or researcher must 
take special care in the way in which he or she uses language, recogniz- 
ing that words are defined by their contexts as much as they are by 
lexicons, and that other people’s language should be interpreted based 
on the way in which they themselves understand it. 

Just as specialists in this or that field of knowledge develop an in- 
house jargon that would be incomprehensible to an outsider, the 
people of this or that community or society come, over time, to attrib- 
ute new meanings to the words and expressions they use in day-to-day 
interactions. In order to be recognized as competent in a given field, 
one has to have mastered that field’s special terminology or jargon. 
Similarly, the academic or scientific methodology which we glean from 
the Qur’an teaches us not to form judgments about people until we 
have made certain that we understand the meanings of the words with 
which they communicate. 
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Terminology plays a pivotal role in virtually all forms of intellectual 
creativity and in the discussions and debates to which they give rise. 
The more a field broadens and the more issues ramify, the more critical 
terminology becomes for conveying facts clearly and succinctly and for 
streamlining the exchange of ideas. On the other hand, one danger of 
newly evolving terminology, particularly in this age of doctrinal, intel- 
lectual and cultural clashes, is that it has the potential to crowd out the 
traditional terms used in academic and cultural spheres to the point 
where, little by little, it replaces the Islamic beliefs, notions, and moral 
values to which these traditional terms originally gave expression. 


(d ) Strive for a proper fit between your field of 
study and your scientific method 


The importance of such a “good fit” is alluded to in Sarah al-Zukbruf, 
43:19, which reads, “And [yet] they claim that the angels — who in 
themselves are but beings created by the Most Gracious — are females: 
[but] did they witness their creation? This false claim of theirs will be 
recorded, and they will be called to account [for it on Judgment Day]!” 
The idolaters of the Prophet’s day were espousing an epistemological 
view according to which the angels are females. Elsewhere we are told 
that these same people attributed “daughters” to God: “Or, [if you 
believe in God, how can you believe that] He has daughters, whereas 
you yourselves would have sons?” God challenges their claim by ask- 
ing whether they had been present at the angels’ creation. What this 
means is that the claim that the angels are females and that they are 
God’s daughters can only be shown to be valid or invalid, true or 
untrue, by appeal to empirical evidence. The only empirical evidence 
that would fill the bill in such a situation would have been for the 
people making the claim either to have witnessed the angels’ creation, 
or to have seen these angels at some later time, neither of which was a 
requirement they could fulfill. It could only be concluded, therefore, 
that those making this claim were engaged in unfounded speculation. 
In this connection, Sirah al-An‘am, 6:100-101 reads, “And yet, some 
have come to attribute to all manner of invisible beings a place side by 
side with God — although it is He who has created them [all]; and in 
their ignorance they have invented for Him sons and daughters! 
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Limitless is He in His glory, and sublimely exalted above anything that 
men may devise by way of definition: the Originator of the heavens and 
the earth! How could it be that He should have a child without there 
ever having been a mate for Him - since it is He who has created every- 
thing, and He alone knows everything?” Such people’s claims lacked 
any basis in fact, nor were they founded on any scientific method 
appropriate to their epistemological field, since the realm about which 
they were making their claim was that of al-ghayb, which lies beyond 
the ken of human perception. Worse still, they attributed perfection to 
themselves and imperfection to God! 

The importance of a proper fit between the field of knowledge one 
is dealing with and the scientific method one employs cannot be 
stressed too highly. No scientific progress occurs without research, and 
scientific research depends on method. Sound method yields sound 
research; faulty method yields faulty research. 


(e ) Strive for a proper fit between the epistemological 
field in question and your intellectual capacities 


It goes without saying that intellectual capacities have their limita- 
tions. This is true on both the level of intelligence or reason in general, 
and on the level of individual abilities, which vary from one person to 
another. The Qur’an makes clear that there are certain matters that are 
beyond the reach of human understanding or knowledge. These include 
the Divine Essence, the nature of Spirit, when the Day of Resurrection 
will come, the world of the angels, the inner workings of the Universe, 
how successful we will be in our livelihoods, what our lifespans will be, 
and the ultimate fates of both individuals and nations. We have not 
been equipped to know these things, nor are we held responsible for 
doing so. As we read in Sirah al-A‘raf, 7:187: 


They will ask you [O Prophet] about the Last Hour: “When will it come to 
pass?” Say: “Verily, knowledge thereof rests with my Sustainer alone. 
None but He will reveal it in its time. Heavily will it weigh on the heavens 
and the earth; [and] it will not fall upon you otherwise than of a sudden.” 
They will ask you—as if you could gain insight into this [mystery] by dint of 
persistent inquiry! Say: “Knowledge thereof rests with my Sustainer alone; 
but [of this] most people are unaware.” 
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A similar message is found in Sé#rab Luqman, 31:34: 


Verily, with God alone rests the knowledge of when the Last Hour will 
come; and He [it is Who] sends down rain; and He [alone] knows what is in 
the wombs: whereas no one knows what he will reap tomorrow, and no 
one knows in what land he will die. Verily, God [alone] is All-Knowing, 
All-Aware. 


Muslims must bind their reason to their religion; in other words, 
they must use their minds, but with awareness of the limits of the mind 
in the face of mysteries to which God has not granted us access. 
Otherwise, we may squander our mental energy on pursuits that yield 
no benefit. Muslims should inquire into those things God has urged 
them to gain knowledge of, and they should do so in keeping with the 
limits set down in the Divine Law as given in the Qur’an and the 
Sunnah of the Prophet. Only then will the Muslim community be able 
to protect itself from error and achieve the good both in this life and the 
next. 


(f) Achieve a thorough grasp of the issue at hand 


Formulation of an appropriate ruling on an issue requires an accurate 
understanding of that issue. This understanding is built in turn on a 
thorough acquaintance with all its aspects, since otherwise, the ruling 
might be invalidated by factors that were not taken into consideration 
in the beginning. This is why inclusive thinking is so vital. Judging an 
idea, person, group or school of thought based on a partial examina- 
tion will lead to a decision, attitude or ruling that is unfair in one way 
or another, which is in violation of what God has commanded us in 
Sarah al-M@idah, 5:8: “O you who have attained to faith! Be ever 
steadfast in your devotion to God, bearing witness to the truth in all 
equity; and never let hatred of anyone lead you into the sin of deviating 
from justice. Be just: this is closest to being God-conscious. And remain 
conscious of God: verily God is aware of all that you do.” 

The Qur’an speaks harshly of those who form judgments based on 
incomplete knowledge: “Nay, but they are bent on giving the lie to 
everything the wisdom whereof they do not comprehend, and ere its 
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inner meaning has become clear to them. Even thus did those who lived 
before their time give the lie to the truth: and behold what happened in 
the end to those evildoers” (Sarah Yiinus, 10:39). As for a fair and 
sound judgment, it is based on both complete understanding and a 
charitable motive. Hence, rulings set forth in the Qur’an may be fol- 
lowed by a statement such as: “God wants to make [all this] clear unto 
you, and to guide you onto the [righteous] ways of life of those who 
preceded you, and to turn unto you in His mercy: for God is All- 
Knowing, Wise” (Sarah al-Nisa’, 4:26). 

When a ruling is based on a thorough comprehension of the issue at 
hand and when it is applicable to all the forms such an issue might take, 
this helps to prevent unfair generalization of such a ruling to situations 
or people to which, or whom, it does not apply. If the cause that gave 
rise to some past ruling recurs in another situation, the same ruling will 
apply; otherwise, it will not. Therefore it is of great importance to 
distinguish between one situation and another lest our rulings be mis- 
applied. A principle related to this is that only the person guilty of a 
crime should be punished for it. As we read in Sarah Fatir, 35:18: 


No bearer of burdens shall be made to bear another’s burden; and if one 
weighed down by his load calls upon [another] to help him carry it, nothing 
thereof may be carried [by that other], even if it be one’s near of kin. Hence, 
you can [truly] warn only those who stand in awe of their Sustainer 
although He is beyond the reach of their perception, and are constant in 
prayer, and [know that] whoever grows in purity, attains to purity but for 
the good of his own self, and [that] with God is all journeys’ end. 


It follows, then, that if a scholar makes an error, we have no right to 
hold other scholars accountable for it. Similarly, if one member of a 
group, sect or religion commits an error or even a crime, this does not 
give us the right to issue a blanket judgment against all other members 
of this group or religion. Rather, the ruling or verdict applies only to 
the guilty party and to the relevant situation. Sa#rah Al ‘Imran, 3:1 10- 
115 makes clear that although some “followers of earlier revelation” 
are iniquitous, 


they are not all alike: among the followers of earlier revelation there are 
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upright people, who recite God’s messages throughout the night and pros- 
trate themselves [before Him]. They believe in God and the Last Day, and 
enjoin the doing of what is right and forbid the doing of what is wrong, and 
vie with one another in doing good works: and these are among the right- 
eous. And whatever good they do, they shall never be denied the reward 
thereof: for, God has full knowledge of those who are conscious of Him. 
(cf. Sarah Yunus, 10:40) 


The Muslim should derive knowledge from the proper sources 
while at the same time being open to the knowledge and experience of 
others. Different types of knowledge are derived from different 
sources. Revelational knowledge, for example, is derived from Divine 
Revelation, while human knowledge is derived from a variety of other 
sources. When a question arises about this or that, the Qur’an directs 
the inquirers to the appropriate source of knowledge. In Sirah al- 
Anbiya’, 21:7, God says to the Prophet, “For [even] before your time, 
We never sent [as Our apostles] any but [mortal] men, whom We 
inspired — hence, [tell the deniers of the truth,] ‘If you do not know this, 
ask the followers of earlier revelation.’” If the type of knowledge we 
are seeking has to do with the material world, then it makes most sense 
to seek this from those who possess this type of knowledge rather than 
from someone else. Similarly, the tools and methods we employ in 
gathering information should be suitable to the type of knowledge we 
are after. So long as the knowledge people possess is of benefit and its 
uses are in keeping with the Divine Law, we are called upon to pursue 
greater understanding of their cultures, their academic disciplines, and 
the learning they have accumulated over the centuries so that we, too, 
can spread blessing through the creative use of information and its 
applications. 

In Sirah al-Kabf, 18:65-66, we read about how Moses, encounter- 
ing a servant of God who had been given special wisdom (identified in 
commentaries as Khidr), asked if he could follow this servant and learn 
from him even though he (Khidr) was less well-known, and possibly of 
lower rank, than was Moses. Similarly, we find Adam’s son Cain 
expressing the need to learn from the example of a crow, even though a 
bird might be considered a lower form of life than a human being. After 
killing his brother Abel, Cain saw a raven which showed him how to 
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bury his brother, and he learned from the raven’s concrete example. 
We read in Sarah al-M@idah, 5:31: 


Thereupon God sent forth a raven which scratched the earth, to show him 
how he might conceal the nakedness of his brother’s body. [And Cain] 
cried out: “Oh, woe is me! Am I then too weak to do what this raven did, 
and to conceal the nakedness of my brother's body?” — and was thereupon 
smitten with remorse. 


We also find that the Queen of Sheba, before surrendering herself to 
the one God worshipped by Solomon, was possessed of a profound 
wisdom which God Himself affirms in the Qur’an. The Qur’an quotes 
her as saying, “Verily, whenever kings enter a country they corrupt it, 
and turn the noblest of its people into the most abject. And this is the 
way they [always] behave” (Sarah al-Naml, 27:34). 

When gleaning information from others, we need to distinguish 
between what constitutes ‘cultural invasion’ and cultural exchange. 
The fear of subjecting themselves to cultural hegemony by others has 
prevented many Muslims from benefitting from sound knowledge and 
exploring the horizons that would have enabled them to overcome 
backwardness of various sorts and contribute to positive, constructive 
change in their societies. However, a truly progressive scientific 
approach is prepared to glean knowledge from whatever source neces- 
sary so long as the knowledge it contains is accurate and lends itself to 
the service of the good, and this regardless of the character of the per- 
son or group that serves as this source. As we have seen, the Qur’an 
calls upon Muslims to derive benefit from earlier revelations by affirm- 
ing whatever knowledge they supply provided that it is in congruence 
with the Islamic message. Some of the contents of earlier revelations, 
according to Islamic teaching, have suffered corruption, as a result of 
which discernment is in order so as to make it possible to adopt what is 
still sound in these messages and to reject what has been corrupted or 
falsified. Muslims are to study, analyze and critique the contents of 
earlier revelations in such a way that they draw from them what is 
good, true and beneficial. 

The Qur’an was revealed both to complete and to abrogate previ- 
ous revelations. God tells the Prophet in Sarah al-M@idah, 5:48, “And 
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unto you [O Prophet] have We vouchsafed this divine writ, setting 
forth the truth, confirming the truth of whatever there still remains of 
earlier revelations and determining what is true therein.” Sirah al- 
Ahqaf, 46:12 reads, “And yet, before this there was the revelation of 
Moses, a guide and a [sign of God’s] grace; and this [Qur’an] is a divine 
writ confirming the truth [of the Torah] in the Arabic tongue, to warn 
those who are bent on evildoing, and [to bring] a glad tiding to the 
doers of good.” In the same vein, Sarah al-Saff, 61:6 reads, “And [this 
happened, too,] when Jesus, the son of Mary, said: ‘O children of 
Israel! Behold, I am an apostle of God unto you, [sent] to confirm the 
truth of whatever there still remains of the Torah, and to give [you] the 
glad tiding of an apostle who shall come after me, whose name shall be 
Ahmad.’” This passage is a confirmation that successive revelations 
represent an accumulation of knowledge, with the later building upon 
what was left by the earlier. Similarly, it illustrates the phenomenon 
whereby the Qur’an confirms all of the knowledge that was brought in 
earlier times through divine revelation because such knowledge is 
intended for everyone. Islam’s revealed precepts and doctrines, being 
marked by the highest levels of certainty, stand in judgment over other 
teachings and serve as a criterion by which we are to judge the truth of 
other revelations and sources of knowledge. 

This is the approach that should be taken to the heritage passed 
down to us by bygone nations and civilizations, as well as to our own 
Islamic scientific heritage. Our Islamic academic heritage undoubtedly 
contains both truth and error, since it consists of human interpreta- 
tions. Such interpretations, the aim of which was to arrive at truth, left 
a massive body of writings that have both benefited and burdened later 
generations. Our job is to sift through what we have; whatever we find 
to be in agreement with the revealed message, we should accept, and 
whatever conflicts with it, we should set aside. 
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‘Tlm in the Qur’an 


‘ILM IS ONE of the most frequently occurring terms in the Qur’an, 
as are derivatives of other roots denoting similar or related concepts. 
‘Ilm, generally translated as ‘knowledge’, is the only thing God com- 
manded the Prophet to pray to receive more of. Arriving at a definition 
of ‘ilm requires a discussion of numerous themes, including both the 
lexical meaning of the term “ilm and its customary uses. We first come 
to a discussion of the word’s lexical definition and the features that set 
it apart from other terms within the same semantic field, as well as the 
ways in which it is linked to such terms in various contexts. 


FIRST: THE DEFINITION AND TYPES OF ‘I]m 


1) The lexical definition of ‘ilm 

‘Ilm is the opposite of jabl, or ignorance. It refers to perception or 
knowledge in general terms. ‘I/m might also be defined as the confident 
belief that something is as it truly is. Philologists have proposed that the 
word ‘ilm derives its meaning from the word ‘alamah, meaning sign, 
symbol or signal. The term ma‘lam (plural, ma‘alim) refers to a sign- 
post, guidepost, landmark or distinguishing feature of a place or an 
object. Unlike most other verbal nouns, the word “ilm can be pluralized 
(Suliim), in which connection it denotes a field of study or academic dis- 
cipline. The active participle ‘lim (plural, ‘ulamd’) refers to a scientist 
(literally, a ‘knower’ or ‘one who knows’), while the related word ‘alim 
means knowledgeable and, when referring to God, All-Knowing (cf. 
Sirah al-An‘am, 6:101: “He alone knows everything” — wa huwa bi 
kulli shay’in ‘alim). The verb ‘alima/ya‘lamu (which can take a direct 
object or be followed by the preposition bi) means to be aware of, to 
sense, to know, to master, to comprehend, or to be certain of. Speaking 
of the person who turns his back on truth, S#rah al-‘Alaq, 96:14 asks, 
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“Does he, then, not know (alam ya‘lam) that God sees [all] (anna Allah 
yard)?” Used in the sense of ‘distinguish’, the verb appears in Sirah al- 
Bagarah, 2:220, which reminds us that God “knows the person who 
means mischief from the person who means good” (ya‘lamu al-mufsid 
min al-muslih). 


2) The usage-based definition 

Most definitions of ‘il identify it as a certain belief that corresponds 
to reality, a definitive judgment that is not subject to doubt. All such 
definitions distinguish between ‘ilm and takhayyul, that is, fantasy or 
imagination. ‘I/m is accurate to the extent that it corresponds to actual 
reality. The definition of ‘i/m as a perception of something as it actually 
is includes two possibilities. In one of these, it refers to a perception of 
the nature or essence of something, and in the other, it refers to a judg- 
ment regarding the presence or absence of an attribute in someone or 
something. The first usage is illustrated in the statement, “you may not 
know them, [but] God knows them (la ta‘lamiinahum, Allahu 
yalamuhum)” (Sarah al-Anfal, 8:60). As for the second type of usage, 
it takes two direct objects, as in the phrase, “and if you have thus ascer- 
tained that they are believers... (in ‘alimtumiabunna mu’mindat)” 
(Sarah al-Mumtahanah, 60:10). Al-Jurjani defined ‘ilm as “a certain 
belief that corresponds to reality.” God refers to Himself in the Qur’an 
as al-‘Alim (the One who knows) and al-‘Alim (the All-Knowing). The 
Qur’an attributes the verb ‘alima/ya‘lamu to God, and describes God 
as possessing ‘ilm. God is also described as ‘allam al-ghuyiib (Sarah al- 
M@idah, 5:109), which means that nothing is hidden from His 
knowledge or perception: He knows what was, what is, what will be, 
what is not, and how things that are not would be if they were. God is 
aware of the faith of believers, the unbelief of unbelievers, and the sins 
of the disobedient. However, God’s knowledge of what people will do 
in the future does not rob of their freedom; hence, each individuals 
remains responsible for his or her actions, words and beliefs. God’s 
‘ilm is the cause behind the existence of the world (al-‘alam), which is, 
in turn, the cause behind the ‘il of human beings. God’s ‘ilm encom- 
passes all aspects of existence, both outward (zahir) and inward (batin). 
Being eternal, God’s knowledge is not dependent on events in time. 
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Nor is it acquired through the senses or reasoning as is the knowledge 
of human beings. 


3) Divisions of ‘ilm 

Scholars have divided “ilm into two categories. The first is that of “ilm 
gadim, that is, timeless or eternal knowledge, which can be predicated 
of God alone. The second is ‘ilm hadith, or temporal knowledge, which 
is predicated of creatures. Temporal knowledge is further divided into 
the dual categories of intuitive, which refers to the kind of elementary 
knowledge that one gains through one or more of the five senses and 
which requires no conscious thought or reflection; and acquired 
knowledge, which is obtained via conscious mental effort and a delib- 
erate learning process. This is the import behind the saying of the 
Prophet: innamé al-ilmu bi al-ta‘allum, “Knowledge comes through 
learning.” The differences among individuals with respect to acquired 
knowledge are alluded to in Sérah al-Ra‘d, 13:17, which states that 
God “sends down water from the skies, and the channels flow, each 
according to its measure.” In other words, people vary in their God- 
given ability to take in and ‘channel’ information and knowledge. The 
type of knowledge classed above as “ilm dariri, or intuitive knowledge, 
is available to all able-bodied and able-minded individuals. The laws 
God has revealed to human beings over the ages have been revealed on 
the level of intuitive knowledge, that is, in language that is accessible to 
people of all levels of intelligence. For this reason, all people of mature 
mind are equally accountable for their response to the basic require- 
ments of their religion. As for the minute details concerning the 
components and conditions for acts of worship, grammatical ques- 
tions, analysis of linguistic structures and the like, these belong to the 
category of acquired knowledge, or ‘ilm muktasab. 

Lastly, ‘ilm is divided into the dual categories of theoretical (nazar?) 
and practical (‘amalz). Theoretical knowledge is knowledge that, once 
it has been acquired on the level of understanding, is complete. This 
category includes knowledge of physical realities such as scientific 
facts. As for practical knowledge, it is knowledge which, in order to be 
complete, must be applied in practice; this category includes, for exam- 
ple, knowledge of rites of worship. 
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SECOND: LEVELS AND CRITERIA OF ‘I]m 


1) Levels of ‘ilm 

The outside world (al-‘alam al-khariji) is what makes ‘ilm possible. 
Since the senses are the only means we have of communicating with the 
tangible realm, the first stage of accessing knowledge is that of sensa- 
tion (ibsds), which is the interaction of the senses with tangible entities 
through the reception of data from sensory stimuli. This sensory data is 
transferred to the psyche in an ascending progression from simple, pri- 
mary receptive processes to something more complex. This is followed 
by idrak, or cognition, which involves a representation of the external 
reality to the perceiver. This representation is stored in the mind; this is 
then followed by tadhakkur, or recollection, in which the individual 
attempts to recover on the conscious level what remains of the data 
stored in the previous stage. When the desired images are restored to 
the conscious mind there occurs a process of fabm, or understanding, 
which is generally associated with a word or expression you have 
heard someone utter. 

A further level of understanding might be referred to as figh, which 
involves a comprehension of what the person addressing you intends 
through what he or she is saying to you. Beyond this we have a level 
referred to as dirayab, or cognizance, which is the knowledge that 
results from repeated introductions to the subject at hand. Yaqin, or 
complete certainty, applies to the state in which you have learned 
something so thoroughly that no other possibility is imaginable to you. 
The term dhihn, usually rendered simply as mind or intellect, refers to 
the willingness to acquire knowledge one does not yet have, while fikr 
refers to the mental process of shifting back and forth between con- 
cepts and ideas on one hand, and the phenomena, principles or facts 
that demonstrate the validity of such concepts and ideas on the other. 
As for hads, sometimes translated as ‘intuition’, it refers to what distin- 
guishes the act of thinking. The term dhaka’, usually rendered as 
‘intelligence’, refers to the power of intuition, while fitnah, or percep- 
tiveness, refers to the ability to attend to the content one needs to 
know; and kays, or ‘subtlety’, is the ability to deduce what is most use- 
ful or beneficial. The term ra’y refers to the process of conjuring and 
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reflecting on the premises one has been presented with, while tabayyun 
refers to the process of arriving at clarity concerning something that 
was ambiguous or obscure. The term istibsdr, similarly, refers to 
knowledge gained through reflection, while the term ihdtah refers toa 
thorough grasp of something from all angles. The term zann refers to 
the process of adopting a position not asa certainty but, rather, with an 
awareness that there are two sides to the issue at hand, neither of which 
is clearly superior to the other. And lastly, the term ‘aq/ refers to an 
essence by means of which you perceive intangible realities through the 
mediation of sensory perception. 

Ibn al-Qayyim proposed another division of the levels of ‘il which 
begins with the higher levels and descends to the lower. The order in 
which he lists these levels is as follows: (1) The level at which God 
speaks directly to His servant, unmediated, when the servant is in a 
state of wakefulness. This highest level of knowledge is spoken of in 
Sarah al-Nisa@’ 4:164, which tells us that “God spoke His word unto 
Moses.” (2) The level of revelation reserved for God’s prophets. God 
told the Prophet Muhammad, “Behold, We have inspired you just as 
We inspired Noah and all the prophets after him” (Sarah al-Nisa’, 
4:163). (3) The level that involves the sending of an angelic messenger 
toa human being to convey what God has commanded him to convey. 
These first three levels of ‘i/m are reserved for God’s prophets alone. (4) 
The level of inspiration at which it is as though God were addressing 
someone in actual words. This level is lower than that bestowed on 
prophets and apostles, which involves the giving of a new law of divine 
origin. The Prophet attributed this level of knowledge to ‘Umar ibn al- 
Khattab, saying, “Among the nations that came before you there were 
inspired individuals. If anyone in our community fits this description, 
it is ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab.” (5) The level that involves conveying 
understanding to others. Sarah al-Anbiya’, 21:78-79 speaks of this 
level of knowledge, telling how God gave special understanding to 
Solomon in relation to a case that was brought before him. (6) The level 
of general explication. This level involves explicating the truth and dis- 
tinguishing it from falsehood based on proofs, evidence and signs so 
that truth becomes visible to the heart just as physical entities are visi- 
ble to the eye. This level constitutes the evidence on the basis of which 
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God will call us to account on the Day of Resurrection. Until or unless 
this evidence reaches people, God will not chastise them or cause them 
to go astray. Sarah al-Tawbah, 9:115 assures us that “God would 
never — after having invited them to His guidance— condemn people for 
going astray before He has made [entirely] clear to them of what they 
should beware.” (7) The level of knowledge that involves special guid- 
ance of some sort. This guidance is generally marked by providential 
leading, God-given success, chosenness, and protection from disap- 
pointment and betrayal. This phenomenon is alluded to in Sirah 
al-Oasas, 28:56, where God tells the Prophet, “You cannot guide 
aright everyone you love: but it is God who guides...” (cf. Sarah al- 
Nabl, 16:37). (8) The level at which one is caused to hear what God 
wants one to hear. Sirah al-Anfal, 8:23 affirms that “if God had seen 
any good in them, He would certainly have made them hear...” (cf. 
Sarah Fatir, 35:22). (9) The level of enlightenment (i/bam). Sarah al- 
Shams, 91:7-8 tells us that God has “enlightened” the soul concerning 
its iniquitous tendencies as well as its capacity for God-consciousness 
(alhamaha fujiraha wa taqwaha). (10) The level that involves receiv- 
ing a truthful vision from God. The beginning of the divine revelations 
which the Prophet received are said to have begun with a “truthful 
vision” (ru’yd sddiqah). 


2) The criteria of sound ‘ilm 

As was noted earlier in this discussion, ethical rectitude in relation to 
‘ilm, however necessary it is, is not sufficient; by the same token, aca- 
demic discipline and rigor are not sufficient by themselves, since no 
amount of rigor or accuracy will render research acceptable if it con- 
flicts with recognized standards of virtue and morality. The most 
important criteria by which one must abide in relation to ‘ilm include 
the following: 

Objectivity. Scientific theories and hypotheses must be based on 
thorough research derived from definitive, demonstrable evidence. 
Researchers must distance themselves from personal emotions and 
sensitivities, especially when studying the humanities and social sci- 
ences, which are affected significantly by individual interpretations. 
Objectivity is a fundamental measure of one’s ability to arrive at truth 
and to be fair in one’s judgments. 
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Academic integrity. This criterion concerns itself with the protec- 
tion of human rights on all levels. It is expressed in Sarah al-Shu‘ara’, 
26:183, which commands us: “Do not deprive people of what is right- 
fully theirs; and do not act wickedly on earth by spreading corrup- 
tion.” One aspect of academic integrity is the practice of giving credit 
to those from whom one has received information and/or whose 
research has paved the way for one’s own. Another aspect of academic 
integrity is complete truthfulness, which is a fundamental expression 
of one’s respect for self and others. The Qur’an is replete with verses 
that address the matter of truthfulness. We read, for example, in Sarah 
al-Tawbah, 9:119, “O you who have attained to faith! Remain 
conscious of God, and be among those who are true to their word!” 
Similarly, Sérah al-Zumar, 39:33 identifies those who bring the truth 
and accept the truth wholeheartedly with the truly God-conscious. 
Hence, truthfulness is intimately linked with consciousness of God and 
faith. 

The ethics of polite disagreement. God commands us in Sirah al- 
Nahl, 16:125 to invite others to the path of God “with wisdom and 
goodly exhortation, and argue with them in the most kindly manner.” 
The practice of arguing “in the most kindly manner” requires that one 
not be rude or harsh in dealing with others. The Prophet himself was 
reminded that if he had treated his followers harshly, they would have 
scattered from around him when God addressed him, saying: “it was 
by God’s grace that you dealt gently with your followers: for if you had 
been harsh and hard of heart, they would indeed have broken away 
from you” (Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:159). When discussion and debate are 
undertaken for the purpose of bringing benefit and communicating 
truth, there is no place for belittlement and provocation of one’s oppo- 
nent, or attempts to impugn his or her motives. On the contrary, we 
should commend our opponent on his or her learning and accomplish- 
ments, and express ourselves politely and gently. The Qur’an forbids 
us to goad others. S#rah al-Isra’, 17:53 reads, “Tell My servants that 
they should speak in the most kindly manner [unto those who do not 
share their beliefs]: verily, Satan is always ready to stir up discord 
between people...” The prophets are known to have been considerate 
and tactful in their dealings with others, including even their mortal 
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foes, as they set forth the truth. God commanded Moses and Aaron, 
“go forth, both of you, unto Pharaoh: for, verily, he has transgressed 
all bounds of equity! But speak unto him in a mild manner, so that he 
might bethink himself or [at least] be filled with apprehension” (Sarah 
Tahd, 20:43). 


Putting Evidence before Theorization and Rule Formation 


Verifying one’s sources and quoting from them correctly will not be 
sufficient if those sources are themselves unreliable. Consequently, the 
Qur’anic approach to research is to demand evidence for the accuracy 
of whatever claim is being presented. One of the marks of those com- 
mitted to the pursuit of truth is that they do not formulate a belief until 
after examining the evidence. As for those in the grip of falsehood, they 
base their belief on either their own whims and fancies, or on what they 
have been taught to believe by others. They then go in search of 
evidence that will lend their beliefs an appearance of validity and legiti- 
macy. In this way they attempt to evade having to confront the truth 
and receive true guidance. 

Evidence may be derived from the Qur’an and the Sunnah, from 
rational argumentation, or from sensory data. Each issue and question 
being examined calls for specific methods, approaches, and types of 
evidence; hence, the evidence or procedure appropriate to one question 
or field of study might not be appropriate for another. In Sarab al- 
An‘am, 6:148 God commanded the Prophet: “Say: ‘Have you any 
[certain] knowledge which you could proffer to us? You follow but 
[other people’s] conjectures, and you yourselves do nothing but 
guess.” 

It should be remembered that evidence goes by many names in the 
Qur’an. In the verse just cited, for example, it is referred to as ‘knowl- 
edge’ (‘ilm). Elsewhere it is referred to as ‘proof’ (burhdan; cf. Sirah 
al-Mu’miniin, 23:117), for example, ‘authority’ (sultan; cf. Sarah 
Yainus, 10:68), and ‘argument’ (hujjah; cf. Sarah al-An‘am, 6:83), 
‘sign’ (ayah; cf. Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:211), evidence of the truth (bayyi- 
nah; cf. Sirah al-Ahgdf, 46:7), and ‘means of insight’ (basa’ir; cf. Sirah 
al-An‘am, 6:104). 
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Careful Use of Scientific language 


A researcher must have a good grasp of the terminology relating to his 
or her field of specialization given the impact it has on people’s atti- 
tudes and feelings. Technical terms come into being in order to meet a 
need; then, given their ability to influence people’s understanding of 
things, they evolve the potential to bring either benefit or harm. 
Technical terms are keys to knowledge; as such, they can exert either a 
positive or a negative impact on people’s thinking and behavior. A 
single term can convey several different ideas combined, some of them 
explicit, others implicit, some conscious, others subliminal. A given 
word may direct the mind toward meanings with which it has been pre- 
viously associated while, at the same, giving these meanings new 
associations. When a term is used, it comes embedded in a whole host 
of related circumstances and expectations, thoughts and feelings, 
hopes and fears, times and places, specializations and civilizations, all 
of which help determine its import. Hence, anyone who attempts to 
understand it outside of its context is bound to fall into error and 
confusion. 


The Right Fit Between Intellectual Capacities and One’s Field of Study 


The tools of knowledge available to human beings have limited capaci- 
ties anda finite scope. There is, for example, a range of frequencies that 
the human ear is unable to detect. Human beings also have a limited 
range of vision; there are colors that the human eye cannot distinguish, 
and images too tiny or far away to be seen with the naked eye. The 
mind, too, is limited in what it can absorb and comprehend. Hence, 
another rule of academic pursuit is not to delve into matters that are 
beyond one’s capacity to understand thoroughly, since to do so would 
be waste of time and energy. On this point we read in Sarah al-A‘rdf, 


7:187: 


They will ask you [O Prophet] about the Last Hour: When will it come to 
pass? Say: “Verily, knowledge thereof rests with my Sustainer alone. None 
but He will reveal it in its time. Heavily will it weigh on the heavens and the 
earth; [and] it will not fall upon you otherwise than of a sudden.” They will 
ask you~—as if you could gain insight into this [mystery] by dint of persistent 
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inquiry! Say: “Knowledge thereof rests with my Sustainer alone; but [of 
this] most people are unaware.” 


THIRD: THE QUR’AN’S COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF ‘Ilm 


As presented in the pages of the Qur’an, ‘ilm encompasses both this 
world and the next. It concerns itself with the questions that occupy us 
as human beings, most particularly how the creation came into exis- 
tence, how it has developed, and the end it can anticipate; the oneness 
of God; and the universe in all its fullness — Earth, the heavenly realm, 
the stars, the planets. The Qur’an calls upon its readers to reflect on 
these cosmic phenomena, saying, “He it is who has set up for you the 
stars so that you might be guided by them in the midst of the deep dark- 
ness of land and sea: clearly, indeed, have We spelled out these 
messages unto people of [innate] knowledge!” (Sarah al-An‘am, 6:97). 

The comprehensive nature of the Qur’anic concept of ‘ilm mani- 
fests itself with special clarity in Sarah al-‘Alaq, 96:1, where God 
commands, “Read in the name of your Sustainer, who has created...” 
When read in its broadest sense, this verse may be understood to be 
addressed to all human beings — believer and unbeliever, righteous and 
unrighteous. As al-Shawkani notes in his commentary on this verse, 
the verb “read” requires that there be something which “is read.” 
However, the object of the command to “read” is not mentioned, 
which signals that it might include any number of things. 

The act of reading being spoken of here begins with God’s com- 
mand; the means by which it takes place is provided by God, and the 
end, or purpose, for which it is done is centered in God. This being the 
case, it excludes racist, bigoted purposes, blind adherence to tradition, 
and unthinking prejudice in favor of a particular race, ethnic group, 
school or philosophy. The act of reading as presented here takes on a 
universal dimension, since the message we are being instructed to read 
and deliver to others is addressed to the entire world and deals with all 
of people’s needs both in this life and the next. 

The One who commands us to read is Our Creator, our Sustainer, 
and our Lord. Being intimately familiar both with what He has created 
and what is best for that creation, God is supremely qualified to deter- 
mine what approach we will take to this reading of ours. A thoughtful 
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reading of the Qur’an reveals that the ‘ilm it speaks of revolves around 
three principle themes. The first of these is the oneness of God in His 
lordship and sovereignty, His names and His attributes, and the wor- 
ship-related questions that follow from these. The second theme is the 
Cosmos, and the divine wisdom and mysteries it manifests. And the 
third theme is the peoples of the world and the ways in which they 
relate to the Creator and the creation. 

Each of these themes is associated with specialized fields of study. 
The first has given rise to the fields of Islamic theology and jurispru- 
dence in their respective specializations and branches; the second, to 
the natural sciences; and the third, to the humanities. The interrelated 
dimensions of existence as presented and treated in the Qur’an yield an 
inclusive picture of “im. This conceptualization of ‘ilm leads neither to 
an atheistic materialism, nor to a utopian, earth-denying asceticism. 
Rather, it affirms a moderate stance that strikes a balance between 
these two extremes. As we are told in Sirah al-Mulk, 67:15, God “has 
made the earth easy to live upon: go about, then, in all its regions, and 
partake of the sustenance which He provides: but [always bear in mind 
that] unto Him you shall be resurrected.” 


FOURTH: CATEGORIES OF Ma'‘rifah 


The Qur’an calls upon Muslims to think scientifically about all aspects 
of life, both in this world and in the next. Given this inclusive under- 
standing of ‘“ilm, some scholars have divided it into three categories: (1) 
theology and jurisprudence, (2) the natural sciences, and (3) the 
humanities. 

Theology and jurisprudence. Theology and jurisprudence treat the 
principles and rites of the religion, that is, doctrine and forms of wor- 
ship. The purpose of these areas of study is to enable Muslims to 
understand their purpose and end in life, and how to relate to their 
Lord and to the rest of creation. God declares in Sérah al-Dhariyat, 
51:56, “I have not created the invisible beings and men to any end 
other than that they may [know and] worship Me.” In order to achieve 
this purpose, we need to understand the tasks before us, including 
the commands and prohibitions we have received from God. These 
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commands and prohibitions then need to be applied ina studied, scien- 
tific manner; as a consequence, there are numerous branches of Islamic 
legal, theological and doctrinal studies. These include the field of 
jurisprudence, which is the study of Islamic Law and the ways in which 
rulings are derived from its foundations and principles in relation to 
forms of worship, financial transactions, personal transactions, penal- 
ties for violations of the law, and so on. 

The natural sciences. A pursuit common to all nations and civiliza- 
tions, the natural sciences are related to the way in which we manage 
our earthly affairs. The knowledge gleaned through the natural sci- 
ences is cumulative; hence, those who come later build on what was 
discovered by those who came before them. New discoveries and 
accomplishments in the realm of the natural sciences provide us with 
additional evidence of God’s greatness and bounty toward us; they 
also provide a foundation on which to build an advancing civilization. 
Every Qur’anic command to investigate or reflect on plant life, animal 
life, the heavenly realms, the earth, or ourselves is implicitly related to 
the natural sciences. Indeed, human beings’ ability to exercise their 
God-given powers on earth, be they economic, financial, industrial, 
cultural or scientific, is dependent on the knowledge they acquire 
through such disciplines and their practical applications. 

Muslims’ efforts to spread the message of Islam and establish God’s 
religion on earth do not take place in some fantasy realm but, rather, in 
the context of our earthly existence and our relations with other com- 
munities. When Muslims are backward and decadent, this does nothing 
to promote the Islamic message. The importance of seeking not simply 
the world to come, but the good of the present world, is affirmed in 
Sarah al-Oasas, 28:77, where God commands us to “seek...[the good 
of] the life to come, without forgetting your [rightful] share in this 
world.” We seek our “rightful share in this world” by, among other 
things, studying the various facets of the material world so as to put 
them to the most beneficial uses for all. 

The humanities. The field known as “the humanities” encompasses 
a number of disciplines, including Sociology, Psychology, Political 
Science, History, Economics, and others. The Qur’an has provided us 
with definitive answers concerning the origin and nature of human 
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beings, the purpose for our existence, freedom and responsibility, 
social relations, human interaction with the natural environment and 
its effects, and the extent and limitations of human power and authori- 
ty over the rest of the world. Hence, fields of study such as those listed 
above were not classified separately in the early days of Islam. In the 
modern West, by contrast, these topics have become the subjects of dis- 
tinct academic disciplines. 

When looking at studies done in the fields of Sociology, Psychology, 
Political Science, History, Economics, and related areas, we should 
bear in mind that what is beneficial for human beings in one place or 
society is not necessarily beneficial for them in some other location or 
community. Studies done in a Western setting may not be applicable in 
an Eastern setting, and vice-versa. No sociological, psychological, or 
economic study should be taken out of context; rather, its results and 
conclusions should be examined with a view to the cultural, historical, 
political, religious, and socioeconomic milieu in which the study took 
place, and any extrapolations made from it should be made with care. 


FIFTH: A COMPARISON BETWEEN Ma‘rifah AND ‘Ilm 


In order to determine the precise distinctions between ma‘rifah and 
‘ilm, we must delve into scholars’ discussions of these terms, which 
touch on matters both linguistic and doctrinal. Given the fact that 
scholars tend to use terms arbitrarily and in the service of their own 
ideas, we will need to trace these terms back to their linguistic roots so 
as to define them accurately and assign them to the correct semantic 
fields. ‘Ilm is characterized by differing degrees of certainty and uncer- 
tainty; moreover, it involves a thought process that requires both 
intelligence and presence of mind. ‘I/m might be superficial and 
abstract; conversely, it might be thorough, detailed and concrete. For 
this reason, there are numerous words that are used more or less syn- 
onymously with both ‘ilm and ma‘rifah. Each of these synonyms is 
related in one way to knowledge as a whole, and in another, to a spe- 
cialized niche of some sort. In what follows we will attempt to trace the 
most important Qur’anic synonyms for these two terms and identify 
the features that distinguish each one from the rest. 
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Lexical and Usage-Related Differences 


In order to get a clearer picture of the relationship between the terms 
ma‘rifab and ‘ilm, we will need to examine each one’s lexical definition 
and usages, and then compare them on this basis. 


(1) Lexical differences 

The term “ilm came to be applied to certain kinds of knowledge based 
on the meaning of the word ‘alamah, which refers to a sign or signal 
that points to or identifies something or someone. As for the term 
ma‘rifah, it is used primarily in contrast to the word nakirah, which 
refers to something or someone unknown or unidentified. Similarly, 
the word ‘irfan, meaning recognition or acknowledgment, is used in 
contrast to jabl, meaning ignorance or lack of awareness, while the 
verb ta‘arrafa, when used with a direct object, means to explore or dis- 
cover. Ma‘rifah refers to knowledge that follows upon an absence of 
knowledge, either because one had never known about the entity in 
question, or because one had once known about it but had then forgot- 
ten what one knew. In the second situation, it would be as though the 
information one once had had disappeared from one’s mind, but was 
then brought up from the subconscious. As for the verb ‘arafa/ya‘rifu, 
it takes a single direct object. One might say, for example, ‘araftu al- 
dar, “I recognized the house.” The verb is used in a similar sense in 
Sirah Yiisuf, 12:58, where we are told that while Joseph recognized his 
brothers “he knew them” (‘arafahbum) after their long separation, they 
did not recognize him (wa hum lahu munkirin). The verb ‘alimal/ 
ya‘lamu, by contrast, requires two direct objects when used in the sense 
of recognition. As we saw earlier, it is used in this manner in Sarab al- 
Mumtahanabh, 60:10, “if you recognize them as believers... (in ‘alim- 
tumiuhunna mu’minat).” 

The point of similarity between the verbs ma‘rifah and ‘ilm is that 
both refer to a kind of knowledge and awareness. Ma‘rifah, however, 
has an active and personal dimension that is not present in the concept 
of ‘ilm, which is more purely theoretical. So, for example, it might be 
said ma‘rifat Allah (the knowledge of God) refers to a confirmed “ilm of 
God coupled with action that is a reflection of this “ilm. 
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(2) Usage-related differences 
Some view ma‘rifah as more specialized or specific than ‘ilm, in that 
ma‘rifah refers to an awareness of the distinctive nature of something 
as contrasted with other entities. The term ma‘rifah denotes the act of 
distinguishing someone or something known from someone or some- 
thing unknown, while the term ‘ilm does not. Ma‘rifah also refers to a 
knowledge or awareness at which one arrives via a process of thinking 
and reflection, and is used to refer to the recognition or knowledge of 
something or someone whose outer effects can be perceived, but whose 
inner essence cannot be known. Thus one might say, ‘araftu Allah, “I 
know/came to know God.” One might also say, ‘araftu zaydan, “I rec- 
ognized Zayd,” without meaning that one knows Zayd’s inner essence. 
Ma‘rifah is further distinguished from ‘ilm by the fact that whereas 
ma‘rifab is used in contradistinction to a lack of recognition (ink4r) or 
ingratitude (juhad), ‘ilm is used in contrast to ignorance (jahl) and 
caprice or lust (hawda). Sarah al-M@idah, 5:83 speaks of people’s eyes 
overflowing with tears when they hear God’s word “for they recognise 
the truth (mimmd ‘arafii min al-haqq),” while we read in Sarah al- 
Bagarah, 2:146 that the Jews and Christians of the Prophet’s day 
“know it [the truth] as they know their own children” (ya‘rifanahu 
kama ya‘rifiina abna’ahum).” As for the verb ‘alima/ya‘lamu, it is used 
more frequently to refer to knowledge of facts, as in the Qur’an’s 
exhortation in Sarah Muhammad, 47:19: “Know, then, [O man,] that 
there is no deity save God (fa‘lam annahu Ia ilaha illa Allab).” 
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Tools for Acquiring Knowledge 
in the Qur’an 


AMONG THE physical senses through which we receive sensory 
data as a means of obtaining knowledge, the two that receive the most 
attention in the Qur’an are hearing and sight, as well as their associated 
organs: the ear and the eye. As for the sense of touch mediated through 
the hands, its role in knowledge acquisition is presented as a support or 
aid to visual perception via writing or holding something for the sake 
of examining it. 


FIRST: THE FUNCTION OF THE SENSES IN 
KNOWLEDGE ACQUISITION 


As we have seen, scholars generally classify ‘ilm as either intuitive or 
acquired. The physical senses serve to convey data to the brain and, as 
such, they represent the first stage of cognition. According to many 
researchers in philosophy and other fields, the senses are subject to 
error and, as a consequence, cannot provide us with certainty. On this 
point they are in agreement with a number of ancient philosophers, 
some of them Muslim thinkers the likes of Abi Hamid al-Ghazali, Ibn 
Hazm, and others. In support of the claim that the senses are unreli- 
able, some thinkers have appealed to Sarah al-Nar, 24:39, which 
reads, “But as for those who are bent on denying the truth, their [good] 
deeds are like a mirage in the desert, which the thirsty supposes to be 
water — until, when he approaches it, he finds that it was nothing.” 
Numerous other references support this line of thinking as well. The 
physical senses are, in fact, relative rather than absolute. However, 
they are still capable of providing certainty when they are in agreement 
with logic and common sense. At the same time, the five senses cannot 
take in all possible data. Hence, if someone were given some additional 
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sense over and above the five we already enjoy, he/she might discover 
many things of which he had never been aware before. As has been 
noted, our surroundings are replete with images that we are unable to 
perceive with the naked eye and frequencies that are either too high or 
too low for us to hear. As we read in Sarah al-Haqqah, 69:38-39, “I 
call to witness all that you can see, as well as all that you cannot see!” 

There are those who even go so far as to claim what we perceive 
with our physical senses is nothing but fantasy and illusion. As for the 
Qur’an, it does not cast doubt on either sight or hearing, although it 
acknowledges that certain factors might impair these senses. In Sérah 
al-Hijr, 15:15, we are told that if skeptics of the Qur’an had been given 
a veritable staircase to heaven on which to ascend, “they would surely 
have said, ‘It is only our eyes that are spellbound! Nay, we have been 
bewitched!’” In other words, a person’s sight might be rendered inef- 
fective because his or her mind has been clouded, or because his or her 
eyes are under a magic spell. Elsewhere God speaks of sealing people’s 
hearts in such a way that they are no longer able to hear. Speaking of 
those who are not heedful of His message, God declares in Sirah al- 
A‘raf, 7:100: “if We so willed, We could smite them [too] by means of 
their sins, sealing their hearts so that they cannot hear [the truth].” The 
hearing spoken of in this verse is not physical; rather, it refers to the 
ability to receive the truth in one’s heart and respond to it. Indeed, 
whenever the Qur’an refers to the senses in a negative manner or 
speaks of them being incapacitated, it is referring to a level of percep- 
tion higher than that of the physical. More specifically, it is referring to 
God’s dulling of human beings’ receptivity to truth as punishment for 
having willfully ignored His guidance despite having heard, seen, and 
understood the evidence in its favor. In a situation such as this, individ- 
uals who choose to disregard the guidance that has come to them via 
their inward sense of right and wrong will not be given any further, 
more profound guidance such as that received by prophets and 
apostles. 

God has given us the physical senses so that each of us, within his or 
her own limitations and circumstances, may benefit from them. The 
gift of the physical senses has been given to all people without excep- 
tion, although individuals differ in the extent to which they put them to 
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good use, and although one sense might be sharper than another in a 
given individual. At the same time, however, the senses are not the only 
path to knowledge that we have been given, and sole dependence on 
the physical senses is fraught with peril. God has given people three 
means by which to attain to knowledge, and holds us responsible for 
their use. As we read in Sarah al-Nabhl, 16:78, “God has brought you 
forth from your mothers’ wombs knowing nothing — but He has 
endowed you with hearing, and sight, and minds, so that you might 
have cause to be grateful.” It is clear, then, that unlike certain philo- 
sophical schools of thought, the Qur’an casts no doubt on the 
reliability of the senses, nor does it deny their importance. It is equally 
clear, on the other hand, that the Qur’an gives the senses no greater 
importance than it does the faculty of reason; in this respect, Islam 
parts ways with radical empiricists who place the physical senses above 
all else. The Islamic position on the senses is one of moderation whereby 
the senses are viewed as the source of the ‘raw material’ which is then 
put to use by other means of perception and cognition. 


SECOND: HEARING AND SIGHT IN THE QUR’AN 


1) The ear and hearing in the Qur’an 

The Arabic feminine noun udhun (plural, d@dhbdn) refers to the ear in 
both human beings and animals. Speaking of those who care nothing 
for the truth, God says in Sarah al-A‘raf, 7:179, 


And most certainly have We destined for hell many of the invisible beings 
and men who have hearts with which they fail to grasp the truth, and eyes 
with which they fail to see, and ears with which they fail to hear. They are 
like cattle — nay, they are even less conscious of the right way: it is they, they 
who are the [truly] heedless! 


The sense of hearing is mentioned 139 times in the Qur’an, more 
frequently than any of the other physical senses. As noted in an earlier 
section, the sounds one hears may or may not lead to understanding. 
Speaking of certain nations of bygone times, God states in Sarah al- 
Abqaf, 46:26: “We had endowed them with hearing, and sight, and 
[knowledgeable] hearts: but neither their hearing, nor their sight, nor 
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their hearts were of the least avail to them, seeing that they went on 
rejecting God’s messages.” 

The word sam‘ or hearing is associated in the Qur’an with numerous 
related concepts and processes, including: perception, understanding, 
reason, responsiveness, acceptance, and obedience. The verb sami‘a/ 
yasma‘u takes a single direct object. As for the active participle sami‘, 
or hearer, it is more inclusive than the word mukhdatab, which refers to 
the person being spoken to, since you may hear a message that is not 
addressed to you in particular. The noun sam‘ may be used to refer not 
only to the act of hearing but to the ear as well. We read in Sirah al- 
Bagqarah, 2:6-7, “Behold, as for those who are bent on denying the 
truth — it is all one to them whether you warn them or do not warn 
them: they will not believe. God has sealed their hearts and their hear- 
ing (sam‘ihim)....” Similarly, the word sam‘ is used to refer not only to 
the act of hearing, but to the process of understanding what has been 
heard and responding to it in obedience. As we read in Sarah al-Anfal, 
8:31, “And whenever Our messages were conveyed to them, they 
would say, ‘We have heard [all this] before (qalé gad sami‘na).’” In 
other words, they had heard the message with their ears, but they had 
not responded with acceptance and obedience. Sam‘ associated with 
understanding and positive response is also illustrated in Sarah al-Jinn, 
72:1-2, where we are told that after hearing the Qur’an recited, certain 
‘invisible beings’ said to others of their kind, “Verily, we have heard a 
wondrous discourse, guiding towards consciousness of what is right; 
and so We have come to believe in it...” (Cf. Sarah al-Riim, 30:52 and 
Sarah al-Niir, 24:51.) 

It will have been seen, then, that the kind of sam‘ that is commended 
in the Qur’an is accompanied by understanding, obedience to God’s 
commands, refraining from acts that have been forbidden, and so on. 
Without understanding, obedience and faithful response, the sam‘ may 
as well not have taken place. This applies equally to believers and unbe- 
lievers. Turning away from the truth is equated with turning away 
from what one has heard such that someone who rejects the truth is, in 
essence, deaf. We read in Sirah Luqmdan, 31:7: “For, whenever Our 
messages are conveyed to sucha one, he turns away in his arrogance as 
though he had not heard them — as though there were deafness in his 
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ears...” Such a person has heard the message with his or her physical 
ears; however, he or she might as well not have heard the message, 
since it was not met with belief or obedience; hence, the purpose for 
which the message was addressed to him or her was not achieved. 


2) The eye and seeing in the Qur’an 

The Arabic noun ‘ayn refers first and foremost to the physical eye. Used 
metaphorically, it may refer also to the essence of the object perceived 
via the eye or other sensory organs. What concerns us in this context is 
the role played by the eye in cognitive processes. God asks rhetorically 
of the person who does not seek the truth through the senses he has 
been given, “Have We not given him two eyes...and shown him the 
two highways [of good and evil]?” (Sarah al-Balad, 90:8,10). The 
function of the eye as presented in the Qur’an is that of seeing (Sa@rah Al 
‘Imran, 3:13; Sirah al-A ‘raf, 7:179; Sirah al-Anbiyda’, 21:61). 

References to eyes abound in the Qur’an in a variety of contexts: 
God’s causing people’s eyes to be dulled (Surah Yasin, 36:66); the eye 
being gladdened (Sarah al-Ahzab, 33:51); turning one’s eyes on the 
things of this world (Sarah Taba, 20:13 1); one’s eyes holding someone 
in contempt (Sarah Hid, 11:31); eyes overflowing with tears (Sarab al- 
Tawbah, 9:92); eyes being veiled from the remembrance of God (Sarah 
al-Kahf, 18:101); eyes rolling in terror (Sirah al-Ahzab, 33:19); and 
eyes delighting ina sight (Sarah al-Zukhruf, 43:71). 

An action mentioned frequently in the Qur’an with relevance to the 
eye is that of nagar (the verb being nazara/yanzuru), meaning ‘to look’. 
The action of looking involves focusing one’s eyes steadily on some- 
thing in sucha way that one can forma thorough and accurate image of 
the entity being looked at. Consequently, the word nagar is often used 
to refer to a process of reflection and examination. It is possible to look 
at something in the sense of directing one’s eyes toward it without actu- 
ally perceiving it or seeing it. When used with the preposition ff (nazara 
fi), the verb conveys the sense of investigating or carefully studying 
something; used with the preposition /i or with a direct object, the verb 
nazara is used to refer to the act of having mercy or compassion on. 
These, however, are only a few of the numerous ways and senses in 
which the verb nagara/yanzuru is used in the Qur’an. 
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3) A comparison between sam‘ and basar in the Qur’an 


(a) The differences between sam‘ (hearing) and 
basar (sight) in the view of scholars 


Scholars have differed over which of the two, sam‘ or basar, is superior. 
Some scholars argue for the superiority of sam‘ (hearing) over basar 
(sight). In favor of this view they cite S#rah Yiinus, 10:42-43: “And 
there are among them such as (pretend to) listen to you: but can you 
cause the deaf to hearken even though they will not use their reason? 
And there are among them such as [pretend to) look towards you: but 
can you show the right way to the blind even though they cannot see?” 
According to these scholars, the passage just quoted associates ‘deaf- 
ness’ with a refusal to use one’s reason; however, it associates a failure 
to look not with a loss of the use of reason, but only with a loss of sight. 
Other scholars, by contrast, view basar as superior to sam‘. These 
scholars argue that the best of all blessings bestowed by God on human 
beings is the beatific vision (al-nagzar ila Allah), which takes place via 
the sense of sight. They also argue that the reality perceived via sight is 
more complete and perfect than that perceived via hearing, just the 
locus of sight is more honorable than the locus of hearing. 


(b) The pairing of sam‘ and basar inthe Qur’an 


The Qur’an mentions sam‘ and basar either separately or jointly in 36 
places (see, for example, Sarah Yiinus, 10:31, and Sarah al-Nabl, 
16:78). There are several reasons the Qur’an tends most frequently to 
mention hearing and sight together when discussing the various paths 
of knowledge available to human beings. These reasons are as follows: 
(1) Hearing and sight are among the most important means of attain- 
ing to knowledge about God. (2) Hearing and sight are the two most 
important pathways between knowledge and reason. (3) The loss of 
these two senses deprives the individual to a significant extent of the 
ability to obtain knowledge through the spoken and written word. (4) 
Hearing enables one to perceive sounds in both light and darkness, and 
despite the presence of certain barriers between speaker and listener. 
As for sight, it requires the presence of light and the absence of physical 
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barriers. Furthermore, a person is more likely to wake up from a sound 
than from the presence of light. The sense of hearing is the first to be 
activated when one wakes from sleep, and the last to be deactivated 
when one goes to sleep (since the sense of hearing continues to operate 
even when one has one’s eyes closed). 


(c) The reasons for the Qur’an’s mention of hearing before seeing 


It will be noted that hearing tends to be mentioned prior to sight when 
the two are paired in the Qur’an. The reason for this order appears to 
lie in the tendency to list the superior of two entities prior to the inferior 
and this phenomenon has been viewed as evidence of the Qur’an’s 
literary and rhetorical miraculousness. The consistency of this order in 
the Qur’an has been cited as evidence of hearing’s superiority over 
sight in relation to knowledge acquisition. The arguments for such 
superiority are taken, moreover, not only from the Qur’an, but from 
other realities as well. One notes that numerous verses of the Qur’an 
pair sam‘ (hearing) with ‘aq/ (reason) without a similar pairing between 
basar (sight) and ‘aq/. This first pairing is found in Sarah al-Mulk, 
67:10, where inhabitants of hell fire are quoted as saying, “Had we but 
listened [to those warnings], or [at least] used our own reason, we 
would not [now] be among those who are destined for the blazing 
flame!” Similarly, the divine names al-Sami‘ (the All-Hearing) and al- 
‘Alim (the All-Knowing) are paired in the Qur’an (see Sirah al- 
Bagqarah, 2:127,137,1 81, etc.), whereas the divine name al-Basir (the 
All-Seeing) is not paired with al-‘Alim. 

On the purely epistemological level, hearing may be viewed as 
superior to sight for a number of reasons: (1) Hearing plays a more 
important role in holding people accountable before God. (2) Hearing 
is capable of conveying events both present and future, whereas sight 
can only convey what is present and visible to the eye. (3) Youcan hear 
sounds that are not immediately present to you; in order to see some- 
thing, however, the object must be directly before you, or at least 
within the range of your peripheral vision. (4) One’s sense of hearing 
operates night and day, in the darkness and in the light. The first sense 
that becomes active when a person wakes up is the sense of hearing, 
even if the person has his or her eyes closed. (5) Someone who has lost 
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his or her hearing also loses the ability to speak due to the inability to 
hear himself or herself (not to mention others) and, hence, to carry on 
meaningful dialogue. 


(d) Reasons for mentioning basar before sam‘ in the Qur’an 


The places in which sight (basar) is mentioned before hearing (sam‘) in 
Qur’anic pairings of these terms are generally associated with censure, 
impairment, and punishment, whereas the places in which hearing 
is mentioned before sight are associated with commendation. This 
reversed order does not negate the superiority of the sense of hearing; 
on the contrary, it confirms it. Passages in which sight is mentioned 
before hearing include 7:179, which condemns people who “eyes with 
which they fail to see, and ears with which they fail to hear”; Sarah 
Haid, 11:24 speaks of “the blind and deaf and the seeing and hearing,” 
asking, “Can these two be deemed alike in [their] nature?” Sirah al- 
Isra’, 17:97 warns of the fate of those who have rejected God’s messages 
saying: “We shall gather them together on the Day of Resurrection, 
[they will lie] prone upon their faces, blind and dumb and deaf, with 
hell as their goal.” In a similar vein, Sarah al-Sajdah, 32:12 describes 
the condition of those who had turned away from God on earth and 
who, on the Day of Resurrection, hang their heads before God and cry, 
“O our Sustainer! [Now] we have seen, and we have heard! Return us, 
then, [to our earthly life) that we may do good deeds...” 


THIRD: THE OQalb IN THE QUR’AN 


The physical senses are completed in the knowledge-acquisition 
process by the galb, generally rendered as the heart. Closely related 
terms used in the Qur’an are fa’ad, lubb, and ‘aql. The function of the 
galb is that of comprehension, just as the function of the udhun is hear- 
ing and the function of the ‘ayn is sight. The galb, or fu’ad, is paired 
with the senses of hearing and sight in approximately 20 verses of the 
Qur’an, all of which portray the galb as being an internal apparatus 
whose role complements that of the outer senses, particularly hearing 
and sight. This complementary relationship is suggested by the fact 
that these entities are mentioned in association with each other in 
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Sirah al-Nahl, 16:78, which speaks of God endowing us with “hearing 
[ears], and sight [eyes], and hearts [minds]” (al-sam‘a wa al-absara wa 


al-af’idah). 


1) The concept of the galb in the OQur’an 

Scholars have equated the galb with the fa’ad, with reason (‘aq/), and 
with the inward essence (‘heart’) of a thing. From the root q-/-b we 
derive the verb taqallaba/yataqallabu (verbal noun, tagallub), mean- 
ing to fluctuate or vary. The adjective qullab refers to someone who is 
adaptable, versatile, and of varied skills and talents. 

The word qalb is used in the Qur’an to denote three things: (1) 
Reason (‘aq/). This meaning is illustrated in Sarah Oaf, 50:37, which 
reads: “In this, behold, there is indeed a reminder for everyone whose 
heart is wide-awake — that is, [everyone who] lends ear with a con- 
scious mind.” (2) Opinion or point of view (ra’y). This meaning is 
illustrated in Sarah al-Hashr, 59:14 which, in talking about those who 
oppose truth, states that “their hearts are at odds [with one another]: 
this, because they are people who will not use their reason.” (3) The 
physical organ itself. Sirah al-Hajj, 22:46 thus refers to “the hearts 
that are in their breasts.” 

The word galb can thus be used to refer to one’s powers of reason, 
just as the word udhun (ear) can be used to refer to the sense of hearing, 
and the word ‘ayn (eye) can be used to refer to the sense of sight. 


2) Our’anic terms synonymous with galb 

The epistemological concepts in the Qur’an may be divided into two 
types. The first has to do with sensory organs (eyes, ears, and the like), 
while the second has to do with their functions (sight, hearing, and so 
on). A function might be mentioned alone without the organ that per- 
forms it, since the purpose for its mention is not to convey information 
about the body as such, but to convey knowledge and encourage 
action. In other situations, the sensory organ might be mentioned 
alone by way of allusion to its function. Thus, for example, the heart 
(qalb) might be mentioned in an allusion to reason, the allusion becom- 
ing clear from the surrounding context. 
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In what follows I discuss entities to which the Qur’an attributes 
some of the cognitive functions of the galb, thereby indicating that 
these entities are viewed as synonymous with the word galb. 


(a) Fi’ad 


As was noted in an earlier discussion, the root f-’-d denotes fever, heat 
and intensity, and the heart (galb) is sometimes referred with the noun 
fu’ad due to its warmth. Unlike the term galb, however, the word fu’ad 
is used consistently in reference to the non-material dimension of the 
heart. It is in this non-material sense that the word fa#’dd is used in 
Sarah al-Isra’, 17:36, where God declares that “never concern thyself 
with anything of which thou hast no knowledge” for our “hearing (al- 
sam‘) and sight (wa al-basar) and heart (wa al-fi’ad) — all of them — will 
be called to account for it [on Judgment Day].” 

Ibn Ashur observed that the term afidah (plural of fi’ad) is 
frequently used in the Qur’an to refer to reason or the mind. At the 
same time, however, the word fa’dd is sometimes used in reference toa 
specific cognitive or perceptive capacity. This can be deduced from the 
way it is paired, as in Sirah al-Isra’, 17:36 above, with the faculties of 
hearing and sight. In other words, the term fa’ad may be seen here not 
to be referring to the physical sensory organ itself (the heart that pumps 
blood throughout the body), but rather to the ‘heart’s’ spiritual or 
intellectual function. When the term sam‘ and basar are paired with the 
word galb, the pairing is most always in a negative context, that is, one 
that refers to ingratitude, hardness of heart, etc., whereas the term 
fi’ad is paired with these same functions in contexts of gratitude, faith 
and the like. 

A comparison between the Qur’anic verses containing the words 
fi’ad and qalb indicates that the fu’ad is associated with spiritual 
vision and the ability to distinguish a true vision from a false one; we 
read in Sirah al-Najm, 53:11 that “The [servant’s] heart did not give 
the lie to what he saw” (mda kadhdhaba al-fu’adu mda ra’a),” whereas 
the term galb, by contrast, is associated with waywardness, denial, 
conjecture, blindness, and hypocrisy. The word fi#’ad is also associated 
in places with emptiness. We read in Sarah al-Qasas, 28:10 that after 
casting the infant Moses into the river at God’s command, “the heart of 
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Moses’ mother became empty” (asbaha fi’adu ummi misa farighan). 
Asad renders this phrase with the words, “an aching void grew up in 
the heart of the mother of Moses.” Virtually all commentators agree 
that the “void” or “emptiness” described here is an allusion to the fear 
Moses’ mother was experiencing. In S#rah Ibrahim, 14:43 we read 
that on the Day of Judgment, evildoers will be “running confusedly to 
and fro, with their heads upraised [in supplication]...and their hearts 
an abysmal void” (wa af’idatuhum hawa’). The phrase afidatuhum 
hawd’ means literally, “their hearts [will be] air.” In a positive context, 
God tells the Prophet that the reason He has related to him the stories 
of earlier prophets was to make his heart (fa’ad) firm (Sarah Had, 
II:120). 

Both the f#’ad and the galb are described in the Qur’an as subject to 
tumultuous change. In relation to those who have refused to believe in 
His messages, God declares in Sarah al-An‘am, 6:110, “We [too] shall 
turn to [confusion] their hearts and their eyes (nuqallibu af’idatahum 
wa absarahum).” And in Sarah al-Nar, 24:37, the Day of Judgment is 
referred as “the Day on which all hearts and eyes will be convulsed” 
(tataqallabu fthi al-qulibu wa al-absdr). 


(b) Lubb 


As mentioned in the earlier discussion of the triliteral root /-b-b and its 
derivatives, the word Jubb is often used in the plural (albab) to speak of 
people who have been granted special understanding of God’s ways 
and messages. Referred to as ali al-albab (“those endowed with 
insight”), these are individuals who exercise conscientious obedience 
to God and whose reflection on revealed texts enables them to discern 
the divine wisdom that is manifested in God’s laws but which is not vis- 
ible to others. Moreover, because of the deeper understanding they 
have been given, such individuals are held more strictly accountable 
for their attitudes and actions than others would be. 


(c) Absar 


The noun absdr (plural of the noun basar, meaning sight) occurs in 
Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:13 in the phrase ali al-absar, those “who have eyes 
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to see.” According to al-Raghib, the related term basirah refers to the 
perceptive faculty of the heart. It is rarely used to refer to the organ of 
sight, that is, to the physical eye. Similarly, the verb basura is rarely 
used to refer to the physical act of seeing unless it is associated some- 
how with the vision of the heart. The noun basirah denotes inward 
powers of perception, and is rarely understood in any other sense. Al- 
Tabari interpreted the phrase, a/i al-absar to mean “those possessed of 
keen understanding.” The function of basirah (“insight”), that is, the 
light by means of which the heart “sees”, is to engage in reflection. As 
such, bastrah enables one to see the truth of what he or she has received 
through God’s messengers. Consequently, it is basirah that delivers 
one from uncertainty, either through faith or through direct vision. 
And while the basirah is associated with the moral lessons derived 
from God’s messages, the Jubb is associated with the act of bringing 
these lessons to mind. Speaking of those who do not heed God’s mes- 
sages, Sirah al-Hajj, 22:46 asks, “Have they, then, never journeyed 
about the earth, letting their hearts gain wisdom, and causing their ears 
to hear? Yet, verily, it is not their eyes that have become blind (1a ta‘ma 
al-absar) — but blind have become the hearts that are in their breasts 
(wa lakin tama al-qulub allati fi al-sudar)\” 


(d) Sadr 


As seen earlier, the word sadr refers to the uppermost or foremost part 
of something. It can also refer to the beginning of something, as in the 
phrase, sadr al-islam, which refers to the early years of Islam. Similar 
phrases are sadr al-nabar (the early part of the day), sadr al-layl (the 
early part of the night), sadr al-shita’ (early winter) and sadr al-sayf 
(early summer). In keeping with its definition as the uppermost or ante- 
rior portion of something, the noun sadr is used to refer to the chest in 
both human beings and animals and, more specifically, to the rib cage. 
The triliteral root s-d-r and its derivatives occur 44 times in the 
Qur’an. The ways in which these words are used in the Qur’an indi- 
cates that the sadr plays a role in the process of knowledge acquisition 
in relation to the heart as the seat of perception. The sadr contains the 
galb, which contains the fi’ad, which contains the lubb. The sadr is to 
the heart what the white of the eye is to the pupil, what a courtyard is to 
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a house, or what the environs of Makkah are to Makkah. For just as it 
is the white of the eye on which follicles form when someone suffers 
from trachoma, it is the sadr into which doubts, misgivings, tempta- 
tions and other disturbing thoughts enter. The sadr is also the seat of 
lusts, cravings, and other promptings of the lower self, while at the 
same time being the locus of faith, surrender to God, learning and 
knowledge. 

The following passages illustrate some of the ways in which the 
word sadr is used in the Qur’an. Sarah al-Nahl, 16:106 warns of the 
fate that will meet someone “who willingly opens up his heart to a 
denial of the truth” (man sharaha bil-kufri sadran). Conversely, Sarah 
al-An‘am, 6:125 tells us that when God wills to guide someone, “his 
bosom He opens wide with willingness towards self-surrender [to 
Him]” (yashrah sadrahu lil-islam). When announcing to the Prophet 
that He has a revelation to bestow upon him, God said in Surah al- 
A‘raf, 7:2, “So let your heart be oppressed no more (1a yakun fisadrika 
harajun). Sirah Hid, 11:5 assures us that no matter how we may try to 
hide from God, He “He has full knowledge of what is in the hearts [of 
men]” (innahu ‘alimun bi dhat al-sudir; cf. Sirah al-Mulk, 67:13). 
Sarah al-Hajj, 22:46 tells us that when people are astray, it is not their 
physical eyes that are blinded but, rather, “the hearts that are in their 
breasts” (al-qulub allati fi al-sudiir). 

As has been mentioned, the sadr is identified as the seat of trou- 
bling, anxious thoughts. We read in Sirah al-Nds, 114:5 that Satan 
“whispers in people’s hearts” (yuwaswisu fi sudiri al-nds). Speaking 
of those who question God’s messages without evidence to support 
their doubts, Sirah Ghdfir, 40:56 states that “in their hearts is nothing 
but overweening self-conceit” (in fi sudiirihim illa kibrun). Speaking of 
a time of war and tribulation, Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:154 declares that 
God allowed this hardship in order to test what was in their hearts (/i 
yabtali Allahu ma ft sudarikum). Sirah al-‘Adiyat, 100:10 speaks of 
how, on the Day of Judgment, “all that is [hidden] in people’s hearts” 
(md fi al-sudiir) will be revealed. Sarah al-Hashr, 59:13 speaks of the 
fear in the hearts of the unbelievers (fi sudiirihim), while Sarah Yiinus, 
10:57 declares that God’s messages contain a cure for the ailments in 
people’s hearts (shifa’un lima fi al-sudiir). 
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3) The motions and states of the heart in the Qur’an 

The functions of the heart can be divided into two main categories: 
cognitive and emotive. The cognitive category includes processes relat- 
ing to knowledge and conceptualization: thinking, reflecting, idea 
formation, recollection of information one has learned in the past, and 
the acquisition of new information. As for the emotive category, it has 
to do with the will: desires and intentions, inclinations and disinclina- 
tions. In this realm there exists a gradation from a mere inclination, to 
attachment, to enslavement. The will gives rise to intention or determi- 
nation, which is a decision of the heart to use one’s bodily members in 
the commission ofa given act, be it praiseworthy or blameworthy. If no 
action results, the intention remains in the realm of wishing or craving. 
Only when a decision takes firm root does it become determination 
and develop into action. 

The Qur’an speaks of the heart (the galb) in numerous ways. It 
describes actions undertaken by the heart as well as attributes that 
make it a multifaceted world unto itself. The heart is the seat of mental 
images and knowledge, of feelings and sentiments; in some situations 
the heart combines the cognitive and the emotive, while adding a deeper 
dimension to both. 


Cognition and Perception 


This realm includes conceptualizations, images, and ideas, the aptitude 
for knowledge and learning, the internal thought processes that arise 
out of experience, and the ability to discriminate, memorize, recall, 
and produce information. 


The Will 


The will encompasses temperament and mood, which include crav- 
ings, sentiments, desires, and inclinations. The realm of the will 
includes the dualities of seeking out and abandoning, love and hate, 
intimacy and alienation, as well as awareness of right and wrong, pos- 
sibility and impossibility. Will and determination are what emerges 
after a thought process that yields certainty, faith, belief, and inner 
peace. 
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As discussed in an earlier section, some Qur’anic statements relat- 
ing to the galb describe processes that arise from the heart itself or 
actions undertaken by the heart (fearing, trembling, and the like), 
while others describe processes which the heart undergoes (such as 
being sealed, strengthened, examined, and so on). 

To live sound lives, human beings need four things: (1) knowledge 
of what is beneficial and desirable and, therefore, to be sought after, (2) 
knowledge of what is harmful and undesirable and, therefore, to be 
avoided, (3) a means of achieving what is beneficial and desirable, and 
(4) a means of avoiding what is harmful and undesirable. Our wills 
tend to be subject to our desires and whims, and the impressions and 
notions formed based on our sense perceptions. However, conceptual- 
izations formed based on sensory experience are subject to refinement 
and alteration as our awareness increases and we develop greater pow- 
ers of discernment. Given these powers, we are able to decide whether 
to suppress a desire or to satisfy it, and to act accordingly. Human 
action is thus based on three foundations: cognition (“What actions 
are called for and/or possible?”), will (“What do I choose to do?”), and 
ability (“What action am Icapable of?”). 


4) The importance of the qalb in knowledge acquisition 

God has created the galb as the seat of both knowledge and will. It is 
the site of both our perception of reality as it is, and our conception of 
how it should be (our ideals). Knowledge and action both grow out of 
thought processes. Thought processes give rises to conceptions, which 
give rise in turn to decisions, which lead to action. When an action is 
repeated, this results in the formation of habits. Along with knowledge 
and will, each of us has worldly attachments, inborn character traits, 
and life experiences that have contributed to our psychological make- 
up. Given the complexity of our makeup as human beings, it is impossi- 
ble for us to fully control the thoughts that come to us, of course, and 
we are sometimes beleaguered by thoughts that seem to assault us 
against our wills. However, we have been given the gifts of reason and 
faith, which enable us to distinguish which thoughts to welcome and 
act upon, and which ones to resist and suppress. When put to use, these 
gifts make it possible for us to live our lives fully, and to give everyone 
his/her due, and everything its due. 
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Wahy (Revelation) and 
Nubuwwah (Prophethood) 


IF WE HOLD that there is a need for revelation — wahy — what we 
are saying is that there is a need for a point of contact between the 
realms of al-shahddah and al-ghayb. If we assume the reality of what is 
referred to as walhy, or divine revelation — the speech of the Creator 
which has taken the form of the messages sent to us through the 
prophets — then on this basis we may categorize people on the basis of 
their relationship to this revelation. These categories include: (1) those 
who have received God’s messages and believed in them and obeyed 
them, (2) those who have received these messages and rejected them for 
whatever reason, and (3) those who have not received these messages. 
People’s relationship to the messages of divine revelation holds impli- 
cations for the ways in which they relate not only to their Maker, but to 
one another. 

There has been disagreement down the ages over who the Creator 
is, what the Creator’s attributes are, and, assuming there to be a divine 
revelation, whether to take the Creator’s revelation as a source of 
knowledge and a basis for people’s ways of life such that they are will- 
ing to appeal to the divine revelation as their authority in relation to all 
aspects of their existence. In other words, their difference has been over 
whether to treat the divine revelation as the sole source of truth, or 
whether to draw on other sources as well. The Qur’an’s response to 
this dispute is to ask: “Say: ‘Can any of those beings to whom you 
ascribe a share in God's divinity create [life] in the first instance, and 
then bring it forth anew?’ Say: ‘It is God [alone] who creates [all life] in 
the first instance, and then brings it forth anew. How perverted, then, 
are your minds!’” (Sirah Yiinus, 10:34). 

Throughout human history people have tended to seek knowledge 
through two sources. The first of these is the material world (the 
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cosmos), and the second is the spiritual realm. This spiritual realm has 
included the spiritual experiences and expertise of those recognized as 
righteous, trustworthy, learned individuals. Some civilizations looked 
to the heavenly spheres and the movements of the stars and planets asa 
source of guidance. Some treated idols as symbols of spiritual realities 
given their inborn desire to worship and seek the unknown. Idol wor- 
ship has also taken the form of giving free reign to one’s instinctual 
urges rather than looking outward for guidance. Of such people the 
Qur’an speaks when it asks: “Have you ever considered [the kind of 
man] who makes his own desires his deity?” (Sarah al-Furqdn, 25:43). 

As has been mentioned, there is an age-old dispute over whether 
human beings stand in need of a divine revelation which constitutes the 
sole source of trustworthy knowledge and guidance — in other words, 
the sole path to knowledge of al-ghayb: the realm that lies beyond the 
reach of human perception. Given agreement on the need for such a 
divine revelation, there has arisen the issue of who could be viewed asa 
trustworthy conduit or transmitter of revelation. In other words, what 
prophet or divine messenger could be affirmed to be sinless and infalli- 
ble, and which message could be vouched for as the one genuine divine 
revelation? In this connection we read in Sérah Yiinus, 10:37, “Now 
this Qur’an could not possibly have been devised by anyone save God: 
nay indeed, it confirms the truth of whatever there still remains [of ear- 
lier revelations] and clearly spells out the revelation [which comes] —let 
there be no doubt about it — from the Sustainer of all the worlds.” 

The Qur’an, as divine revelation, and the Prophet as its conduit, 
might be viewed as bridges between al-ghayb and al-shahadah. Both 
the Qur’an and the Prophet are material entities to which people can 
gain access through their senses, but which point beyond themselves to 
a realm out of reach of human sensory perception. A prophet and the 
message he brings are thus intermediaries between the human and the 
divine. 

Based on the foregoing, we can identify four purposes of divine 
revelation and prophethood: (1) The conveyance of good news and 
warning. As God says to the Prophet in S#rah Saba’, 3 4:28, “Now [as 
for thee, O Muhammad,] We have not sent thee otherwise than to 
mankind at large, to be a herald of glad tidings and a warner.” (Cf. 
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Sarah al-Ahqaf, 46:9.) (2) To bring people out of the darkness of igno- 
rance anderror and into the light of right guidance. As God announces 
in Sarah Ibrahim, 14:1, He has sent down the Qur’an in order to 
“bring forth all mankind, by their Sustainer’s leave, out of the depths of 
darkness into the light.” (3) To resolve disputes among people. Thus 
God tells the Prophet, “And upon you [too] have We bestowed from on 
high this divine writ for no other reason than that you might make clear 
unto them all [questions of faith] on which they have come to hold 
divergent views, and [thus offer] guidance and grace unto people who 
will believe” (Sarah al-Nabhl, 16:64). (4) To define people’s relation- 
ship to God in terms of the ways they are to worship and obey Him, 
and how they are to relate to each other. 

Divine revelation is only bestowed on a prophet. Consequently, 
there is a need for prophets to serve as conduits through which divine 
revelation is conveyed to people at large. It is God alone who deter- 
mines who will be chosen as a prophet. As we read in Sarah Ghafir, 
40:78, “And it was not given to any apostle to bring forth a miracle 
other than by God’s leave.” This verse might also be understood to 
mean that no apostle can bring a divine message to others but by God’s 
leave. Similarly, as we are told in Sarah al-Jinn, 72:26-27, “He [alone] 
knows that which is beyond the reach of a created being’s perception, 
and to none does He disclose aught of the mysteries of His Own 
unfathomable knowledge, unless it be to an apostle whom He has been 
pleased to elect.” Ever since the days of Adam confirmation of an indi- 
vidual’s status as a prophet has been demonstrated via well-attested 
proofs. As we read in Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:33, “Behold, God raised 
Adam, and Noah, and the House of Abraham, and the House of ‘Imran 
above all mankind.” God graces prophets with miracles that are ini- 
tially for the benefit of the prophet themselves, as a means of reassuring 
them that they are, in fact, God’s messengers, and that revelation is 
being bestowed on them. Once they are certain of their role and identi- 
ty, prophets will have the boldness to deliver the message they have 
been entrusted with. At this point, then, the miracles a prophet has 
been given to perform serve as a reassurance not only to the prophet, 
but to the people to whom his message is being communicated. In the 
story of Moses, for example, we are told that before sending him to 
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Pharaoh, God enabled Moses to perform the miracle of throwing his 
staff down and seeing it turn into a serpent. It was only after this that 
God commanded Moses to go to Pharaoh (Sarah Taha, 20:17-24) with 
“the divine writ — and [thus] a standard by which to discern the true 
from the false” (Sarah al-Bagarah, 2:53; cf. 2:176; Sirah al-Isra’, 
17:9). 

A true prophet of God, though human, is a person of exceptional 
character: prudent, virtuous, obedient, and chosen by God to deliver 
His revealed message. A prophet must of course speak the language of 
the people to whom he has been sent, and demonstrate his claim to be a 
prophet by performing miracles that would be impossible without 
divine intervention. The prophet’s miracles thus become a source of 
certainty for those who witness them, as they can be sure that his mes- 
sage is a revelation from God. 

Once a prophet has delivered the divinely revealed message to the 
people to whom he has been sent, his audience will be divided into 
groups depending on what their response to him and his message has 
been. Those who have heard his message and witnessed his miracles 
will be divided among those who affirm his identity as a prophet and 
his message as a divine revelation, and those who reject his message 
and his miracles. Others might not even have heard of a given prophet 
or believe in the phenomenon of prophethood. In order to demonstrate 
the truthfulness of his message and the genuineness of his identity, a 
prophet needs two types of evidential proof. One consists of proof of 
the possibility and necessity of prophethood and divine revelation. The 
second is proof that he himself is a prophet who is delivering a divine 
revelation from its very Source. To this end a prophet is sent with two 
types of signs: verbal and nonverbal. The verbal signs consist of a 
spoken and/or written revelation, while the nonverbal signs consist of 
supernatural feats, usually termed miracles, that could only be per- 
formed by someone who has been given special power and authority 
from God. 

A divinely revealed message will be comprehensive in nature in the 
sense that it encompasses all parts of the perceptible realm in which 
people live. It also connects the perceptible realm with the realm that 
lies beyond the grasp of human perception. Of this latter realm, there 
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are parts that God has revealed only to His angelic messengers. Other 
parts, God has revealed to the angels and the prophets. Still others, He 
has made known to people through His apostles. And lastly, there is a 
part that God reveals to no one, and of which He alone is knowledge- 
able. This part is referred to in the Qur’an as “the keys of the unseen 
(mafatth al-ghayb), the treasures that none knows but He ....” (Sarah 
al-An‘am, 6:59; cf. Sarah Al ‘Imran, 3:40). As a divinely given source 
of knowledge, the divine revelation granted to human beings encom- 
passes only a fraction of al-ghayb, while the created universe, likewise 
a source of knowledge, consists of elements that are perceptible to 
human beings, and others that are not. 

In sum, the sources of knowledge available to us might be classed as 
either uncreated, or created. As a source of knowledge, wahy speaks of 
both entities that lie beyond the grasp of human perception, and of 
realities that human beings can grasp with their senses and their minds. 
As such, wahy is something that can be perceived, studied, understood 
and reflected on. It is also, and equally importantly, something to be 
acted upon as a means of drawing nearer to God, and establishing 
justice on Earth. As God declares in Sarah al-Hadid, 57:25, “Indeed, 
[even aforetime] did We send forth Our apostles with all evidence of 
[this] truth; and through them We bestowed revelation from on high, 
and [thus gave you] a balance [wherewith to weigh right and wrong], 
so that people might behave with equity.” 
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1 The Arabic term ta‘jiz, translated here as impossibility, refers to the use of the 
imperative not to give an actual command, but to demonstrate the impossibility of 
what is being “commanded.” Thus, for example, when the Qur’an exhorts skep- 
tics to produce a surah like what is found in the Qur’an (see, for example, Sarah 
al-Baqarah, 2:23), the intent is not actually to command them to do this, since they 
would be unable to do so even if they tried. Rather, the intent is to make the point 
that such a feat would be unachievable. 

2 As in the case of ta‘jiz, the term irshdd refers here to the use of the imperative 
voice for a purpose other than that of giving an actual command. For example, 
when the Qur’an exhorts people who have lent money to write down the transac- 
tion, it is simply advising them to do so as a matter of good practice, but not 
commanding them to do so (see Sarah al-Baqarah, 2:282). 


There is no way to understand the Qur’an properly, or to 
elucidate as accurately as possible the meaning of its verses, 
without studying Qur’anic terminology and concepts. Taken 
together these sum up the universal truths of the Faith (the 
great moral code), not only animating the text and giving it 
incredible life, precision, and flexibility, but also enriching the 
communication of the Qur’anic message through their 
beautiful and comprehensive nature. 


This study aims to provide a broad glossary of key Qur’anic 
terms and set forth these terms’ meanings, both semantically 
and linguistically, within their Qur’anic context. The format 
is organised in such a way as to facilitate ease of under- 
standing, guiding the lay reader carefully and logically through 
the various nuances of usage and meaning. The meaning of a 
given Qur’anic term will vary depending on the manner and 
the context in which it is used, and on the issues and questions 
in relation to which reference is made to it, and just as a 
concept gives rise to a term, so also does the term and its usage 
act to shape the concept. These and other aspects of the 
Divine communication are mapped and explored, leaving us 
with a greater appreciation of the Qur’an’s depth and what 
makes it a linguistic and literary miracle. 
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